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INTRODUCTION 



Slave, poor as Iras, kalthig as I irod, 
I, Epictetus, was thefriend of God. 1 

Epictetus was a slave woman's son^ and for many 
years a slave himself. 2 The tone and temper of 
his whole life were determined thereby. An all- 
engulfing passion for independence and freedom so 

1 AovXos 'EtÎkttjtos yev6fj.i)v Kal aœfi hvâ-K-qpos Kal ttcvit)? 
T Ipos Kal <pt\os adaydrois. An anouymous epigram (John 
Chrys., Pat roi. Gr. LX. 111; Macrob. Soi. I. 11,45; Anth. 
Pnl. VII. 676), as translatée! by H. Macnaghten. Theascrip- 
tion to Leonidas is merely a palaeographical blunder in part 
of the MS. tradition, that to Epictetus himself (by Macrobius) 
a patent absnrdity. 

2 This is the explicit testimony of an undated but fairly 
early inscription from Pisidia (J. R. S. Sterrett: Papers 
of the Amer. School of Class. Stud. ai Athrns, 1884-5, 3, 315 f. ; 
G. Kaibel: Hermès, 1888, 23, 542 ff.), and of Palladius 
(Ps.-Callisthenes, III. 10, ed. C. Mûller), and is distinctly 
implied by a phrase in a letter professedly addressed to him 
by one of the Philostrati (Ep. 69: è<\aiQ(Lvcadai ris el ko! 
rtvœv yéyovas). I see, therefore, no reason to doubt the 
etatement, as does Schenkl (2nd éd., p. xvi). The phrase 
$ov\os...y€v6fj.T}v in the epigram cîted above cannot be used 
as certain évidence, because yiyi'eadai, as Schenkl observes, 
too fréquent ly eqnals elvat in the poets, but, in view of the 
other testimony, it is probable that servile origin was what 
the author of it had in mind. — There is little reason to 
think, with Martha (Les Moralistes, etc., 159), that Epictetus 
was not his real narae, and that the employment of it is 
indicative of a modesty so real that it sought even a kind of 
anonymity, since the désignation is by no means restricted 
to slaves, while his modesty, because coupled with Stoic 
straightforwardness, is far removed from the shrinking 
humility that seeks self- effacement. 

vii 
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preoccupied him in his youth, that throughout his life 
he was obsessed with the fear of restraint, and 
tended to regard mere liberty, even in its négative 
aspect alone, as almost the highest conceivable 
good. It is perhaps no less noteworthy that he 
came from Hierapolis in Phrygia. From of old the 
Phrygians had conceived of their deities with a 
singular intensity and entered into their worship 
with a passion that was often fanaticism, and 
sometimes downright frenzy. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that the one Greek philosopher who, 
despite the monistic and necessitarian postulâtes of 
his philosophy, conceived of his God in as vivid 
a fashion as the writers of the New Testament, and 
almost as intimately as the founder of Christianity 
himself, should have inherited the passion for a per- 
sonal god from the folk and land of his nativity. 1 

Beside thèse two illuminating facts, the other 
détails of his life history are of relatively little im- 
portance. He was owned for a time by Epaphro- 
ditus, the freedman and administrative secretary of 
Nero, and it was while yet in his service that he 
began to take lessons from Musonius Rufus, the 
greatest Stoic teacher of the âge, whose influence 
was the dominant one in his career. 2 He was of 

1 It is noteworthy, as Lagrange, p. 201, observes, that 
Montanus, who soon after the time of Epictetus *' threatened 
Christianity with the invasion of undiscipliued spiritual 
grâces, "was also a Phrygian. 

2 So many passages in Epictetus can be paralleled closely 
from the remaining fragments of Rufus (as Epictetus always 
calls him) that there can be no doubt but the System of 
thought in the pupil is little more than an écho, with 
changes of emphasis due to the personal équation, of that of 
the m as ter. 
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feeble health, and lame, the latter probably because 
of the brutality of a master in his early years ; 1 

1 This is generally doubted nowadays, especially since 
Bentley 's emphatic pronouncement (cf. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., 1921, 53, 42) in favour of the account in Suidas, 
to the efifect that his lameness was the resuit of rheumatism. 
Ceteris paribus one would, of course, accept as probable the 
less sensational story. But it requires unusual powers of 
credulity to believe Suidas against any authority whomso- 
ever, and in this case the other authorities are several, 
early, and excellent. In the first place Celsns (in Origen, 
contra Celsum, VII, 53), who was probably a younger 
contemporary of Epictetus and had every occasion to be 
weîl informed ; further, Origen (Le), who clearly accepted 
and believed the story, since his very answer to the 
argument admits the authenticity of the account, while 
the easiest or most convincing retort would have been to 



Caesarins (in a mimber of places, see the testimonia in 
Schenkl', pp viii-ix ; of course the absuidities in Pseudo- 
Nonnus, Gosmas of Jérusalem, Elias of Crète, et id genvs 
omne, have no bearing either way). Now the fact that such 
men as Origen and Gregory accepted and propagated the 
account (even though Epictetus, and in this particular 
instance especially, had been exploited as a pagan saint, the 
equal or the superior of even Jésus himself) is sufficient to 
show that the best-informed Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries knew of no otber record. To my feeling 
it is distinctly probable that the déniai of the incident 
may have emanated from some over-zealous Christian, in 
a period of less scrupulous apologetics, who thought to take 
down the Pagan s a notch or two. The very brief statement 
in Siinplicius, "that he was lame from an early period of 
his life" {Comm. on the Encheiridion, 102b Heins.), establishes 
nothing and would agrée perfectly with either story. The 
connection in which the words occur would make any 
explanatory digression unnatural, and, whereas similar 
conciseness in Plutarch might perhaps argue ignorance of 
farther détails, such an inference would be false for 
Siinplicius. the dullness of whose commentary is so por- 
tentous that it cannot be explained as merely the unavoidable 



deny it ; then Gregory 




and his brother 
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long unmarried, urttil in his old âge he took a wife 
to help him bring up a little child whose parents, 
friends of his, were about to expose it ; x so simple 
in his style of living, that in Rome he never locked 
the doors of a habitation, whose only furniture was 
said to be a pallet and a rush mat, and in Nicopolis 
(in Epirus, opposite Actium) contented himself with 
an earthenware lamp after the theft of his iron one. 

Of the external aspects of his career it should 
be noted that he had a recognized position as a 
philosopher when Domitian banished ail such 
persons from Rome (presumably in a.d. 89 or 92) ; 
that he settled in Nicopolis, where he conducted 
what seems to have been a fairly large and well- 
regarded school ; that he travelled a little, probably 
to Olympia, and certainly once to Athens. 2 In 

1 He had been stung, no doubt, by the bitter and in 
his case unfair gibe of Demonax, who, on hearing Epictetus' 
exhortation to marry, had sarcastically asked the hand of 
one of his daughters (Lucian, Démon. 55). 

s Philostratus, Epist. 69 ; Lucian, Démon. 55 would not be 
inconsistent with the idea of such a visit, but does not 
necessarily présuppose it. 

concomitant of vasfc scholarship and érudition, but must 
have required a deliberate effort directed to the suppression 
of the éléments of hiiman interest. Epictetus' own allusions 
to his lameness are non-committal, but of course he would 
have been the last person to boast about such things. And 
yet, even then, the références to the power of one ? s master, 
or tyran t, to do in jury by means of chains, sword, rack, 
scourging, prison, exile, crucifixion, and the like (although 
the gênerai thème is a kind of Stoic commonplace). are so 
very numerous as compared with the physical afflictions 
which corne in the course of nature, that it is altogether 
reasonable to think of his imagination having been profoundly 
aftected during his impressionable years by a personal 
expérience of this very sort. 
X 
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this connection it should also be observed that his 
gênerai literary éducation was not extensive — 
Homer, of course, a little Plato and Xenophon, 
principally for their testimony about Socrates, a few 
stock références to tragedy, and the professional's 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the later schools, 
and this is practically ail. It can scarcely be 
doubtedj as Schenkl observes (p. xci), that this 
literary apparatus cornes almost entirely from the 
extensive collections of Chrysippus. And the same 
may be said of his aesthetic culture. He seems to 
tmve seen and been impressed by the gold-and- 
ivory statues of Zeus and Athena, at Olympia and 
Athens respectively, but he set no very high value 
upon the work of artists, for he allowed himself 
once the almost blasphemous characterization of the 
Acropolis and its incomparable marbles as " pretty 
bits of stone and a pretty rock." Epictetus was 
merely moralist and teacher, but yet of such tran- 
scendent attainments as such that it seems almost 
impertinent to expect anything more of him. 

The dates of his birth and of his death cannot 
be determined with any accuracy. The burning 
of the Capitol in a.d. 69 was yet a vivid memory 
while he was still a pupil of Musonius ; 1 he enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Hadrian, but not of 
Marcus Aurelius, for ail the latter's admiration of 
him ; and he speaks freely of himself as an old 
man, and is characterized as such by Lucian (Adv. 

1 The Capitol was burned in 69 and again in a.d. 80, but 
the référence to the event (I. 7, 3*2) as a crime suggests that 
the earlier date should be understood, since the burning 
then was due to révolution, while lhat in a.d 80 was 
accidentai. 
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Indoctum, 13) ; accordingly his life must have covered 
roughîy the period ca. a.d. 50-1 20, with which 
limits the rare and rather vague références to 
contemporary events agrée. He was, accordingly, 
an almost exact contemporary of Plutarch and 
Tacitus. 

Like Socrates and others whom he admired, he 
wrote nothing for publication, 1 and but little 
memory would have survived of him had not a 
faithful pupil, successful as historian and adminis- 
trâtes Flavius Arrian, recorded many a discourse 
and informa] conversation. Thèse are saved to us 
in four books of Atarpcj&itj or Discourses, 2 out of 
the original eight, and in a very brief compendium, 
the 'Ey^eiptSiov, 3 a Manual or Handbook, in which, 

1 Although he must have written much for his own 
purposes in elaborating his argumentation by dialectic, 
since he lauds Socrates for such a practice and speaks of 
it as usual for a ' ' philosopher. " Besides, in his own discourses 
he is ahvays looking for an interlocutor, whom hc often 
finds in the person of pupil or visitor, but, failing thèse, 
he carries on both sides of the debate himself. Cf. Colardeau, 
p. 294 f. 

2 Some, especially Schenkl, have believed in the existence 
of other collections, and it was long thought that Arrian 
had composed a spécial biography. But the évidence for 
the other works seems to be based entirely upon those 
variations in title and form of référence which ancient 
methods of citation freely allowed, and it is improbable 
that there ever existed any but the works just mentioned. 
See the spécial study by K. Asmus, whose conclusions have 
been accepted by Zeller, 767, n., and many others. 

* This has occasionally been translated by Pugio, or 
Dagger, in early modem éditions, possibly with a half- 
conscious memory of Hebrews iv. 12 : For the word of God 
is quick and powcrful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
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for the sake of a gênerai public which could not 
take time to read the larger ones, the éléments 
of his doctrine were somewhat mechanically put 
together out of Verbatim, or practically Verbatim, 
extracts from the Discourses, That Arrian's report 
is a sténographie 1 record of the ipsissima verba of 
the master there can be no doubt. His own 
compositions are in Attic, while thèse works are 
in the Koine, and there are such marked différences 
in style, especially in the use of several of the 
prépositions, as Miïcke has pointed out, that one 
is clearly dealing with another personality. Add 
to that the utter différence in spirit and tempo, 
and Arrian's inability when writing propria persona 
to characterize sharply a personality, while the 
conversations of Epictetus are nothing if not vivid. 

We h ave, accord ingly, in Arrian's Discourses a 
work which, if my knowledge does not fail me, 
is really unique in literature, the actual words of 
an extraordinarily gifted teacher upon scores, not 
to say hundreds, of occasions in his own class-room, 
conversing with visitors, reproving, exhorting, 
encouraging his pupils, enlivening the dullness of 
the formai instruction, and, in his own parable, 
shooting it through with the red stripe of a 
conscious moral purpose in préparation for the 

1 Hartmann, p. 252 ff., has settled this point. 



and inients of the heari. But despite the not inappropriate 
ebaracter of such a désignation, and the fact that iSimplicius 
himself (préface to his commentary) misunderstood the 
application, there can be no doubt but the word {3tf$\lov 
is to be supplied and that the correct meaning is Haruibook 
or CompcTidium ; cf. Colardeau's discussion, p. 25. 
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problem of right living. 1 The regular class exer- 
cises were clearly reading and interprétation of 
characteristic portions of Stoic philosophical works, 
somewhat as in an oral examination ; problems in 
formai logic, thèse apparently conducted by assistants, 
or advanced pupils ; and the préparation of thèmes 
or essays on a large scale which required much 
writing and allowed an ambitious pupil to imitate 
the style of celebrated authors. The Master super- 
vised the formai instruction in logic, even though 
it might be conducted by others, but there is no 
indication that he delivered systematic lectures, 
although he clearly made spécial préparation to 
criticize the interprétations of his pupils (I. 10, 8). 
From the nature of the comments, which présuppose 
a fair elementary training in literature, we can feel 
sure that only young men and not boys were ad- 
mitted to the school, and there are some remarks 
which sound very much like introductions to the 
gênerai subject of study, while others are pretty 
clearly addressed to those who were about to leave 
— constituting, in fact, an early and somewhat 
rudimentary variety of Commencement Address. 2 
Some of the pupils were preparing to teach, but the 
majority, no doubt, like Aman, were of high social 
position and contemplated ente ring the public service. 

For a proper understanding of the Discourses it 
is important to bear in mind their true character, 

1 Colardeau, pp. 71-113, has an admirable discussion of 
the method and technique of instruction employed. In 
view of the singularly valuable nature of the material it 
seems strange that more attention has not been paid to 
Epictetus in the history of ancient éducation. 

* See Halbauer, p. 45 ff., for a* good discussion of thèse 
points and a critique of the views of Bruns, Colardeau, and 
Hartmann, 
xiv 
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which Halbauer in a valuable study has most clearly 
stated thus (p. 56) : " The Diatribae are not the 
curriculum proper, nor even a part of that curricu- 
lum. On the contrary, tins consisted of readings 
from the Stoic writings, while the Diatribae 
accompany the formai instruction, dwell on this 
point or on that, which Epictetus regarded as of 
spécial importance, above ail give him an oppor- 
tunity for familiar discourse with his pupils, and 
for discussing with them in a friendly spirit their 
personal affairs." They are not, therefore, a formai 
présentation of Stoic philosophy, so that it is unfair 
to criticize their îack of System and their relative 
negîect of logic and physics, upon which the other 
Stoics laid such stress, for they were not designed 
as formai lectures, and the class exercises had dwelt 
salis super que, as Epictetus must h ave felt, upon 
the physics and logic, which were after ail only 
the foundation of conduct, the subject in which 
he was primarily interested. They are class-room 
comment, in the frank and open spirit which was 
characteristic of the man, containing not a little of 
what we should now be inclined to restrict to a 
private conférence, often closely connected, no 
doubt, with the readings and thèmes, but quite as 
often, apparently, little more than obiier dicta. 1 

1 Cf. Bonhôffer, 1S90, 22. The arrangement of topics by 
Anian is a point which seems not to have been discussed 
as fully as it deserves. Ha.rtmann'8 view, that the order 
Ls that of exact chronological séquence, seems to be an 
exaggeration of what may be in the main correct, but I 
think I can trace évidences of a somewhat formai nature in 
some of the groupings, and it seems not nnlikely that a few 
of the chapters contain remarks delivered on several oc- 
casions. However, this is a point which requires an elaborate 
investigation and cannot be discussed here. 
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They constitute a remarkable self-revelation of a 
character of extraordinary strength, élévation, and 
sweetness, and despite their fréquent répétitions 
and occasional obscurity must ever rank high in the 
literature of personal portrayal, even were one 
inclined to disregard their moral élévation. For 
Epictetus was without doubt, as the great wit and 
cynic Lucian calls him, "a marvellous old man." 

It may not be amiss to dwell a few moments 
upon the outstanding features of his personality, 
before saying a few words upon his doctrines, for 
his doctrines, or at ail events the varying emphasis 
laid on his doctrines, were to a marked degree 
influenced by the kind of man that he was. 

And first of ail I should observe that he had 
the point of view of a man who had sufl'ered from 
slavery and abhorred it, but had not been altogether 
able to escape its influence. He was predisposed 
to sufFer, to renounce, to yield, and to accept 
whatever burden might be laid upon him. 1 He 
was not a revolutionist, or a cultured gentleman, or 
a statesman, as were other Stoics before and after. 
Many of the good things of life which others 
enjoyed as a matter of course he had grown accus- 
tomed never to demand for himself ; and the social 
obligations for the maintenance and advancement 
of order and civilization, towards which men of 
higher station were sensitive, clearly did not weigh 
heavily upon his conscience. His whole teaching 
was to make men free and happy by a severe 
restriction of effort to the realm of the moral 

1 Compare the excellent remarks of E V. Arnold upon 
this point, -Encycîop., etc. s 324. 
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nature. 1 The celebrated life-formula, die^ov kcù 
àTT€)(ov> which one feeîs inclined to retranslate as 
" Endure and Renounce," in order to give it once 
more the definite meaning of which the cliché, 
"Bear and Forbear/* has almost robbed it, is, to 
speak frankly, with al] its wisdom, and humility, 
and purificatory power, not a suffi cient programme 
for a highly organized society making towards an 
envisaged goal of gênerai improvement. 

And again, in youth he must have been almost 
consumed by a passion for freedom. 1 know no 
man upon whose lips the idea more frequently 
occurs. The words " free '* (adjective and verb) and 
"freedom" appear some 130 times in Epictetus, 
that is, with a relative frequency about six times 
that of their occurrence in the New Testament 
and twice that of their occurrence in Marcus 
AureliuSj to take contemporary works of somewhat 
the same gênerai content And with the attain- 
ment of his personal freedom there must have 
come such an upwelling of gratitude to God as 
that which finds expression in the beautiful liymn 
of praise concluding the sixteenth chapter of the 
first book, so that, while most Stoics assumed or 
at least recognized the possibility of a kind of 
immortality, he could wholly dispense with that 
désire for the survival of personality after death 
which even Marcus Aurelius felt to be almost 
necessary for his own austère idéal of happiness. 2 

1 See Zeller's admirable discussion of this topic, p. 776. 

* " Sich aber als Menschheit (und nicht nur als In- 
dividuum) ebenso vergeudet zu fiïhlen, wie wir die einzelne 
Blûthe von der Natur vergeudet sehen, ist ein Gefûhl iiber 
aile Gefûhle. — Wer ist aber desselben fâhig? " F. Nietzsche : 
Jfenschlîchts, Allzummschtiches, I. 51. 
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Alniost as characteristic was his intensity. He 
speaks much of tranquillity, as miglit be expected 
of a Stoic, but lie was not one of those for whom 
that virtue is to be achieved only by Henry James's 
formula of successive accumulations of " endless " 
amounts of history, and tradition, and taste. His 
was a tranquillity, if there really be such a thing, 
of moral fervour, and of religious dévotion. His 
véhémence gave him an extraordinarily firm and 
clean-cut character, and made him a singularly 
impressive teacher, as Arrian in the introductory 
epistle attests. For he was enormously interested 
in his teaching, knowing well that in this gift 
lay his single talent ; made great efforts to présent 
his material in the simplest terms and in well- 
arranged séquence ; and sharply reproved those who 
blamed the stupidity of their pupils for what was 
due to their own incompétence in instruction. It 
also gave a notable vigour to his vocabulary and 
utterance, his Tîappr)<ria, or freedom of speech, suo 
quamque rem îiomine appellare, as Cicero (Ad. Fam. 
IX. 22, 1) characterizes that Stoic virtue, which 
few exemplified more effectively than Epictetus ; 
but it also, it must be confessed, made him some- 
what intolérant of the opinions of others, were they 
philosophie or religious, in a fashion which for 
better or for worse was rapidly gaining ground in 
his cîay. 1 

But he was at the saine time extremely modest. 
He never calls himself a " philosopher,'* he speaks 
frankly of his own failings, blâmes himself quite 
as much as his pupils for the failure of his instruc- 
tion ofttimes to produce its perfect work, and quotes 

1 See Bonhôffer's remarks upon this point (1911, 346). 
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freely the disrespectful remarks of others about him. 
He is severe in the condemnation of the unrepentant 
sinner, but charitable towards the naïve wrong- 
doer, going so far, in fact, in this direction as to 
advocateprinciples which would lead to the abolition 
of ail capital punishment. 1 He is mueh more an 
angel of mercy than a messenger of vengeance. 2 
And this aspect of his character cornes out most 
clearly perhaps in his attitude towards children, for 
with them a man can be more nearly himself than 
with his sophisticated associâtes. No ancient autlior 
speaks as frequently of them, or as sympathetically. 
They are one of his favourite parables, 3 and though 
be is well aware that a child is only an incomplète 
man, he likes their straightforwardness in play, 
he claps his hands to them and returns their 
(( Merry Saturnalia ! " greeting, yearns to get down 
on hands and knees and talk baby talk with them. 
There is, of course, a sensé in which Pascal's 
stricture of Stoic pride applies to Epictetus, for 
the Stoic virtues were somewhat self-consciously 
erected upon the basis of self-respect and self- 
reliance ; but a more humble and charitable Stoic 
it would have been impossible to find, and what 
pride there is belongs to the system and not to 
the man. 4 Towards God he is always devout, 

1 I, 18, especially sections 5 ff. 

2 See Colardeau, p. 209 ff., and Zeller, p. 780 f. 
* Cf. Rentiers interesting study. 

4 Pascal's judgraent (to say nothing of the grotesque 
mîsconceptions of J. B. Rousseau) was undoubtedly in- 
fiuenced by his préoccupation with the Enckeb idion, w hich, 
as necessarily in such a compendium of doctrine, is more 
Stoic than Epiotetean, and suppresses man}' of the more 
amiable traits of personality. The actual man of the 
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grateful, humble, and there is a little trace in him 
of that exaltation of self which in some of the 
Stoics tended to accord to the idéal man a moral 
élévation that made him sometimes the equal if not 
in certain aspects almost the superior of God. 1 

His doctrines were the conventional ones of 
Stoicism, representing rather the teaching of the 
early Stoics than that of the middle and later 
schools, as BonhofFer has elaborately proven. There 
is, accordingly, no occasion to dwell at length upon 
them, but for the sake of those who may wish 
to fit a particular teaching into his gênerai scheme, 
a very brief outline may here be attempted. 2 

Every man bears the exclusive responsibility 
himself for his own good or evil, since it is im- 
possible to imagine a moral order in which one 
person does the wrong and another, the innocent, 
suffers. Therefore, good and evil can be only those 
things which dépend entirely upon our moral 
purpose, what we generally call, but from the 
Stoic's point of view a little inaccurately, our free 

1 As expressed, e.g,, in Seneca, De Prov. VI. 6: Hoc est 
qico deum antecedalis : ille extra patientiam malorwm est, vos 
supra patientiam. Cf. alao Zeller, 257. 

3 I am following here in the main, but not uniformly, 
Von Arnim's admirable sumraary. 



Discourscs is a very jmich more attractive figure than the 
imaginary reconstruction of the man from the abstracted 
principles of the Manual ; there he is a man, here a statue 
(Martha; 162 f.). It would go hard with many to have 
their personal traits deduced from the évidence supplied by 
the grammars, indices, or even. confessions of faith that 
they have written ; especially hard if the compendiiim 
were drawn up somewhat mechanically by another's hand. 
XX 
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wiM; they cannot consist in any of those things 
which others can do either to us or for us. Man's 
highest good lies in the reason, which distinguishes 
him frora other animais. This reason shows itself 
in assent or dissent, in désire or aversion, and in 
choice or refusai, 1 which in turn are based upon 
an exterual impression, favracrta, that is, a prime 
datum, a "constant," beyond our power to alter. 
But we remain free in regard to our attitude 
towards them. The use which we make of the 
external impressions is our one chief concern, and 
upon the right kind of use dépends exclusively 
our happiness. In the realm of judgement the 
truth or falsity of the external impression is to be 
decided. Here our concern is to assent to the true 
impression, reject the false, and suspend judgement 
regarding the uncertain. This is an act of the 
moral purpose, or free will. We should never 
forget this responsibility, and never assent to an 
external impression without this preliminary testing. 
In order to escape from being misled by fallacious 
reasoning in the formation of thèse judgements we 
need instruction in logic, although Epictetus warns 
against undue dévotion to the subtleties of the 
subject. 

Corresponding to assent or dissent in the realm 
of the intellectual are désire or aversion in the 
realm of good and evil, which is the most important 

1 This triple division of philosophy, with especial but 
not exclusive application to ethics, is the only notably 
original élément which the minute studies of many invest-i- 
gators have found in Epictetus, and it is rather a peda- 
gogical device for lucid présentation than an innovation in 
thought. See Bonhoffer, 1S90, 22 ff. ; Zeller, p. 769 ; especi- 
ally More, p. 107 f. 
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thing for man, since from failing to attain one's 
désire, and from encountering what one would 
avoid, come ail the passions and sorrows of man- 
kind. In every désire or aversion there is implicit 
a value-judgement concerning the good or evil of 
the particular thing involved, and thèse in turn 
rest upon gênerai judgements (Soy/xara) regarding 
things of value. If \ve are to make the proper 
use of our freedom in the field of désire or aversion 
we must have the correct judgements concerning 
good and evil. Now the correct judgement is, that 
nothing outside the realm of our moral purpose is 
either good or evil. Nothing, therefore, of that 
kind can rightly be the object of désire or aversion, 
hence we should restrict the will to the field in 
which alone it is free, and cannot, therefore, come 
to grief. But herein we need not merely the 
correct theoretical conviction, but also continuai 
practice in application (aovajcriç), and it is this which 
Epictetus attempts to impart to his pupils, for it 
is the foundation of his whole system of éducation. 

Final ly, in the field of choice or refusai belongs 
the duty 1 (to KaOrjKov) of man, his intelligent action 
in human and social relations. Externals, which 
are neither good nor evil, and so indiffèrent (àSia- 
</>opa), because not subject to our control, play a 
certain rôle, none the less, as matters with which 
we have to deal, indeed, but should regard no 
more seriously than players treat the actual bail 
with which they play, in comparison with the game 
itself. It is characteristic of Epictetus that, although 
he recognizes this part of Stoic doctrine in which 
the theoretical indifférence of externals is in practice 

1 On the use of this term, cf. More, p. 116, 12. 
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largely abandoned, he manifests but slight interest 
in it. 

Among duties he is concerned principally with 
those of a social character. Nature places us in 
certain relations to other persons, and thèse dé- 
termine our obligations to parents, brothers, children, 
kinsmen, friends, fellow-citizens, and mankind in 
gênerai. We ought to have the sensé of fellowship 
arid partnership (kohwikoi), that is, in thought and 
in action we ought to remember the social organiza- 
tion in which we have been placed by the divine 
order. The shortcomings of our fellow-men are to 
be met with patience and charity, and we should 
not allow ourselves to grow indignant over them, for 
they too are a necessary élément in the universal plan. 

The religious possibilités of Stoicism are de- 
veloped further by Epictetus than by any other 
représentative of the school. The conviction that 
the universe is wholly governed by an all-wise, 
divine Providence is for him one of the principal 
supports of the doctrine of values. Ail things, 
even apparent evils, are the will of God, compre- 
hended in his universal plan, and therefore good 
from the point of view of the whole. It is our 
moral duty to elevate ourselves to this conception, 
to see things as God sees them. The man who 
reconciles his will to the will of God, and so 
recognizes that every event is necessary and reason- 
able for the best interest of the whole, feels no 
discontent with anything outside the control of 
his free will. His happiness he finds in filling the 
rôle which God has assigned him, l>ecoming thereby 
a voluntary co-worker with God, and in filling this 
rôle no man can hinder him. 
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Religion as reconciliation to the inévitable — e/coVra 
Sexco-flai rà àvay*eûa (frg. 8), in gratiam cum fato 
revertere 1 — is almost perfectly exemplified in Epic- 
tetus, for with him philosophy lias definitely turned 
religion, and his instruction has become less secular 
than clérical. 2 But it is astonishing to what heights 
of sincère dévotion, of intimate communion, he 
attained, though starting with the monistic pre- 
conceptions of his school, for the very God who 
took, as he felt, such personal interest in him, was 
after ail but " a subtle form of matter pervading 
the grosser physical éléments . . . this Providence 
only another name for a mechanical law of ex- 
pansion and contraction, absolutely predetermined 
in its everlasting récurrences." 3 Of his theology 
one can scarcely speak. His personal needs and 
his acquiescence with tradition led him to make 
of his God more than the materials of his philo- 
sophical tenets could allow. The resuit is for our 
modem thinking an almost incredible mixture of 
Theism, Pantheism, and Polytheism, and it is im- 
possible, out of detached expressions, to construct 
a consistent System. As a matter of fact, with* a 
naïve faith in God as a kind of personification of 
the soul's désire, he seems to have cherished 
simultaneously ail of thèse mutually exclusive views 
of his nature. His moral end was eudaemonism, 

1 Seneca, Ep. 91, 15. " Dass der Mensch ins Unvermeid- 
liche sich fiige, darauf dringen aile Religionen ; jede sucht 
auf ihre Weise mit dieser Aufgabe fertig zu werden." — 
Goethe. 

2 Cf. Lagrange, p. 211. — £< The school of the philosophers 
is a hospitai " {cf. Epict. III. 23, 30). 

8 More, p. 167, and cf. the whole brilliant passage, 
p. 162 ff. 
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to which, in a singularly frank expression (I. 4, 27), 
he was ready to sacrifice even truth itself. No 
wonder, then, he cared little for logic as such and 
not at ail for science. 1 " The moral ist assumes 
that what lies upon his heart as an essential need, 
must also be the essence and heart of reality. . . . 
In looking at everything from the point of view 
of happiness men bound the arteries of scientific 
research." Though spoken of the Socratic schools 
in gênerai, this word of Nietzsche's 2 seems especi- 
ally apt of Epictetus. He was of an âge when 
the search for happiness by the process of consulting 
merely the instincts of the heart was leading 
rapidly to an aliénation from scientific truth and 
a prodigious décline in richness of cultural ex- 
périence. 

Yet even in his happiness, which we cannot dismiss 
as a mere pose, there was something wanting. The 
existence of evil was in one breath denied, and in 
ànother presumed by the elaborate préparations that 
one must make to withstand it. " And having done 
ail, to stand ? " No, even after having done ail, " the 
house might get too full of smoke," the hardships of 
life too great any longer to endure ; the ominous 
phrase, " the door is open," or its équivalent, the final 
recourse of suicide, recurs at intervais through his 
pages like a tolling bell. And beyond ? Nothing. 
Nothing tofear indeed ; " the dewdrop sinks into the 
shining sea." " When He provides the necessities 
no longer, He sounds the recall ; He opens the door 
and says, ' Go.' Where ? To nothing you need 
fear, but back to that from which you came, to what 

1 Cf. Zeller. p. 770. 

a Afenschliches, AUzumenschlicheê, I. 21 ; 23. 
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is friendly and akin to you, to the physical éléments" 
(III. 13, 14). But at the same time there is nothing 
to hope for. 1 

That Epictetus was infîuenced by the writings of 
the New Testament has often been suggested. 
There were those in late antiquity who asserted 
it, 2 and it was natural enough in an âge when 
Tertullian and Jérôme believed that Seneca had 
conversed with Paul, and in Musonius Rufus, the 
teacher of Epictetus, Justin (II. 8) recognizes a 
kindred spirit. But despite the recrudescence of 
the idea from time to time, and the existence of a 
few scholars in our own génération who seem yet 
to believe it, this question can be regarded as 
definitely settled by the elaborate researches of 
Bonhôffer (1911). Of course Epictetus knew about 
the existence of Christians, to whom he twice refers, 
calling them once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff.), and a second 
time Galilaeans (IV. 7, 6), for there was an early 
community at Nicopolis (Paul's Epistle to Titus, iii. 
12), but he shared clearly in the vulgar préjudices 
against them, and his gênerai intolérance of variant 
opinion, even when for conscience' sake, makes it 
certain that he would never have bothered to read 
their literature. The linguistic resemblances, which 
are occasionally striking, like " Lord, have mercy ! " 
Kvptt, iXirjarcvj are only accidentai, because Epictetus 
was speaking the common language of ethical 
exhortation in which the evangelists and apostles 
wrote ; while the few specious similarities are 
counterbalanced by as many striking différences 
In the field of doctrine, the one notable point of 

1 See More, p. 168 ff. 

a A Byzantine scholiast in Solienkl 2 xv. 
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disregard for the things of this world 1 is offset by 
so many fundamental différences in presupposition, 
if not in common ethical practice, that any kind 
of a sympathetic understanding of the new religion 
on the part of Epictetus is inconceivable. A certain 
ground-tone of religious capability, a fading of 
interest in the conventional fields of human achieve- 
mentj a personal kindliness and " harmlessness " of 
character, a truly pathetic longing as of tired men 
for a passive kind of happiness, an ill-defined 
yearning to be " saved " by some spectacular and 
divine intervention, thèse things are ail to be found 
in the Discourses } yet they are not there as an 
effect of Christian teaching, but as a true réfection 
of the tone and temper of those social circles to 
which the Gospel made its powerful appeal. 2 

His influence has been extensive and has not 
yet waned. Hadrian was his friend, and, in the 
next génération, Marcus Aurelius was his ardent 
disciple. Celsus, Gellius, and Lucian lauded him, 
and Galen wrote a spécial treatise in his defence. 
His merits were recognized by Christians like 
Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Augustine, 
while Origen rated him in some respects even 

1 " I find in Epictetus," says Pascal, "an incomparable 
art to disturb the repose of those who seek it in things 
external, and to force the m to recognize that it is impossible 
for them to find anything but the error and the suffering 



themselves without reserve to God aJone." 

2 "For it is doubtful if there was ever a Christian of 
the early Church," remarks von Wilamowitz {Kultur der 
Gegenivart 3 , 1. 8, 244), " who came as close to the real teaching 
of Jésus as it stands in the synoptic gospels as did this 
Phrygian." 




escape, if they do not give 
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above Plato. His Manuai, with a few simple 
changes, principal ly in the proper names, was 
adapted by two différent Christian ascetics as a rule 
and guide of monastic life. 1 

In modem times his vogue started rather slowïy 
with translations by Perotti and Politian, but ver- 
nacular versions began to appear in the sixteenth 
century, and at the end of that century and the 
first part of the subséquent one, Epictetus was one 
of the most powerful forces in the movement of 
Neo-Stoicism, especially under the protagonists 
Justus Lipsius and Bishop Guillaume Du Vair. 2 His 
work and the essays of Montaigne were the principal 
secular readings of Pascal, and it was with Epictetus 
and his disciple Marcus Aurelius that the Earl 
of Shaftesbury "was most thoroughly conversant." 3 
Men as différent as Touissant L'Ouverture and 
Landor, Frederick the Great and Leopardi, have 
been among his admirers. The number of éditions 
and new printings of his works, or of portions or 
translations of the same, averages considerably 
more than one for each year since the invention 
of printing. In the twentieth century, through 
the inclusion of Crossley's Golden Sayings of 
Epictetus in Charles William Eliot's Harvard Séries 
of Classics, and of the Manual in Cari Hilty's Gluck, 
of which two works upwards of three hundred and 

1 The saine was done again in the seventeenth century for 
the Carthusians by Matthias Mittner (1632), who took the 
first 35 of his 50 precepts Ad conservandam animi pacem 
from the Encheiridion. See Jeta Erudit. 1726, 264. 

2 See Zanta's elaborate work upon the share taken by 
thèse men in the movement. 

3 B. Ranci : The Life, etc, t of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(author of the Characteristics), (1900), p. xi. 
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fifty thousand copies had, at a récent date, been 
sold, it may safely be asserted that inore copies 
of portions of his work have been printed in the last 
two décades than ever existed ail told from his own 
day down to that time. 

In concluding one can hardly refrain from trans- 
lating a portion of the sincère and stirring passage 
in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribdte of his 
homage : 

" So much for Seneca ; another brilliant sta* 
anses, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in 
merit ; comparable with him in the weight, if not 
in the bulk, of his writings ; superior in his life. 
He was a man who relied wholly upon himself 
and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and 
servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most 
exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every 
âge 

" But few of his work s remain : the Encheiridion, 
assuredly a noble pièce, and as it were the soul 
of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Dis- 
courses, which he delivered on the streets, in his 
house, and in the school, collected and arranged 
by Arrian. Nor are thèse ail extant. . . . But, so 
help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in 
them ! a soul aflame, and burning with love of the 
honourable ! There is nothing in Greek their like, 
unless I am mistaken ; I mean with such notable 
vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with 
true philosophy he will hardly stir or affeet, but 
when a man has made some progress or is already 
far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him 
up, and though he is always touching some tender 
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spot, yet he gives delight also. . . . There is no one 
who better influences and shapes a good mind. I 
never read that old man without a stirring of my 
soul witbin me, and, as with Homer, I think the 
more of him each time I re-read him, for he seems 
always new ; and even after I have returned to 
him I feel that I ought to return to him yet once 
more." 
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The editio princeps of Epie te tus was prepared by 
Victor Trincavelli at Venice, in 1535, from a sïngu- 
larly faulty MS., so that it is valueless for the 
purposes of textual criticism. The first substantial 
work of a critical character was done by Jacob 
Schegk, a distinguished professor of medicine at 
Tubingen, in the édition of Basel, 1554. Although 
few changes were made in the Greek text, Schegk 
émployed his admirable Latin version as a médium 
for the correction of hundreds of passages. Even 
greater were the services of Hieronymus Wolf, 
whose édition, with translation and commentary, 
Basel, 1560, is perhaps the most important landmark 
in Epictetean studies, but for some reason failed to 
influence markedly the common tradition, which 
long thereafter continued to reproduce the inferior 
Greek text of Schegk (Trincavelli). 

The next advance h connected with the name of 
John Upton, whose work appeared in parts, London, 
1739-41. Upton had some knowledge of a nuraber 
of MSS., and in particular a ec codex," which was a 
copy of the Trincavelli édition that contained in the 
margins numerous readings of a MS. now in Mutina, 
and possibly other MSS., together with notes and 
emendations from Wolf, Salmasius, and others, so 
that one cannot be certain always just what 
"authority " is behind any particular reading whose 

1 For détails see my fortheoming Contributions ioward a 
Bibliograpky of Epictetus. 
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source is otherwise not accounted for. He had, 
moreover, the annotations of Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and the assistance of the learned James 
Harris, and his contributions to the interprétation of 
Epictetus in the elaborate commentary are numerous. 
Richard Bentley's sagacious and often brilliant 
emendations entered in the margins of his copy of 
the Trincavelli édition remained unfortunately un- 
known until quite recently, as also the ingenious 
and stimulating, but on the whole less carefully 
considered, annotations of J. J. Reiske (in H. 
Schenkl's édition). 

Appropriately désigna ted Monumerita (Epicteteae 
Pkilosophiae Monumenta) is the great work in five 
large volumes by Johannes Schweighauser, Leipzig, 
1 799-1 800, immediately following a notable édition, 
in fact the only really critical édition, of the Enckei- 
ridion (1798), which, despite its imperfections, subsé- 
quent editors have been content merely to reprint. 
Schweighauser' s work is characterized by acumen, 
industry, and lucidity, and it will be long before it 
is entirely superseded. The édition by A. Koraes, 
Paris, 1826, although its authpr was a learned and 
ingenious scholar, is marred by a number of unneces- 
sary rewritings. 

A substantial critical édition we owe to the pains- 
taking labours of Heinrich Schenkl (Leipzig, 1894; 
editio minor, 1898; second édition, 1916). This is 
based upon the Bodleian M S. Mise. Graec. 251, s. 
xi/xii, which Schenkl and, it wouîd appear, J. L. G. 
Mowat before him (Jour?i. of Philol. 1877, 60 AT. ; cf. 
J. B. Mayor, CL Rev. 1895, 31 f., and Schenkl, ed. 
minor, 1898, p. iv ; ed. 1916, p. iv) have shown to be 
the archétype of ail the numerous existing MSS. of 
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the Discourses. 1 For the ediiio minor (1898) a new 
collation was prepared by the skilled hand of W. M. 
Lindsay, and for the second édition (1916) Schenkl 
himself had photographs of the complète M S. to 
work with, wîrile T. W. Allen furnished an expert's 
transcription of the Scholia, with the resuit that, 
although the first édition by Schenkl left something 
to be desired in the accuracy and fullness of its M S. 
readings, one can approach the apparatus crilicus of 
the second édition with ail reasonable confidence. 
Schenkl's own contributions to the constitution of 
the text by way of emendation are considérable, the 
number of emendations, however, wisely somewhat 
reduced in the latest printing. A very full index 
verborum greatly facilitâtes studies of ail kinds. 

Of the Encheiridion scores of éditions have 
appeared, but hardly any that deserve mention 
either for critical or exegetical value, except those 
that form parts of the above-mentioned éditions by 
Wolf, Upton, and Schweighâuser (a better text in 
his separate édition of the Encheiridion, Leipzig, 
1798). But a fevv necessary remarks about that 
work and the Fragments will be given in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of the présent work. 

A brief list of some of the most important titles 
bearing upon the criticism of Epictetus: — 

H. von Arnim, article " Epiktetos," in Pauly's 
Realencyclop'àdie, etc., Zweite Bearbeitung, VI. 

1 For someaccount of a large number of thèse, see Schenkl *, 
LV— LVIII. Their value is very slight indeed, and only for 
purposes of emendation, since as yet there seem to exist no 
anthentic traces of the existence of a second early MîS. of 
Epictetus, so that the Discourses must have survived the 
Middle Ages in only a single exempter. 
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126-31. Contains an excellent summary of his 
teaching. 

E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism. Cambridge, 1911. 

Article " Epi c te tu s/' in Hastings, Enc. of Rel. 
VI, 323 f. 

R. Asm us, Quaestiones Epicteteae. Freiburg i. B. 1888. 

R. Bentley's critical notes on Arrian's " Discourses 
of Epictetus " ; Trans. Amer, Philol. Assoc. 1921, 
53, 40-52 (by W. A. Oldfather). 

A. Bonhôffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890. 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet. Stuttgart, 1894. 
Epiktet und das Neue Testament. Giessen, 1911. 
"Epiktet und das Neue Testament," Zeitschr. fiir 
die neutest. Wiss. 1912, 13, 281-92. Thèse are 
incomparably the most important critical works 
on the sabjects which they cover, and on many 
points have reached définitive conclusions. 

R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe. Marburg, 1910. "Das 
religiôse Moment in der ethischen Unterweisung 
des Epiktets und das Neue Testament," Zeitschr. 
fur die neutest. Wiss. 1912, 13, 97 ft*., 177 ff. 

Th. Colardeau, Étude sur Épictcle. Paris, 1903. 

F. W. Farrar, Seekers after God. London, 1863, and 

often reprinted. 
H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassnng der griechischen 
Philosophen und das Idéal der inneren Freiheit. 
Jena, 1904. P. 186, and especially 195 ff. 2nd 
ed. 1915. 

O. H al bau er, De diatribis Epicteti. Leipzig, 1911. 
K. Hartmann, "Arrian und Epiktet," Neue Jahrb. 

1905, 15, 248-75. 
E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 

upon the Christian Church. Sixth éd., London, 

1897. 
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S = Cod. Bodleianus Mise. Graec. 251, s. xi/xii. 
Sa, Sb, Se, Sd = corrections of différent periods, as 

discriminated by Schenkl. 
s = one or more copies of S. 

In gênerai only the important déviations from S 
have been recorded in the apparatiis criticus. AH 
substantial emendations, when made by modem 
scholarSj are recorded, but the obvious corrections 
made by Greek scholars themselves, either on S 
itself or in its numerous copies, have generally been 
passed over in silence, since the number of thèse is 
so large (for S is full of errors of ail kinds) that they 
would seriously clutter up the page without adding 
anything important to our knowledge. For détails 
of the MS. tradition the reader is referred to the 
elaborate apparatus in Schenkl's second ed. (Leipzig, 
1916), upon which the présent text is dépendent, 
although I have not hesitated to départ from his 
reading or his punctuation in a number of passages. 

W. A. OLDFATHER. 

UrbanUj Illi?iois. 

Marck 6, 1925. 
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ç, riepï irpovolas. 

TLepl rrjs xp e ^ as T ûv fier air iirrévroiv Kal vTroOtrtKÛv ko! roiv 

rf . "On aî §vvdjj.et$ toÎs àiravBçvTOts ovk atr^aÀeîs. 
6'. ïl<i)S àirb rov avyyeveîs yfxâs rivai t<£ Ô€$ èvé\8oi &v ris 4n\ 
rà é|ï)s ; 

i. Tlpbs rovs ir€p\ ras iv 'Pcc/x-p irpoayuyas io-novSaKéras. 
ta!. Tlepi <f>t\offropytas. 
tB'. Tïepl evapeo-r-haeas. 

iy\ Tlœs €Kao~ra e&rt iroifîv aptar&s Otoïs ; 
i5'. "Ort navras ècpopâ rb Qriov. 

1 The whole title supplied by Schenkl. 
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ARRIAN'S DISCOURSES 
OF EPICTETUS 

IN FOUR BOOKS 



BOOK I 



ChapUrs of- the First Book 

I. Of the thinga which are under our control and 
not under our control. 
IL How may a man préserve his proper character 
upon every occasion ? 

III. From the thesis that God is the Father of man- 

kind, how may one proceed to the conséquences ? 

IV. Of progress. 

V. Against the Académies. 
VI. Of providence. 

VII. Of the use of equivocal prémisses, hypothetical 

arguments, and the like. 
VIII. That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error. 
IX. How from the thesis that we are akiu to God may 
one proceed to the conséquence ? 
X. To those who have set their hearts upon prefer- 
ment &t Rome. 
XI. Of family affection. 
XII. Of contentment. 

XIII. How may each several thing be done acceptably 

to the gods ? 

XIV. That the Deity oversees ail men. 
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te'. Ti iirayytWerai <pi\o<ro<pîa ; 

tç'. Tlep\ -wpovoias. 

iC' "On àvayitaîa rct \oytK<L 

tt) • "On ob $€? x a ^ €wa ' vciu T °îs a^iapravofiivois, 

10*. Tlcàs %X €iV irpbs tvvs rvpdvvovs ; 

k. Tienï rov \6yov irûs avrov OeœpTjTtfcés iariv. 
ma*. Tïpbs tous QavfiâÇçaQai 6é\ovras. 
KfS\ Tlepl rûv Trpo\{i\pewv. 
Ky' . n^bs 'EttIkovpqv. 

Uœs irphs ràs trepivrâatis ayocviartov ; 
Upbs rb avré. 
kç'. T/s à fticariKos v6{xos ; 

/c£'. ïloaaxûs al <pavra<riai ylvovrai ical riva vp6x*tpa wpbs 

auras ^or}d-f}fiara wapa<TKevao'r4ov ; 
K-rf. "On ov Set x a ^ e7ra l v€lv avQp-Jmois Ka\ riva rà uiKpà Ka\ 

fi€yâ\a 4v àvQpéirois. 
KO*. Uepl eirtrraBeias. 

A.'. Tl 5e? irpéx^tpov tx* tv ^ v Ta ' s vtpio'rdo'to'iv ; 

'Appiavbs Aovk'mù YeXklœ yaipe.iv 

1 Oîrre avvéypa^a eyà> rovç 'RttucttÎtov Xoyovç 
ovtù)<; 07Tû)Ç âv Tiç avyypdyjreie rà roiavra ovre 
è^rjveyKa el<s àvô pdairovs aùros, oç 7e ovèe avy- 

2 ypdyfrat <f)r)ij,[. ocra Se t}kovov avrov Xeyovros, 
ravra avrâ eireipad^v avroîs ovofiaa'iv o>ç olov 
re rjv ypayjrd/jievos viroixvr\p,ara etç varepov 
è/JLavrcp SiacpvXdÇac t^ç èfceivov hiavoias tcal 

3 ira p priai aç. eari 8r) roiavra (ùairep elfcbç Sirota 
âv Ttç avroÔev opfiTjôeis eïiroi rrpoç erepov, ov% 
ôiroîa âv èirl rœ varepov evrvyyaveiv rivas 

4 avroïs avyy pdcfyoï. roiavra S' ovra ovtc olSa 
07Tû)Ç ovre ercovros ifiov ovre eïhoros k^eireaev eiç 

1 The contrast intended is between ypd<pa>, *' write," § 2, 
and a-vyypâtpca, "compose." Arrian had in inind, no doubt, 
the works of Plato and Xenophon, which, although they pur- 
ported to reproduce the words of Socrates, were in fact 
highly fîniahed literary compositions. 
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XV. What does philosophy profess ? 
XVL Of providence. 

XVII. That the art of reasoning ia indispensable. 
XVIII. That we onght not to be angry with the erring. 
XIX. How ougbt we to bear ourselves towards tyrants ? 
XX. How does the reasoning faculty contemplate 
itself ? 

XXI. To those who would be admired. 
XXII. Of preconceptions. 
XXIIL In answer to Epicurus. 

XXIV. How should we strnggle against difficultés ? 

XXV. Upon the same thème. 
XXVI. What is the rule of life ? 

XXVII. In how many ways do the external impressions 
arise, and what aids should we have ready at 
hand to meet them ? 
XXVHL That we ought not to be angry with men ; and 
what are the little things and the great among 
men? 

XXIX Of steadfastness. 

XXX. What aid ought we have at hand in difficulties ? 



Arrian to Lucius Gellius, greeting: 

I have not composed thèse JVords of Epictetus 
as one might be said to "compose" books of this 
kind, nor have I of my own act published them to 
the world ; indeed, I acknowledge that I have not 
" composed " them at ail. 1 But whatever I heard 
him say I used to write down, word for word, as 
best I could, endeavouring to préserve it as a 
mémorial, for my own future use, of his way of 
thinking and the frankuess of his speech. They are, 
accordingly, as you might expect, such remarks as one 
man might make off-hand to another, not such as he 
would compose for men to read in after time. This 
being their character, they have fallen, I know not 
how, without my will or knowledge, into the hands 
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5 àv0pcù7rov<;. àX)C èfxot ye où 7ro\ùç \6yos, el oùx 
i ko vos (f>avov/Mai o~vyypd<j)€iv, ^iriKTrjTcp re oùc¥ 
6\Lyos, el Kara^pov^aei téç clÙtov tcov Xoycov, 
€7rel /cal Xéycov clÙtovs oùSevbç aXkov SrfXoç rjv 
€(piéfi€Vo<; otl /jlt) Kivrjaat ràç yvco/nas tcov àtcov- 

6 ovtcov 717309 Ta /3é\Ti<TTa. el fzèv 8rj tovto ye 
avro hiairpaiTOivro 01 \6yot, oîtrot, ïyoïev àv 
oîfxai oirep xprj eyew roùç tcov cf>tXocr6(f)cov \6yovs* 

7 el Se /x?;, àXX* èfceîvo ïcrTCOcrav ol ivTvyxdvovTes 
ort> avros oiTore eXeyev avrovs, àvdyKt) rjv tovto 
Tîâaxeiv tov àtcpocopLevov czÙtcov oirep èfceîpos 

8 avrbv iradelv f)/3ov\€TO. el S' ol Xoyoi airoï i<j) y 
clvtcov tovto où hiaix paTTOVTCLi> Tvyov fièv iyco 
atTtos, tvxop Se /cal àvdy/ci) o#t&>ç e%e*i>. eppcoao. 



a, Hepl tcov êcj> T)pXv xai ovk icp' fjfiîv 

1 Tcov dXXcov hvvcifiecov oùhefiLav evprjtreTe czvttjv 
aîrrf/ç OecoprjTLKijv^ où tolvw oùSè èo/ci/iao~Ti/C7}v 

2 fj à'KohoKiixatTTiK,r)v. rj ypa/ifiaTiKT) fJi€XP L TiV0 ^ 
KÇ.KTr)Tai to ôecoprjTtfcov ; fieXP 1 T °û Siayvcovai 
Ta ypdfificiTCi. r/ fiovcri/crj ; peXP 1 r °v Siayvcovai 

3 to ^eXoç. aÙTï) ovv avTrjv ôecopeî tjç clvtcov ; 
oùèa/Acos. àXX* ot€ /j,év, âv tl ypdcpyç tco eTaipco, 
Bel tovtcov tcov ypaiTTécoi', f) ypa/i/juaTt/cr) iper 
TtoTepov he ypaiTT€ov tco eTalpco 7) où ypamiov, 
7) ypa^fiaTiKT) oÙk epeî. tccà Trepï tcov fieXcov 



1 Bwdfiets includes arts as well as faculties, and both are 
dealt vvith in this context. 
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of men. Yet to me it is a matter of small concern 
if I shall be thought incapable of " composing " a 
work, and to Epictetus of no concern at ail if anyone 
shall despise his words, seeing that even when he 
uttered them he was clearly aiming at nothing else 
but to incite the minds of his hearers to the best 
things. If, now, thèse words of his should produce 
that same efFect, they would have, I think, just that 
success which the words of the philosophers ought 
to have ; but if not, let those who read thera be 
assured of this, that when Epictetus himself spoke 
them, the hearer could not help but feel exactly 
what Epictetus wanted him to feel. If, however, 
the words by themselves do not produce this efFect, 
perhaps I am at fault, or else, perhaps, it cannot 
well be otherwise. Farewell. 



CHAPTER I 

Of the things which are under our control and not 
under our control 

Amoxg the arts and faculties 1 in gênerai you will 
find none that is self-contemplative, and therefore 
none that is either self-approving or self-disapproving. 
How far does the art of grammar possess the power 
of contemplation ? Only so far as to pass judgement 
upon what is written. How far the art of music ? 
Only so far as to pass judgement upon the melody. 
Does either of them, then, contemplate itself ? Not 
at ail. But if you are writing to a friend and are at 
a loss as to what to write, the art of grammar will 
tell you ; yet whether or no you are to write to your 
friend at ail, the art of grammar will not tell. The 
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Cù(TaVTCû<; ïj fJLOVCTLKT]' TTOTepOV S 9 d(TT€OV VVV Kal 

Kidapiareov rj ovre aaikov ovre KiQapiaTeov ovk 

4 èp€Î. Ttç ovv èpel ; r) Kal avTtjv deaypovcra Kal 
râ\\a iravra, clvttj S* iarl Ttç ; r) hvvafii^ rj 
Xoryuct)* fxovrj yàp afin] Kal avTrjv Karavorjcrov<Ta 
r Trapel\r}'TrTaL i rtç t€ iari /cal ri èvvarac Kal 
ttoctov àljia ovcra èXrjXvdev, Kal ràç aXXaç àirâ- 

5 aaç. tL ydp iariv âXXo to Xeyov orc yj^vaiov 
KaXov icrriv ; aùro yàp ov Xêyet* BfjXov oti fj 

6 y^pr\aTiK7] Suj/a/uç raîç (pavracriais. tl âXXo 
to fjbovo-i/crjv, ypa^ariKrjV) Taç aXXaç hwapueis 
Sta/cpîvov, BofCLfidÇov rà<; xp-qcreis avrwv Kal tov<; 
Kaipovs irapaSeiKvvov ; ovSèv âXXo. 

7 rf D.aTrep ovv r\v âfjcov, to Kp/iriarov âirdvTwv 
Kal Kvpievov oi 6eol pôvov ifi r)plv liroir\aav 9 rrjv 
Xprjatv tt]v opûijv ratç <f)avracrlai$, rà S' âXXa 

S ovk ifi r)pîv. àpd ye on ovk r)ôeXov ; èyè> fièv 
Soko) oti, et r)8vvavTo, fcà/ceîva âv r)fiîv èiré- 

9 Tpeyjrav* âXXa iravrco^ ovk r)8vvavTO. eirt, yr}? 
yàp ôWaç Kal crcopuaTL o-vvBeSefjiêvovs toiovtcû Kal 
KOivcûvoï*; toiovtoi<; 7Tû)ç olov t' r)v eh ravra vtto 

T(OV 6/CTOÇ p,T) €/jL7To8L^€O-0aL ; 

10 'AXXa tl Xéyec 6 Zevs ; " 'EirtKTrfTe, et olov 
Te rjv, Kal to acûfJLaTùov âv aov Kal to kttjo-lSlov 

11 èiroLrjcra èXevôepov Kal dm apan oSùœtov '. vvv Se, 
8 
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same holds true of tbe art of music with regard to 
mélodies ; but whether y ou are at this moment to 
sing and play on the lyre, or neither sing nor play, 
it will not tell. What art or faculty, then, will tell ? 
That one which contemplâtes botb itself and every- 
thing else. And what is this? The reasoning 
faculty ; for this is the only one we have inherited 
which will take knowlêdge both of itself — what it is, 
and of what it is capable, and how valuable a gift it 
is to us — and likewise of ail the other faculties. 
For what else is it that tells us gold is beautiful ? For 
the gold itself does not tell us. Clearly it is the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
What else judges with discernment the art of music, 
the art of grammar, the other arts and faculties, 
passing judgement upon their uses and pointing out 
the seasonable occasions for their use ? Nothing 
else does. 

As was fitting, therefore, the gods have put under 
our control only the most excellent faculty of ail 
and that which dominâtes the rest, namely, the 
power to make correct use of external impressions, 
but ail the others they have not put under our 
control. Was it indeed because they would not? 
I for one think that had they been able they would 
have entrusted us with the others also ; but they 
were quite unable to do that. For since we are 
upon earth and trammelled by an earthy body and 
by earthy associâtes, how was it possible that, in 
respect of them, we should not be hampered by 
external things? 

But what says Zeus ? " Epictetus, had it been 
possible I should have made both this paltry body 
and this small estate of thine free and unhampered. 
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fjbrj <T€ XavOavérco, rovro ovk ea~riv aov, àXXà 

12 tt^Xoç tcofJL^râs TrecfrvpafjLévo*;. èirei êè rovro ovk 
r)hvvâjjL7}v iêœfcafxév col puèpos ri r/jiérepov, rrjv 
Bvvafitv ravrrjv rr)v ôpfirjriKrjv re tcal àcf>op- 
firfrifcrjv Kai opefcnicrjv re Kai iKKXircKyv Kai 
a7r\wç rrjv ^prjariKrjv Ta ^ $avraaiai<$ t ?yç èm- 
fjièkoviievos Kai èv jj rà aavrov ridéfievos ovhéirore 
KooXvôrjo-r}, ovhéiror èfjLTTohiaOrjar}, ov crrevâ^eis, 

13 ov fxéfJL^rr}, ov KoXaKevaeiç ovSéva. ri ovv ; fxrj 
ri fiiKpâ croi (f>aiverai ravra;" "fit} «jkvoiro? 
" àp/C7} ovv avroîs ; " " evyojiat Se toÎç 6eoî<;* >y 

14 Nw & €i>oç hvvâfievoi èiripLeXeîo'Ôai Kai èvl 
Trpoarjprrffcévai êavrovs fiàXXov OéXofiev 7roXXœv 
€7rt/jL€X€Îa6ai Kai 7roXXoî<; irpochehéaBai Kai rcp 
adifian Kai rfj Krrjaei Kai â8€X<f)â) tcaï <f>iX<p Kai 

15 r€Kvw Kai SovXœ. are ovv iroXXols irpochehe- 
^€vol /3opovfi€0a V7r avrœv Kai KaÔeXKOfieOa, 

16 Sià rovro, âv âirXoia fj, Ka6rjpLe6a airwfievoi Kai 
7rapaKV7rrop,€v o-vvex^' " t/ç avepLOÇ irveî 
/Sopeaç. " ri r\plv koX avrœ ; 7rore o Çecj>vpo<; 
TTvevaei ; " orav avra> So^y, 5> j3eXriGre> r) tûÉj 
AloX(û. aè yàp ovk èiroir/aev 6 âebs rapiav rœv 

17 àvêfMùv, àXXà rov AïoXov. ft ri ovv ; " èeî rà 
i(f>* r)pûv /3éXrio~ra KaraaKevdÇeiv, tchç S' âXXots 
%pfjadai (£>ç 7ré(f>VKev, "7T(wç ovv irefyvKev ; " é!>ç 
âv 6 #eoç OéXrj. 

18 "'Ejxè ovv vvv rpaxy}XoKOTî£ÏaQai fiovov ti 
ovv ; rjOeXes navras rpayrjXoKorrydïyvai, ïva av 

19 irapafivdlav e^iyç ; où ûéXeis ovrœs eKreîvai rov 
rpâxnXov, <wç Aarepavôs ris èv rfj 'Pcofiy xeXev- 

1 Compare 1. ii. 38. 

2 The exact meaning of airéiievoi is uncertain. 
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But as it is — îet it not escape thee — this body is 
not thine own, but only clay cunningly compounded. 
Yet since I could not give thee this, we have given 
thee a certain portion of ourself, this faculty of 
choice and refusai, of désire and aversion, or, in 
a word, the faculty which makes use of external 
impressions ; if thou care for this and place ail that 
thou hast therein, thou shalt never be thwarted, 
never hampered, shalt not groan, shalt not blâme, 
shalt not flatter any man. What then ? Are thèse 
things small in thy sight ? " " Far be it from me ! " 
" Art thou, then, content with them ? " " I pray 
the Gods I may be." 1 

But now, although it is in our power to care for 
one thing only and dévote ourselves to but one, we 
choose rather to care for many things, and to be 
tied fast to many, even to our body and our estate 
and brother and friend and child and slave. Where- 
fore, being tied fast to many things, we are burdened 
and dragged down by them. That is why, if the 
weather keeps us from sailing, we sit down and 
fîdget 2 and keep constantly peering about. "What 
wind is blowing?" we ask. Boreas. " What have we 
to do with it? When will Zephyrus blow?" When 
it pleases, good sir, or rather when Aeolus pleases. 
For God has not made you steward of the winds, 
but Aeolus. 3 "What then?" We must make the 
best of what is under our control, and take the rest 
as its nature is. " How, then, is its nature ? " As 
God wills. 

" Must I, then, be the only one to be beheaded 
now ? " Why, did you want everybody to be be- 
headed for your consolation ? Are you not willing to 

* Alluding to Homer, Odyssey, X. 21. 
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adels vttotov Nepœvos àiroK€^>akia6rjvat ; èfcreivas 
yàp tqv Tpâ-^rfXov Kai Trkrjyels /cal irpos avrrjv 
TTjv irXrjyrfV àaôevrj yevo fiévrjv èir oKiyov crvveX- 

20 KvaOels ttoKlv i^éreivev. âWà kcli €tl Trporçpov 
TTpoaekdovn Tiç 'E7ra^)/?oStTû> tû> âirekevOepù) 

TOV Né/)û)Z>0Ç KCLI àvaKp'lVOVTl CLVTOV V7T€p TOV 

avyKpovaôrjvai ""Av tl ^eXo)," c^rjalv, t( ipœ o~ov 
tcù Kvpl<p" 

21 " TL ovv Sel TTpoyeipov ex eLV ^ v T0 ^ ç tolovtols ; " 
tl yàp âWo rj tl èjiov kcli tl ovk ip.ov kcli tl poi 

22 €^€(Ttlv Kai tl /jlol ovk €%€cttiv ; àiroÔavelv pe Ser 
jxr) tl ovv kcl\ GTevovTa ; SedPjvar fii] tl koX 
6prjvovvra ; <f>vya8ev0))vai' prj tjç ovv kcû\v€l 
yekàvTa Kai evdvpovvTa Kaï evpoovvTa ; " elirè 

23 Ta ciTropprjTa" ov Xéycù* tovto yàp éV ifiol 
êaTiv, " àXkà S^crco ère." âv9pû)7re f tl Xeyeiç ; 
ifié ; to er/ee'À-oç pbov S^cretç, ttjv 7rpoaLp€o~cv Se 

24 ovK 6 Zeùç vtKrjcrai SvvaTat. " e£ç fyvkaicrjv o~€ 
f3a\co" to GcopLciTiov. " airoKe^aXiaoy ère." ttotc 
ovv col eïirov, otl pLovov i/jLOv o Tpa^yXos àvaTro- 

25 t/x?7toç icrTLV ; ravTa ehet, pLeXeTav TOfÇ (f)t\o~ 
o-ocfrovvTas, TavTa Kaô* rj/xépav ypd(j)€iv, iv tovtoiç 
yufivdÇeadai. 

26 Spao-éaç elœdei Xiyeiv t( ^tj/xepov àvaipeûfjvai 

27 OeXœ fjLÛWov rj avptov <\>vyahev6rjvai" tl ovv 
ai)Tw *Pov(po<; elirev ; " Ei pèv a>ç ffapvTepov 
iKkéyrji txç r] ficapia t?}ç €K\oyrj(; ; ei S' coç 
KOV<f>OT€pov, Ttç o~oi 8é$côK€v ; ov dikeiç pLeXeTav 
àpKelcrdai tw SeSopcevœ ; 

1 For ail ordinary proper names the reader is referred to 
the Index. 

2 The point of the retort lies in the défiance of the officioua 
but all-powerful freedman. 
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stretcb out your neck as did a certain Lateranus 1 at 
Rome, when Nero ordered him to be beheaded ? 
For he stretcbed out his neck and received the 
blow, but, as it was a feeble one, he shrank back 
for an instant, and then stretched out his neck 
again. Yes, and before that, when Epaphroditus, 
a freedman of Nero, approached a certain man and 
asked about the ground of his offence, he answered, 
" If I wish anything, I will speak to your master." 2 

" What aid, then, must vve have ready at hand in 
such circumstances ? " Why, what else than the 
knowledge of what is mine, and what is not mine, 
and what is permitted me, and what is not per- 
mitted me ? I must die : must I, then, die groaning 
too? I must be fettered : and wailing too? I must 
go into exile : does anyone, then, keep me from 
going with a smile and cheerful and serene? "Tell 
your secrets." I say not a word ; for this is under 
my control. " But I will fetter you." What is that 
you say, man ? fetter me ? My leg you will fetter, 
but my moral purpose not even Zeus himself lias 
power to overcome. (C I will throw you into prison." 
My paltry body, rather ! "I will behead you." 
Well, when did I ever tell you that mine was the 
only neck that could not be severed? Thèse are 
the lessons that philosophers ought to rehearse, 
thèse they ought to write down daily, in thèse they 
ought to exercise themselves. 

Thrasea used to say : " I would rather be killed 
to-day than banished to-morrow." What, then, did 
Rufus say to him ? " If you choose death as the 
heavier of two misfortunes, what folly of choice ! 
But if as the lighter, who has given you the choice ? 
Are you not willing to practise contentment with 
what has been given you ? " 
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28 Aià rovro yàp * Asy pnnrîvoç ri eXeyev ; on 
" y JLya) i/xavrS eyx7roStoç ov yivofiai." àinjyyeXT} 

29 avr<p on " fCpLprj èv <TvytcXi]Tœ" — " y AyaÛj) TVXV- 
àXXà rfXÔev f} 7T6/X7TT7; " (ravrjj S* elwdec yvjxva- 
cdfievos slrv^poXovrpeîvy " àirekOwfxev tcal yv- 

30 /jivaa0cùfi€V. y yvfLpaaafxepfû Xeyet, Tiç avr<p èX6cov 
on " KarafeefepLaai." — " Qvyfj" <f>ijcrtv, " rj 8a- 
vdra) ; " — " <Pvyr)" — " Tà virdpxovTa n ; " — 
" Ov/c à^rjpéÔr]" — " Eiç *ApUeiav ovv àireXOovres 

31 àpcaTijacofxev" — Tovr €<jtl fM€fM€\€T7]fC€vai a Bel 
fieXerav, ope^iv ex/cXccriv àfcd)Xvra airepLirrayra 

32 7rape(j/c€vafC€vaL. àiroOavélv fie Seî. el T/Srç, àiro- 
6vr)<jK(0' fcâv 1 fier oXiyov> vvv àpccrrcj t^ç c5/?aç 
êXffovarjs, elra totc re0V7j^ofÀac. 7Tû>s ; <aç irpo- 
arjKei tov tcl àXXorpia àTroStSovra. 

yS\ riwç âv Tiç <to>Çol rb tcarà irpoo-wirov èv 
iravri ; 

1 Toi; Xoytfcœ Ç<p<p fiovov â<p6p7}r6v ècri ro âXo- 

2 yov, to S' evXoyov (popyrov. TrXr/yal ov/c elclv 
àcf>6pr)Tot rfj <f>var€t. — Ttva rpoirov ; — -Opa 7tû>ç* 
Aa/ceZaifiovioi fiaanyovvrac iiaOovres on evXoyov 

3 èariv. — To S' aTràyÇacrÛai ovtc ecrnv à<f>6prjrov ; — 
"Orav yoîtv irâôr) t/ç on evXoyov, aireXOcov 

1 C. Schenkl : koI S. 

1 The idea seems to be: By disregarding externals I do 
not hinder the natural course of my mind and character, 
that is, my true self. 

* The word irpô<rwirov carries something of the figurative 
meaning " rôle" from the language of drama. 

3 Referring to the scourging of Spartan youths before the 
altar of Artemis. 
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* Wherefore, what was it that Agrippinus used to 
remark? "1 am not standing in my own way." 1 
Word was brought him, " Your case is being tried 
in the Senate." — " Good luck betide ! But it is the 
fifth hour now " (he was in the habit of taking his 
exercise and then a cold bath at that hour); "let 
us be off and take our exercise." After he had 
finished his exercise someone came and told him, 
"You have been condemned." — "To exile/' says 
he, "or to death?"— "To exile."— " What about 
my property?" — " It h&s not been confiscated." — 
"Well then, let us go to Aricia and take our lunch 
there." This is what it means to have rehearsed 
the lessons one, ought to rehearse, to have set 
désire and aversion free from every hindrance and 
made them proof against chance. I must die. If 
forthwith, I die ; and if a little later, I will take 
lunch now, since the hour for lunch has corne, and 
afterwards I will die at the appointed time. How ? 
As becomes the man who is giving back that which 
was another's. 

CHAPTER II 

How mai/ a man préserve his proper ckaracter 2 upon 
every occasion ? 

To the rational being only the irrational is un- 
endurable, but the rational is endurable. Blows are 
not by nature unendurable. — How so? — Observe 
how : Lacedaemonians take a scourging 3 once they 
have learned that it is rational. — But is it not 
unendurable to be hanged ? — Hardly ; at ail events 
whenever a man feels that it is rational he goes and 
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4 àir^y^aro, a7r\(Sç èàv irpoaé)((ùfj>ev f V7r 9 ovSevbs 
ot/reoç evprjaofiev rb Çâov 0Xif36fievov û>ç virb rov 
àXoyov fcal irâXiv èn ovSèv oStgoç eXtcopuevov a>ç 
iirl rb evXoyov. 

5 v AWo) S' aXXo rr poGirirrrei rb evXoyov tcai 
àXoyov, fcadairep teal àyaObv /cal /ca/cbv aXXo 

6 aXXq) /cal crvfHpépov tca\ ào~v/jL<f)opov. Bià rovro 
piaXiara nraihe'iaç heo/JL€0a, &o~re fiadetv rov ev- 
Xoyov /cal àXoyov irpoXt^Lv ratç èirl fjÂpovç 1 

7 ovo-lai<s ê<f>ap/jLoÇ€iv o-vfi<j)CQVO)<; rfj (pvaet. 6tç Se 
rrjv rov evXoyov /cal àXoyov tcpiuiv ov fiovov raîç 
rtùv 6/ctoç àÇiaiç ovyxpco/AeOa, àXXà /cal rcov 

8 kcltcl rb nrpoacùTTov eavrov e/cao-roç. râ> ydp tlvi 
evXoyov rb àpihav ira pan pai eîv avrb fiovov /3Xe- 
rrovri t on /irj Trapa/cpartjO'a^ fièv irXrjyas Xityerat, 
/cal rpo<pàç ov Xrïtyerai, rrapa/cpar^ca^ S' ov 

9 ireiaerai ri rpa^v rj àviapov âXXa> 8é tlvi ov 
Plovov rb avrbv irapa/cparijcrai à(j)6p7jrov So/teî, 
àXXà /cal to âXXov rrapa/cparovvro^ àvao"xéo~dai. 

10 àv ovv fiov 7rvv9dv7) " ira parc par rjaw rrjv àpihav 
rj fJLrj ; " ipo) œoi on fiei^ova à^iav e^ei rb Xa~ 
fteïv rpo<j>à<; rov firj Xafteîv /cal fiei^ova àiraÇlav 
rb Saprjvat, rov firj hapy)var &ar ei rovroiç 

11 TrapafJLerpels rà aavrov t à7re\da>v irapa/cparei. 
" âXX* oùfc àv /car èfxè" rovro ce Beî o~vv€i<;- 
(f>epeLV eh rr)v a/cé-tyiv, ov/c èpbé. av yàp el 
6 aavrbv eZSaJç, Trôaov a£toç el o-eavrœ /cal 
ttogov aeavrbv Trnrpdcr/cew âXXot yàp âXXœv 
irnrpâŒKOVo~iv. 

Wolf : fiépos & 
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hangs himself. In short, if we observe, we shall find 
mankind distressed by nothing so much as by the 
irrational, and again attracted to nothing so much 
as to the rational. 

Now it so happens that the rational and the 
irrational are différent for différent persons, pre- 
eisely as good and evil, and the profitable and the 
unprofitable, are différent for différent persons. It 
is for this reason especially that we need éducation, 
so as to learn how, in conformitv with nature, to 
adapt to spécifie instances our precouceived idea 
of what is rational and what is irrational. But for 
determining the rational and the irrational, we 
emploj not only our estimâtes of the value of 
external things, but also the criterion of that which 
is in keeping with one's own character. For to one 
man it is reasonable to hold a chamber-pot for 
another, since he considers only that, if he does not 
hold it, he will get a beating and will not get food, 
whereas, if he does hold it, nothing harsh or painful 
will be done to him ; but some other man feels that 
it is not mereïy unendurable to hold such a pot him- 
self, but even to tolerate another's doing so. If you 
ask me, then, " Shall I hold the pot or not ?" I will 
tell you that to get food is of greater value than not 
to get it, and to be flayed is of greater détriment 
than not to be ; so that if you measure your interests 
by thèse standards, go and hold the pot. " Yes, but 
it would be unworthy of me." That is an additional 
considération, which you, and not I, must introduce 
into the question. For you are the one that knows 
yourself, how much you are worth in your own eyes 
and at what price you sell yourself. For différent 
men sell themselves at différent priées. 
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12 Aià tovto 'Aypi7T7rîvo<; <$>X(op(ù aKeirrojxévcù, 
et fcarafiareov avrtp èariv eiç Nepcovoç Oeœpias, 
coare /cal avrov ri XeLrovpyrjaaL, e<j>7j " Kard- 

13 ftrjOi* irvdofiévov S' avrov " Aià ri crû ov fcara- 

14 /3aimç ; *' e(f)7) on " y Eyà> ovSè fiovXevofiai" 6 
yàp anal; eh ttjv irepl rcôv tolovtcûv CKeyfriv tcal 
Taç tcûv ëVroç à£taç avy/cadeh fcai y\rrjtf>iÇ<ûv 
èyyvs eart tcûv èirikeXrja fiévcov rov IhLov irpo- 

15 crcû7rov. tl yâp fiov irvvOdvrf ; " dâvaros aipe- 

16 Tcorepov earLv {] £a>*/ ; " Xéycù Çcùy}. *' irovos rj 
7)hovrj ; " Xeycù tjSovt], " àXXd, âv firj TpaycûBijacù, 
Tpa^r[Koico'Ki)dr)(ToyLair ârzeXde toIvvv fcaï rpa- 

17 ycoBei, èyco S' ov rpaycùhrjacô. " Sm tl ; " otl <tv 
creavrov rjyfj fiiav riva elvai KpoKrjv rcov e/c rov 
%iTco^oç. ri ovv ; ae eBei fypovTL^eiv ttojç âv 
ojiotos 1 779 toÎç âXXois àv0pu>7rot<; 3 cocnrep oiS* 
7) fcpbicYj irpos Taç aXXaç tcpo/eas OéXec rt e%€£ï> 

18 èljaiperov. èyco Se 7rop<f>vpa etvai fiovXofiaL, 70 
o\iyov ètcelvo koX ctlXttvov /cal roh âXXoLÇ aïrtov 
rov evir p€7T7j (fraiveaôcu tcal tcaXd. tl ovv (jlol 
Xeyeiç on " i^ofioicodrjri tchç rroXXoh " ; ical Trms 
en 7rop<f>vpa eaofiat ; 

19 TavTa eîèev /cal TipLateos 'EXoutSioç /cal i&cov 
€7roLTjcr€ t irpoa"TTêfjL^ravro<i avrcp Ovearraciavov, ïva 
firj elaeXOy eh rrjv crvy/cX7]rov, aire/cpivaro "'E^t 
coi èarL fMT] èacral fie eîvai Œvy/cXTjriKov fié)(pi 

20 Se âv a>, 8eî fie eLaêpxeadai" " aye àXX! elcr- 

1 àv6fLoios Schenkl, after Blass. 

1 This was clearly the contribution to Nero's festival 
which Florus was expected to make. 
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Wherefore, when Florus was debating whether he 
should enter Nero's festival, so as to make some 
personal contribution to it, Agrippinus said to him, 
"Enter." And when Florus asked, " Why do you 
not enter yourself?" he replied, "I? why, I do 
not even raise the question." For when a man 
once stoops to the considération of such questions, 
I mean to estimating the value of externals, and 
calculâtes them one by one, he cornes very close 
to those who have forgotten their own proper 
character. Corne, what is this you ask me ? " Is 
death or life préférable?" I answer, life. "Pain 
or pleasure ? " I answer, pleasure. " But unless I 
take a part in the tragedy 1 I shall be beheaded." 
Go, then, and take a part, but I will not take a part. 
(( Why not ? " Because you regard yourself as but 
a single thread of ail that go to make up the gar- 
ment. What follows, then ? This, that you ought 
to take thought how you may resemble ail other 
men, precïsely as even the single thread wants to 
have no point of superiority in comparison with the 
other threads. But / want to be the red, 2 that small 
and brilliant portion which causes the rest to appear 
comely and beautiful. Why, then, do you say to 
me, " Be like the majority of people ? " And if I do 
that, how shall I any longer be the red ? 

This is what Helvidius Priscus also saw, and, 
having seen, did. When Vespasian sent him word 
not to attend a meeting of the Senate, he answered, 
" It is in your power not to allow me to be a 
member of the Senate, but so long as I am one 
I must attend its meetings." " Very well then, but 

* The référence is to the band of bright red (commonly 
c&Hed "purple ") woven iBto the hem of the toga praetzxta. 
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eXffcov," <f>7)(TLV, " €Fi(jùiTr}aovy " prj p érafe /cal 
<TLù)7TrjG(û. (t aXXa oet pe eçeracrai. /cape 

21 elireîv to <f>at,vopevov hù/catov" " àXX* ikv etTr^ç, 
diro/crevco <re." " irôre ovv croi elirov, otl àdd- 
raroç elpi ; tcai cru to erbv iroiyjaeis /càycb to 
ipov. crov icrriv tnro/eT€Îvai> epbv àiroOavelv pi) 
rpéfiovra' crbv cfrvyaSevcrai, ipov iÇeXdeïv pî) 

22 Xv7rovpevov." tl ovv œ<f>€\r)cre llpîo~/co<; etç cov ; 
tl S âxfceXeî rj 7rop<f)vpa rb IpaTiov ; tl yàp âXXo 
rj hiairpéirei iv avrâ) <wç Tropcftvpa /cal tchç aXXoiç 

23 Se tcaXbv irapaèetypa etaceirai ; aXXoç S' âv 
elirovros avrtb Kaiaapoç iv Toiavrr) irepiarda-ei 
pi) eXdelv eh crvy/cXrjTov elirev " e^û) y^âpLv, otl 

24 pov <f)€c&7)" tov tolovtov oùcY âv i/cœXvev elcr- 
eXdeîv, àXX* jjSet, otl fj /caôeSeîrat a>ç fcepâpiov rj 
Xéycov epeî, a ollev otl 6 Kaîaap ûéXet, /cal 
TTpocTeiricrùipevaei ert nXelova. 

25 Tovtov tov Tpoirov /cal àûXjjTijç t*ç /CLvSvvevcov 
àiroOavelv, el prj aTreteoirr) to al8oîov ) èireXOovTos 
avTœ tov à<5eX<}>ov (jjv S' ê/ceïvos (fitXoo-ocjyos) tcal 
eiirovTos " âye, àBeXcfté, tl péXXeis iroteîv ; àiro- 
KOTTTopev tovto to pépos Kal €tl etç yvpvdaLOv 
TrpoepxôpeOa ov% virêpeivev, âXX y iy k âpre pi) a as 

26 aTréOavev. irvOopkvov Bé tlvov II&ç tovto iiroL- 
rjo~€v ; àO\i)T>}<; rj &>ç (f)iX6ao<pos ; f f2ç 1 àvi]p y 
e(f>T), àvrjp S' 'QXvpiria Kefcrjpvypévos Kal r)yayvLo-- 

1 Added by s. 
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when you attend, hold your peace." u Do not ask 
formy opinion and I will hold my peace." "But I 
must ask for your opinion." "And I must answer 
what seems to me right." "But if you speak, I 
shall put you to death." "Well, when did I ever 
tell you that I vas immortal ? You will do your 
part and I mine. It is yours to put me to death, 
mine to die without a tremor ; yours to banish, mine 
to leave without sorrow." What good, then, did 
Priscus do, who was but a single individual ? And 
what good does the red do the mantle ? What 
else than that it stands out conspicuous in it as 
red, and is displayed as a goodly example to the 
rest? But had Caesar told another man in such 
circumstances not to attend the meetings of the 
Senate, he would have said, "I thank you for 
excusing me." A man like that Caesar would not 
even have tried to keep from attending, but would 
have known that he would either sit like a jug, or, 
if he spoke, would say what he knew Caesar wanted 
said, and would pile up any amount more on the 
top of it. 

In like manner also a certain athlète acted, who 
was in danger of dying unless his private parts were 
araputated. His brother (and he was a philosopher) 
came to him and said, " Well, brother, what are 
you going to do? Are we going to eut off thîs 
member, and step forth once more into the gym- 
nasium?" He would not submit, but hardened his 
heart and died. And as someone asked, " How did 
he do this? As an athlète, or as a philosopher?" 
As a man, replied Epictetus ; and as a man who had 
been proclaimed at the Olympic games and had 
striven in them, who had been at home in such 
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fiévos, èv TOiavTTj rivl X^P a àvearpa^évo^, ovx l 

27 irapà rœ ïïdrcovi 1 â\€L<j)6fi€V0<;. aXXoç Se xâv rbv 
rpd^rjXov àTTer/xtjdr), e£ Çfjv rjSvvaro St%a tov rpa- 

28 xfa 0V * TOtOVTOV icTTL TO KaTCL 77 pOGfjdTTOV* OUTWÇ 

la^ypov irapà rois eWicrfiévoi^ avrb cweic^épeiv 

29 avrœv iv raiç a/ciyjreaiv, " âye ovv, 'Eiri/crrjTe, 
hia^vpnaair àv œ (fcikocro^os, \éya>, " ov &ia%v- 
pcûfiai." " àW à(f)€\cù o~ov tov TpdyrfKovr ei col 
dfJbetvov, â<j>€\€, 

30 'Eirvûero Tiç* H69ev ovv alaOrjcro/JLeda tov fcarh 
irpocrcoirov €KacrTOS ; — Il 66 ev S' 6 ravpoç, ecj)?], 
XéovTOS èireXdovTOS /jlovos alaÛ avérai t% avTOv 
irapao-fcevr)*; /cal irpof3ê/3X7}/c€v eavrbv virep t?}ç 
àyêXTjs 7raGT7/ç ; fj SrjXov on evdvs â/ia tw ttjv 
irapao-fcevrjv tystv àiravra /cal vvvaio'dyjo-is auTï}ç ; 

31 /cal rj/jLCôv tolvvv octtis av Ï^V TotavTijv irapa- 

32 a/cevrjv, ov/c àyvorfcrei avTr\v. â(f>vco Se ravpos 
ov ylverat ouSè yevvaîoç âvÔpcdiros, àXXà Set 
XeLfiac/crjo-ai, irapaa/ceudo-acrdat /cal /j,rj el/cjj 
irpoairrfhâv iirl rà fiTjBev irpocnjfcovTa. 

33 ^Aovov cr/cé\jraij iroo-ov irœXeîç tjjv o~eavTOv 
irpoaipeciv. âvô paire, el firjSèv aXXo, fir) bXLyov 
avTt)v 7Tû)Xj](7rj<;. to Se /miya /cal i^aiperov aXXotç 
raya irpocrrjfcei) *Zcù/cpaT€t, /cal to?ç toiovtolç. — 

34 ùnà tl ovv, ei irpbs tovto ir€<f>v/ca/*€V> où irdvTes 

1 Scaliger : ftarwi S. 

1 Bato seems to have been a well-knowii athletic traîner of 
the time. At least one, and possibly two gladiators at Rome 
bore this name. C.LL. I. 718, VI. 10188. 

2 Philosophera, especially Stoics and Cynics, regularly 
wore beards in antiquity. See I. 16, 9 ff. 
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places, and had not merely been rubbed down with 
oil in Bato's 1 wrestling school. But another would 
hâve had even his neck eut off, if he could have 
Jived without his neck. This is what we mean by 
regard for one's proper character; and such is its 
strength with those who in their délibérations 
habitually make it a personal contribution. " Corne 
then, Epictetus, shave off your beard." a If I am a 
philosopher, I answer, " I will not shave it off." " But 
I will take off your neck." If that will do you any 
good, take it off 

Someone inquired, " How, then, shall each of us 
become aware of what is appropriate to his own 
proper character?" Hovv cornes it, replied he, that 
when the lion charges, the bull alone is aware of his 
own prowess and rushes forward to défend the whole 
herd? Or is it clear that with the possession of the 
prowess cornes immediately the consciousness of it 
also? And so, among us too, whoever has such 
prowess will not be unaware of it. Yet a bull 
does not become a bull ail at once, any more than a 
man becomes noble, but a man must uudergo a 
Hinter training, 3 he must prépare himself and must 
not plunge recklessly into what is inappropriate for 
him. 

Only consider at what price you sell your freedom 
of will. If you must sell it, man, at least do not sell it 
cheap. But the great and pre-eminent deed, perhaps, 
befits others, Socrates and men of his stamp. — Why 
then, pray, if we are endowed by nature for such 

* Ancient armiea generally disbanded or went into 
permanent quartera during the winter. To continue 
military training throughout the winter raonths was indic- 
ative of a sincère and strenuou3 endeavour. 
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rj ttoWoÏ yivovrai roiovroi ; — "linroi yàp ooksis 
âiravres yivovrai, Kvves yàp l^vevriKoï navres ; 

35 ri ovv ; €7reiBr) àfyvrjs elp,i y diroarai ttJç ènipeXeias 

36 rovrov evexa ; fxrj yèvoiro. 'EmtfT^roç Kpeiv- 
(T(ùv XcoKpdrovs ovk serrai- et Bè p,rj, ov yeipœv, 

37 rovro poi ifcavov iariv, ovBè yàp MiXœv ecrofxat 
xal oficos ovk dpeXœ rov crd>paros' ovBè Kpoîaos 
/cal SfjLOûç ovk àpeXa> rrjs terrjerew ovK aTrXœs 
aXXov nvbs rr}s iiripbeXeias Bià rrjv dnoyvcûaiv 
redv â/cpcov dcf>iardpe6a, 

y. Uœs dv ris airb rov rov Oebv irarépa elvai 
TCjùV dvOpCOTTCOl' eirl Ta e^rjs €TrêX6oi ; 

1 Et ns rœ Boypari rovrœ avpiTradrjaai /car 
d^cav Bvvatro, on yeyôvapev vttq rov Oeov navres 
7rpor}yovfiévo)S fcal 6 Oebs narrfp ecrn râv r 
dvOp€07T€ûv tcal rtov Oeœv, olfiai on ovBev dyevvès 

2 ovBè raneivov evOvptjdrjcrerai irepï êavrov. cU' 
dv fxev Kaîcrap elaTroirjarjrai cre, ovBeis crov rrjv 
6(f)pvv fiao-rdaef dv Bè yvâs> on rov Aibs vtbs 

3 eî, ovk èirapOijo-rj ; vvv S' oit Troiovpuev^ àU' 
iireiBrj Bvo ravra ev rfj yevéaei rjpœv iyKara- 
péfjLLKratt rb aœpa pèv koivov irpbs Ta fwa, 6 
Xoyos Bè Kaï r) yvcofiT] koivov npbs tous Oeovs, 
âXXoi pÀv iirl ravrrjv dnoKXivovaiv rrjv avy- 
yéveiav rrjv drv%rj Kal veKpdv> oXiyoi Bé rives 

4 inl rrjv Ôeiav Kaï paKapiav. iireiBr) roivvv 
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greatness, do not ail men, or many, become like 
him ? ** What, do ail horses beconie swift, ail dogs 
keen to follow the scent ? What then ? .Because 1 
have no natural gifts, shall I on that account give up 
my discipline ? Far be it from me ! Epictetus will 
not be better than Socrates ; but if only 1 am not 
worse, that suffices me. For I shall not be a Milo, 
either, and yet I do not neglect my body; nor a 
Croesus, and yet I do not neglect my propertv ; nor-, 
in a word, is there any other field in which we give 
up the appropriate discipline merely from despair 
of attaining the highest. 

CHAPTER III 

From the thesis that God is the faiher of mankind 
how may ont proceed to the conséquences ? 

If a man could only subscribe heart and soul, as 
he ought, to this doctrine, that we are ail primarily 
begotten of God, and that God is the father of men 
as well as of gods, I think that he will entertain no 
ignoble or mean thought about himself. Yet, if 
Caesar adopts you no one will be able to endure 
your conceitj but if you know that you are a son of 
Zeus, will you not be elated ? As it is, however, we 
are not, but inasmuch as thèse two éléments were 
comingled in our begetting, on the one hand the 
body, which we have in common with the brutes, 
and, on the other, reason and intelligence, which we 
have in common with the gods, some of us incline 
toward the former relationship, which is unblessed 
by fortune and is mortal, and only a few toward that 
which is divine and blessed. Since, then, it is inevlt- 
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àvdy/cr] tîclvS* ovtlvovv oStcoç kfcâarcp xprjadcu 
J)Ç av rrepl avrov v7roXdf3r] t e/ceîvot fiev oi oXLyoL, 
ofjoi 7rpoç ttlo~tlv otovrai yeyovevai /cal 7rpoç 
alèoo /cal 7rpoç àa<f>dXeLav t^ç ^/^crecoç ra>v <pav- 
Tacnwv, oùSèv Taireivov ovS* àyevvès èvdvfiovvTai 

5 irepl avTCùVy oi Se iroXXol ravovrla. " tl yàp t 
eifJLi ; raXaiTTcùpov àvOpunrâpiov " /cal " tcl hvcntjvâ 

6 fiov aap/cfàia" rœ fiev ovtl Svo-rrfva, âXXà e^etç 
tl /cal /epeîcraov tcùv aap/cièLcov. tl ovv à<£etç 
è/ceîvo tovtolç 7rpo(TT€Tr]Ka^ ; 

7 Aià ravrrjv ttjv avyyeveiav oi fiev àTrotcXlvavres 
Xvkols ofjLOioi yivofieûa, diridioi kcll Ittl^ovXol 
te al ftXafiepol, oi Se Xeovcriv, âypioL /cal Orjpicûèeùs 
koX àvi]fiepoL ) oi irXelovç S* rjfiœv à\a>7re/eeç /cal 

8 o>ç èv £fc)Otç aTv^rjfjLaTa. tl ydp Igtiv âXXo Xoi- 
Sopoç /cal KaKO?]0r)<; dvdpayiros f) àXdùTTi}^ r) ti 

9 âXXo aTvyeaTepov /cal TaireLVOTepov ; 6paT€ ovv 
/cal irpoaéxere, firj ti tovtoûv àiro^rjTe Tœv utv- 
XrjfidTûôv. 

S'. Uepl tt pOKOTrrjs 

1 'O irpOKoiTTcav fi€{ia0)]/ca>s trapa twv <f)iXoo~6<f)ù)v 
otl 7) fiev o'pe^tç àyaOoûv ècrTiv, f) S' €k/cXlœl^ irpbç 
/caxd, 1 fiepaOrj/ccoç Se /cal otl ov/c âXXœs to 
evpovv Kal àiraOes irepLyiveraL t© àvOpojTrœ f} 
èv opé^eL fiev fir) aTTOTvyydvovTi, èv €/c/cXlo~€L Se 

1 Sdz KaXàS. 

1 The characteristic moral achievement which the Stoics 
sought. The metaphor in the first expression, rb eijpow> is 
admirably rendered by Seneca, Epist. 120. 11, beata vita, 
secundo dejluens cxtnrsu. 
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able that every man, whoever he be, should deal 
with each thing according to the opinion which he 
forms about it, thèse few, who think that by their 
birth they are called to fidelity, to self-respect, and to 
unerring judgernent in the use of external impressions, 
cherish no mean or ignoble thoughts about them- 
selves, whereas the multitude do quite the oppo- 
site. " For what am I ? A misérable, paltry man/' 
say they, and, "Lo, my wretched, paltry flesh ! " 
Wretched indeed, but you have also something 
better than your paltry flesh. Why then abandon 
that and cleave to this ? 

It is because of this kinship with the flesh that 
those of us who incline toward it become like wolves, 
faithless and treacherous and hurtful, and others 
like lions, wild and savage and untamed ; but most 
of us become foxes, that is to say, rascals of the 
animal kingdom. For what else is a slanderous 
and malicious man but a fox, or something even 
more rascally and degraded? Take heed, there- 
fore, and beware that you become not one of thèse 
rascally créatures. 



CHAPTER IV 

Of progress 

He who is making progress, having learned of the 
philosophers that désire is for things good and 
aversion is toward things eviî, and having also 
learned that serenity and calm 1 are not attained by a 
man save as he succeeds in securing the objects of 
désire and as he avoids encountering the objects of 
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fi7] TrepnrtTnovTi, tt)p fièv ÔpeÇiv rjp/cev avrov 
elcrdirav r) 1 virepTéOenai, rij èictckLaei 8è irpb<; 

2 fiova xprjrai rà 7rpoacp€Ti/cd. toûv yàp àrrpoaipé- 
tcùv âv ti itcfcXipp, olhev on TrepnrecreÎTal irorè 
tlpl irapa ttjp ë/c/c\icrip tt)p avrov /cal èvarv^Tjaec. 

3 €4 S' r) àpeTtj ravTTfv ttjv €7rayyekiap evhai- 
fjLOviav TroifjaaL /cal arradetav /cal evpoiap, Travrcos 
/cal r) irpoKonr) i) 7rpoç avrrjv Trpbç e/caarop rov- 

4 tû)v iarl irpoKoiri], àel yàp 7rpoç o âvr) reXe^OT^ç 
Tivbs /caddira^ âyp, 7rpoç avrb t) irpo/coirr) avvey- 
yi<rp,6$ èaTiv. 

5 UcûS OVP TTJV jxèv àp€T7]V TOCOVTOP TL OfJLOko- 

yovfiev, ttjv Trpo/coTrrjp S' èv aXXotç Çt)tov/i6p /cal 

6 iTri&€itcvvfi€V ; tl epyov àperijç ; evpoia. tiç ovp 
irpoKOTtrev ; 6 TroWàv XpvaLTnrov crvvrd^€c<; 

7 âveypû)Kùù<; ; fit} yàp r) àperr) tovt eari XpvcrLTr- 
7rop vevorjKevai ; ei yàp tovt 1 çcttlp, 6/ioXoyov- 
fxivù)^ r) irpoKOirr) ovhèv àXko icrrlv r) to iroWà 

8 tcov XpvcriTnrov poclp. vvv S' àXko fiev tl ttjv 
àpeTTjv êirufiepeiv ôfioXoyov/nev, âXXo Se top o~vp~ 

9 eyyicrfiop, ttjp TrpQKOTrtjp, àiro^aLpo^p. " oStoç," 
(f)7]o-Lp, " rjh-q /cal Si avrov BvpaTai l^pvcFLitirop 
àpayiypoio'icç.ip^ ev, pt) toi>ç Oeovs, TrpOKOirTeis, 

10 dp0pû)7T€' TTOLaP TTpO/COTTtjp* " TL 6/X7Ta^€tÇ avTW ; 

tl S' aTrayeiç avTOP t^ç avpaicrdr)cr€(û<; tcùp avrov 
/ca/ccop ; oi OeXeiç hei%ai avrcp to epyop t?}ç àpe- 
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aversion — such a one has utterly excluded désire 
from himself, or else deferred it to another time, 1 and 
feeîs aversion only toward the things which involve 
freedom of choice. For if he avoids any thing that is 
not a matter of free choice, he knows that some time 
he will encounter something in spite of his aversion 
to it, and will corne to grief. Now if it is virtue that 
holds out the promise thus to create happiness and 
calm and serenity, then assuredly progress toward 
virtue is progress toward each of thèse states of mind. 
For it is always true that whatsoever the goal toward 
which perfection in anything definitely leads, 
progress is an approach thereto. 

How cornes it, then, that we acknowledge virtue 
to be a thing of this sort, and yet seek progress and 
make a display of it in other things ? What is the 
work 2 of virtue? Serenity. W ho, then, is making 
progress ? The man who has read many treatises of 
Chrysippus ? What, is virtue no more than this — to 
have gained a knowledge of Chrysippus ? For if it is 
this, progress is confessedly nothing else than a 
knowledge of many of the works of Chrysippus. 
But now, while acknowledging that virtue produces 
one thing, we are declaring that the approach to 
virtue, which is progress, produces something else. 
t{ So-and-so," savs someone, "is already able to read 
Chrysippus ail by himself." It is fine headway, by 
the gods, that you are making, man ! Great progress 
this ! " Why do you mock him ? And why do you 
try to divert him from the consciousness of his own 
shortcomings ? Are you not willing to show him the 

1 See the Enchtiridion, II. 2 : " But for the présent totally 
make way with désire," 

* the resuit at which virtue aims. 
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11 r?)ç, ïva /jidûj] ttov rr]v TrpoKoirrjV farr} ; " e'/cei 
tflTrjcrov avTrfv, TaXatireope, oirov aov to epyov. 
ttov Se aov to epyov ; èv opérée /cal è/c/cXtaei, iv 
àvairorevKTO^ ?;ç /cal àirep'nnatTO*;, èv opfiaîs 
/cal â(j> optais, tv àvafiâprr]ro^y èv Trpoaûéaec /cal 

12 èiT0XV> àv€^arrdT7]T0<;, TrpcoToc S' elalv oi 
Trpœroi tottol /cal avay/caioTaToi. âv Se rpé/xcov 
/cal irevOcov ÇrjTT}*; àirepLTTTùyTO^ elvai, âpa 7reE>ç 

TTpOKOTTTeiS / 

13 2t> ovv èvrav9â jioi hei^ov aov rrjv tt pOfcoTTYjV* 
icaddirep el àdXrjrf} SieXeyofirjv tf BeîÇov fioi tovs 
œfiovç" etra eXeyev i/ceîvos /' iSe fiov toÙç âX- 
rr/pas" airiOi 1 av /cal oi âXrijpe^, iyco to ànro- 

14 reXecr/ia tcùv âXrrjpcûv ISeîv /3ovXop,ai. " Xâ^e ttjv 
irepl ôpfirjs avvraÇiv /calyvaydi ircos avrrjv àvéyvco- 
tca" àvSpdrroBoVy où tovto f^rai, âXXà 7rwç oyo/taç 
/cal à(f>op/jLCL<;, 7nyç opéyj] /cal è/c/cXtveis, 7ra>ç eViySaX- 
Xtj 2 /cal 7rpOTL0€crac 3 /cal Trapaa/cevdÇy, Trorepa 

15 av/JLcjxovcos rf) (jyvaet rj àavfi^xûvw^. el yàp avp,- 
(f)(ovco<;, tovto fiOL Setfcvve /cal èpco aoi oti wpo- 
kotttgis* el S' àcrvfMpcDVCDç, aireXOe /cal firj fxovov 
è^rjyov Ta /3i/3XLa, âXXà /cal ypdxfre aùroç toc- 

1 &vi$t (cf. fatXde § 15) Capps : #4*1 S. 

2 Schweighâuser : firi&dWfts tf. 

3 Salmasius and Upton's 'codex': irpoerldeo-at S. 



1 Thèse are the three sphères or fîelds (révoi) oi huraan 
activity, inclination, choice, and intellectual assent, upon 
which the Stoics laid great stress. For a fulïer discussion see 
below III 2, 1 ff. 

3 Broad-jumpers in antiquity carried weights which on 
being thrust backwards while the jumper was in mid-air 
seem to have added materially to the distance covered. 
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work of virtue, that he may learn where to look for 
his progress ? " Look for it there, wretch, where your 
work lies. And where is your work ? In désire and 
aversion, that you may not miss what you désire and 
encounter what you would avoid ; in choice and in 
refusai, that you may commit no fault therein ; in 
giving and withholding assent of judgement, that 
you may not be deceived. 1 But first corne the first 
and most necessary points. Yet if you are in a state 
of fear and grief when you seek to be proof against 
encountering what you would avoid, how, pray, are 
you making progress ? 

Do you yourself show me, therefore, your own 
progress in matters like the following. Suppose, for 
example, that in talking to an athlète I said, " Show 
me your shoulders," and then he answered, "Look 
at my jumping-weights." 2 Go to, you and your 
jumping-weights ! What I want to see is the ejf'ect 
of the jumping-weights. "Take the treatise Upon 
Ckoice z and see how I have mastered it." It is not 
that I am looking into, you slave, but how you act in 
your choices and refusais, your desires and aversions, 
how you go at things, and apply yourself to them, 
and prépare yourself, whether you are acting in 
harmony with nature therein, or out of harmony with 
it For if you are acting in harmony, show me that, 
and I will tell you that you are making progress ; 
but if out of harmony, begone, and do not confine 
yourself to expounding your books, but go and write 

Thèse sarae weights were also used like our dumb-bells for 
the development of the arm and trunk muscles, as is 
apparently the case here. 

* Thetitle, apparently, of a short work by Chrysippus, but 
known only from this passage. Zeno and Cleanthes wrote 
also on the subject. 
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16 avra. tcal ri aoi o</>e\oç ; ovk oZSaç oti oXov 
rb fBifBXiov irévre Srjvaplcùv ècrTiv ; 6 ovv igrjyov- 
fisvoç avTO 8ok€Î oti irXelovoç âtjioç èarcv fj irépre 

17 hr)vapi(ùv ; fM^heirore ovv àXXa^ov to epyov Çr/- 

T€ÙT€, àWd'XpV TTJV TT pOKOTTYjV, 

18 Uov ovv TTpofcoirr} ; et Ttç vfiœv airoarà^ rô>v 
èVroç èirl rrjv irpoaipecnv eiréarpairraL ttjv avrov, 
TavTiyv è%epyâÇeo~6ai tcal iiaroveLv, &are avfi- 
<f)CùVov àirorékéaat tt) (ftvaet,, vyfrTjXrjv èXevâépav 

19 ÙkcoXvtov àvepLirohiGTov iriaTt^v aihr\jxova % fie- 
fiâOrjtcév T6, oti 6 Ta /jltj icf) avrœ tto9ù>v rj 
<f)evyœv ovre ttigtos eivai Svvaraù ovr ekevÔepos, 
àXX' àvâyfcrf ixerairiTTreLV Kal fierapptiri^eadai 
ajxa i/eeivots Kal avTov, àvdy/cr/ Bè /cal virorera- 
%êvat âXXoLç êavrov, rotç i/ceîva irepLTToieîv fj 

20 KCôXveiv hvvafjuévow /cal Xolttov ecoOev àviarâ^evo^ 
ravTa T7)peî tcal ^vXdcraeL, Xoverai wç ttigtoïi a>ç 
al8rj/jL(ov iaOleiy ooo~avT(ù<; èirl t^ç àel irapairiiTTOv- 
crrçç vXr)<; Ta TrporjyovfJLeva €K7rovcov } a>ç Syoo/-teùç 

21 hpofjLiKtùs Kal <f>d)vao-fco<; (f)(ûvao~KiKû)<; t oStoç 
Igtlv tt pOKOTTTGùv Tctiç àXrjôeiais Kal 6 fit) cIkt} 

22 àirohehr}firiK(jù<i ovtos èaTiv. ei S' èiri tt]V èv t<hç 
ftiftXloLS eÇiv T€TaTai Kal TavTTjv èKiroveî Kal 
€7rl tovto èK&€&7]/jLt)K€, Xeyco avTw avToÔev tto- 

23 peveaôai eU oIkov Kal p>7) àfieXeîv toùv e/cer tovto 
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some of the same kind yourself. And what will you 
gain thereby? Do you not know that the whole 
book costs only five denarii ? Is the expounder of it, 
then, think you, worth more than five denarii ? And 
so never look for your work in one place and your 
progress in another. 

Where, then, is progress ? If any man among you, 
withdrawing from external things, has turned his 
attention to the question of his ovvn moral purpose, 
cultivating and perfecting it so as to make it finally 
harmonious vvith nature, elevated, free, unhindered, 
untrammelled, faithful, and honourable; and if he 
has learned that he who craves or shuns the things 
that are not under his control can be neither 
faithful nor free, but must himself of necessity be 
changed and tossed to and fro with them, and must 
end by subordinating himself to others, those, 
namely, who are able to procure or prevent thèse 
things that he craves or shuns ; and if, finally, when 
he rises in the morning he proceeds to keep and 
observe ail this that he has learned ; if he bathes as 
a faithful man, eats as a self-respecting man, — 
similarly, whatever the subject matter may be with 
which he has to deal, putting into practice his 
guiding principles, as the runner does when he 
applies the principles of running, and the voice- 
trainer when he applies the principles of voice- 
training, — this is the man who in ail truth is making 
progress, and the man who has not travelled at 
random is this one. But if he has striven merely to 
attain the state which he finds in his books and 
works only at that, and has made that the goal of 
his travels, I bid him go home at once and not 
neglect his concerns there, since the goal to which 
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yàp €0' o àirohehrjfir)Kev ovhév êartv à\\ y i/eeîvo, 
fieKerâv i^eXeîv rov avrov j3iov irkvOr] tcaX olficoyà^ 
/cal to 1 " oï/AOi" /cal rb " raXaç èyà>" fcai hvarv- 

24 X^ av Ka ^ àrv)(lav fcai fiaôeîv, tl iarc ddvaTOs, 
tl (f>vyrj, tl &eajjLCôTi}piov t tl kg>V€LOV, ïva Svvtjtœl 
Xeyeiv iv ry tfivXatcj) " S> <$l\e KpLrcûv, el rai/Tr} 
rotç #eotç <f)l\ov, ravTT} yivéaôay" fcaï firj ifceîi'a 
" TaXaç eyco, yépcov âvdpû>7ro<s, iirl ravrd fiov ràç 

25 7ro\£aç èrrjprjcra^ rtç \éyei ravra ; Bo/ceîre on 
vfJblv aho^ov riva ipco kcu rcnreivov ; II yota/xoç 
avrà ov \eyet ; OISlttovs ov Xéyet ; à\\ J ottogol 

26 fiaaîkeîs \éyovaiv ; tl ydp elo~Lv âWo rpayœ&lai 
r) àvOpdùiTCùv Trddrj TeOavfxaKOTOùV rà e/croç Sià 

27 fiérpov tolovS* èTTiheifcvvfieva ; el yàp è^airciTr)- 
dévra riva e8ei fiaOeîv, otl tù>v eVroç /cal 2 àirpo- 
atpércov ovhév iaTL irpos ^/xâç, iyco jxev rj0e\ov 
ttjv àirdrriv ravrrjv, rjfieWov evp6(û<; fcai 
diapâytù^ ftiùyaeaÛat, vjxets S' 6-^read* avrol tl 
OéXere. 

28 Tt ovv rj/JLÎv Trapkyç.i ^pvaLiriro^ ; "ïva yva>s" 
(pTjcrLV, " otl ov yjrevhrj TavTa ècTiv, i£ œv rj 

29 evpoLa ècrTL /cal àivdOeLa àiravTa, Xdfîe fiov Ta 
fii/SXia /cal yvcûcrrj wç â/co\ov6d 3 T€ koX crv/i- 
(fxovd €<jtl Tjj (f)va€L Ta àiraÔr] fxe TroLOvvTa" 
où ixeyàXr]? eÙTvxi'aç, & fjieyàXov evepyeTOV tov 

30 SeiKvvovToç ttjv ohov. eïra TpLTTToXéfiœ fièv iepà 

1 Added by Schweighâuser. 
8 Suppliecl by Upton. 
3 Supplied by Schenkl. 
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he has travelled is nothing ; but not so that other 
goal — to study how a man may rid his life of 
sorrows and lamentations, and of such cries as " Woe 
is me!" and "Wretch that I am ! " and of mis- 
fortune and failure, and to learn the meaning of 
death, exile, prison, hemlock ; 1 that he may be able 
to say in prison, " Dear Crito, if so it pleases the 
gods, so be it," 2 rather tlian, ce Alas, poor me, an old 
man, it is for this that I have kept my grey hairs !" 
Who says such things ? Do you think that I will 
name you some man held in small esteem and of 
low degree? Does not Priam say it? Does not 
Oedipus? Nay more, ail kings say itl For what 
are tragédies but the portrayal in tragic verse of the 
sufFerings of men who have admired things external? 
If indeed one had to be deceived 3 into learning 
that among things external and independent of our 
free choice none concerns us, 1, for my part, should 
consent to a déception which would resuit in mv 
living thereaffcer serenely and without turmoil ; but 
as for you, you will yourselves see to your own 
préférence. 

What, then, does Chrysippus furnish us ? " That 
you may know," he says, " that thèse things are not 
false from which serenity arises and tranquillitv 
cornes to us, take my books and you shall know how 
conformable and harmonious with nature are the 
things which render me tranquil." O the great 
good fortune ! O the great benefactor who points 
the way ! To Triptolemus, indeed, ail men have 

1 The poison with which Socrates was put to death. 

2 Plato, Crito, 43 d. 

3 Probably by witnessing tragédies, the plots of which, 
although fictitious, may teach moral lessons. 
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fcal fScù/jbovs 7rai>reç âvdpœirot âvearaKaaip,' on 

31 ràç Tjfiépov; Tpo<pà<; fj/Aiv eSœ/cep, ra> Se ttjp 
akrjdeiav evpopri teal (fxorlaavTi tcai eiç Trdpraç 
àvOpcoTTovs egepey/copri, ou ttjp irepï rb £V}z>, àXkà 

T7]P 7TpOÇ TO €V Çf]P f TtÇ Vp,G>P €7T£ TOVTCù j3(û/J,OP 

ISpvaaTO rj vabv rj âyaXfia àvédrjfcev rj top Oebv 

32 èiri tovt(ù TTpOGKvveî ; àXX' on fjiev âfnreXop 
e&cûtcav rj Trvpovs, eTridvofiep tovtov evetca, on Se 
toiovtop ê^tjpeyfcav tcapirov èv àvd pwirivr) Siapola, 
Si ov rrjv àXrjdeiav ttjp irepl evhaifjiovia*; Sei^eiv 
t}fxlv rjfieXXop, tovtov S' eveica ovk ev^apiarri' 
crtùfxev tw 6eœ ; 



e. Upbs roi>ç 'AfcaSrj/jLaitcovs 

1 v Aï> TiÇ, <f>r)o~ip, ivLo-rrjraL 7rpb<; rà âyap è/c- 

<paPT) t 7T/?0Ç TOVTOP 01) paSlOP ècTTlP €Vp€tP XoyOP, 

2 Si ov fieraTreio-ei rtç avrop. tovto S* ovre irapà 
Tt]p ifcelpov ylperai Svpa/MP ovre irapa ttjp tov 
SiSào-fcovTOS àcr@ép€iap, ÔU' otclp aira-^Oel^ àiro- 
Xi6a>6fj, 7TO)9 en %p7]o-i)Tai tjç avrœ Sià Xoyov ; 



1 The phrase is from Plato, Crito, 48 B. 

2 Referring probably to the minci of Chrysippus. 

8 See also IL 20. 4. Epictetus condemns the exaggerations 
of the Académie principle of suspended judgemeut, which 
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established shrines and altars, because he gave us as 
food the fruits of cullivation, but to him who has 
diseovered, and brought to light, and imparted to 
ail men the truth which deals, not wîth mère life, 
but with a good life, 1 — who among you has for that 
set up an altar in his honour, or dedicated a temple 
or a statue, or bows down to God in gratitude for 
him? But because the gods have given us the vine 
or wheat, for that do we make sacrifice, and yet 
because they have brought forth such a fruit in a 
human niind, 2 whereby they purposed to show us 
the truth touching happiness, shall we fail to render 
thanks unto God for this ? 



CHAPTER V 

Against the Académies 3 

If a man, says Epictetus, resists truths that are ail 
too évident, in opposing him it is not easy to find an 
argument by which one may cause him to change 
his opinion. The reason for this is neither the 
man's ability nor the teacher's weakness ; nay, when 
a man who has been trapped in an argument 
hardens to stone, how shall one any longer deal 
with him by argument ? 

was based on the doctrine that nothing could be actually 
known. Cf. Cicero Acad. I. 45: Arcesilas (a piomineut 
Académie) negabat esse quidquam quod sciri posset . . . sic 
omnia lalere in occullo: nequt esse quidquam quod cemi aut 
inlelîegi posset : quibus de causis nihil oportere neqxu projîteri 
neque adfimruire quemquam neqxu adsensione approbare, etc. 
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3 3 A.TToXidcûaet,*; S 1 elcrl ScttciL* r) puèv tov vor\- 
tikqv àiroXiôœaiç, rj Se tov €VTpe7TTi/cov, orav 
rtç 7rapaT€TayfjL€V0<; y pur) èiriveveiv to£ç èvapyéai 

4 fjLrjS" àitb rcov fia^ofiévœv àfyiaraaOaL, oi Se 
iroXXol rrjv fièv acùfiarifcrjv airové/cpcoaiv <j>oj3ov~ 
fjieOa tcal irdvr àv p,7)XcivT}o~aiLteda virèp tov pù) 
Trepnteaetv toiovtcù tcvi, t?)ç ^X*?Ç S' àiroveKpov- 

5 fi€V7]<; ovhev rjfiîv péXet. /cal vr) Ata êirl avTrjs 
t?)ç ^f^^ç àv jiev y ovtcùç hia/celpevoç, œaT€ 
LirjBevl 1 irapa/coXovffeîv ptjBè avvUvai piyhév, te ai 
tovtov tcatcœs eX eLV oiofieda* àv èé tivos to iv- 
TpeiTTiKov teal aiSrj/iov àirove/cpcoOy, tovto cti 
/cal hvvajiiv /caXovp,ev. 

6 KaTa\ap,/3âv€i<; oti iyprjyopas ; " ou," c^rjclv 
(i ovBè ydp, OTav iv rotç vTrvoi<i (f>avTaÇa)pai, oti 
iypVjopa" ovBev ovv Bia<j)€p€i avTij rj <f>avTaala 

7 êtceivrjs ; t( ovBev" €tc tovtcù BiaXéyoLtai ; /cal 
ttoÎov avTœ Trvp r) iTolov aihrjpov irpocaydyû), 
ïv ' aïaâijrai oti vevi/epcoTai ; ala&avopcvos oi 

8 TrpocTTrocecTar cti x^ipcov €œtI tov ve/cpov. ^àyr\v 
outoç ov avvopâ* /ca/cœç €^et. avvoptùv ouroç ov 

9 KiveÎTai ouSe irpo/coirTer ert àÛXicoTepov e%et. 
€/ct€t fitjrai to alhrjfiov avTOV /cal èvTpeirTi/cbv /cal 
to Xoyi/cbv ov/c à7T0T6Tfi7]Tai f àXX* aTTOT€0r}- 

10 picoTai. TavTrjv èyw hvvap.iv etirco ; /at} yévoiTO, 
et fit] tcal TTjv Tcbv /civaiScov, /caO* rjv irâv to 
èireXÔbv èv LLeaœ tcal ttoiovgi /cal Xkyovai, 

1 Salmasius : fxijdev S. 
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Now there are two kinds of petrifaction : one is 
the petrifaction of the intellect, the other of the 
sensé of shame, when a man stands in array, prepared 
neither to assent to manifest truths nor to leave the 
flghting line. Most of us dread the deadening of the 
body and would resort to ail means so as to avoid 
falling into such a state, but about the deadening of 
the soul we care not at ail. Indeed, by Zeus, even 
in the case of the soul itself, if a man be in such a 
state that he cannot follow an argument step by step, 
or even understand one, we regard him too as being 
in a bad way ; but if a man's sensé of shame and self- 
respect be deadened, this we go so far as to call 
strength of character ! 

Do your sensés tell you that you are awake ? 
" No," he answers, tc any more than they do when 
in dreams I have the impression that I am awake." 
Is there. then, no diiference between thèse two 
impressions ? " None." Can I argue with this man 
any longer? And what cautery or lancet shall I 
apply to him, to make him realize that he is 
deadened ? He does realize it, but prétends that he 
does not ; he is even worse than a corpse. One 
man does not notice the contradiction — he is in a 
bad way; another man notices it, indeed, but is 
not moved and does not improve — he is in a still 
worse state. His self-respect and sensé of shame 
have been lopped off, and his reasoning faculty lias 
been — I will not say eut away, but brutalized. 
Am I to call this strength of character? Far 
from it, unless I am so to describe the strength 
that îewd fellows have, which enables them to say 
and do in public anything that cornes into their 
heads. 
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ç . Tlepï 7rpovoia<; 

1 , A(f> kfcâarov tcùv iv rq> fcocrfioy yivofiévcov 
pâhiov ècrriv èyfccù/juâaaL ttjv irpovoiaVy av Suo 
*XV Tt<; Ta ^ Ta £ v éaf tûj, èvvafiCv re avvopaTi/cr)v 

2 tû>v yçyovoTwv è/cdaTO» /cal to €v%dpiaTOV. el 

fit), 6 fièv ovk ocrerai ttjv ev%pr)<JTiav rcov 
yeyovôrcûVi o S' ovk evyapiGTiqaei etr avroîs oùS' 

3 av ï&rj. 1 yjpéyfiaTa 6 Oebç ei 2 ireiroLrjKeL, Svva- 
fiLv Sè OeariKTjv avrcov fii] TreTroirjKU, ri av fjv 

4 o<£e\oç ; — ôriovv. — 'À\V àvaTraXtv ei ttjv 
pÀv hvvafxiv TT€7roi7]tc€i, rà ovra Se firj Toiavra 
ola v7ro7ri7TT€tv Tj) 8vvdp,ei Tjj opaTtfcfj, fcal OVTCÛS 

5 rt o^eXoç ; — Ovè' otlovv? — Ti S*, el fcal àfi<po- 

6 repa ravra 7re7roitfK€i f (£c5ç fir) 7r£7roLi]icei ; — 
Oï)S t ovtù)? tv o<peXo<s. — Tl<; ovv 6 âpfio<ra<s tovto 
7rpoç ifceîvo fcàfceivo 7rpb<; tovto ; Ttç S o a^/Ao<raç 
Trjv fid^aipav irpbs to KoXebv /cal to KoXeov 7rpoç 

7 ttjv irayaipav ; ov&efc ; /cal /xrjv ayr^ç t??ç 
KaTao~/cev7)s tcùv è7TLT€TeXecr/jL€vcûv à7ro<paiv6cr6ai 

€Lù>6afl€V, OTl T€^ViTOV Til^OÇ TïdvTùSS TO ÇpyOV, 

ovxl S' et/cj) /caT€cr/c6vao~fi€vov. 

8 *A/>' ovv tovtcùv fièv eKaaTOv êficpalvei tov 
Tex v ^ Tr ) v > ™ & opaTa /cal opao~i<; /cal <£éoç ovk 
ifMpaivei ; to S* âppev /cal to ÔrjXv /cai r) irpo- 
Ovfiia rj 7rpb<i ttjv avvovaiav è/caT€pov /cal Swa/xis 
V XPV°" TlK V T0 ^> uopiois rotç /caT6o~/ceva<Tfiévoc<; 
ovBè TavTa ejxfyaivei tov TeyyiT^v ; àXXà TavTa 

10 fièv ovtûû a r) hè TOiavTTj tt}<; Siavoias KaTao~/cevtf f 

1 Added by Meineke (tlHy Stobaeus). 

2 Stobaeus : an erasure in S. 

3 Here folio ws in S an erasure of about 110 letters. 
* Stobaeus : omitted by S. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Oj providence 

From everything thathappens in the universe it is 
easy for a man to find occasion to praise providence, 
if he has within himself thèse two qualities : the 
faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has 
happened in each individual instance, and the sensé 
of gratitude. Otherwise, one man will not see the 
usefulness of what has happened, and another, even 
if he does see it, will not be grateful therefor. If 
God had made colours,but had not made the faculty 
of seeing them, of what good had it been ? — None 
atall. — But, conversely, if He had made the faculty, 
but in making objects, had made them incapable of 
falling under the faculty of vision, in that case also 
of what good had it been ?- — None at ail. — What 
then, if He had even made both of thèse, but had 
not made light? — Even thus it would have been of 
no use. — Who is it, then, that has fitted this to that 
and that to this ? And who is it that has fitted the 
sword to the scabbard, and the scabbard to the sword ? 
No one ? Assuredly from the very structure of ail 
made objects we are accustomed to prove that the 
work is certainly the product of some artificer, and 
has not been constructed at random. 

Does, then, every such work reveal its artificer, 
but do visible objects and vision and light not reveal 
him ? And the maie and the female, and the passion 
of each for intercourse with the other, and the faculty 
which makes use of the organs which have been con- 
structed for this purpose, do thèse things not reveal 
their artificer either ? Well, admit it for thèse things ; 
but the marvellous constitution of the intellect 
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kclB* rjv otr^ (i7rXù><; vTroiriiTTOvre^ 1 roîç aîaOr)- 
Totç TV7rovfjL€0a vtt avTGùv, àXXà Kaï €KXa/jL/3dpo- 
fiev tl tccà àfyaipovfxev Kaï npocrriOefiev Kaï 
<rvi>TL0€fX€v rdBe riva 81 avrcov Kaï prj Ata fxera- 
fBalvoLiev air âXXcop eV âXXa tvpcl 2 ovtcô 7tû)ç 
Trapa/celfMeva, ovhe ravra tKcuva tctvrjaaL Tivaç Kaï 
htaTpé'^rat 7Tpoç to fir) àTroXcirelp top re^vLTijp ; 

11 rj i^rjyTjcrdaÔcùa-ap rfpiîp tL to ttocovp €œtcp etca- 

ŒTOP TOVTWP T) 7TCtJÇ OLOP T€ Tfl OVTù) 8aVpLaO"TCL 

Kaï Tey^PLKà elfcfj Kaï airb TavTOfiaTov ytpeaôat. 

12 Tt oùv ; rjficùP fiopœv ylperrai TavTa ; rroXXa 
fxèp €7rl fiopcûp, o)P i^atpéTox; xpeiap eî^ep to 
XoyiKOp Çâop, 7roXkà 8e koipœ evprjaeis r)filp Kaï 

13 7r/?oç tcl âXoya. àp ovp /cal TrapaKoXovôel TOtç 
yipopukpoi^ ifceîpa ; oùSa/x<uç. âXXo ydp eaTi 
Xpfjacs Kaï aXXo r TrapaKoXov6r)ais. i/cetpcop 
Xpeiav el^Gv 6 #eoç ^pwfiépwp tcuç <£az>Ta<7xa£Ç, 

14 rjficop 8e TTCLpaKoXovQovvTCùv tt) %pr}creL. 8ia 

TOVTO €fC€LPOL<; fl€P àpKEl TO laOUlP Kaï 7TIP6LP 

Kaï to avairaveadai Kaï o^eveip Kaï tclXX* oaa 
èiTiTeXel tcùp avT&p eKaaTOP, rjpXp S\ oh Kaï 

15 Trjv 7rapaKoXovÛr)TiK7)P Svpa/icp eècoKep, ovk€ti 
TavT àirapKety àXX! âv pur} KaTCL TpoTrop Kaï 
T€Tayp,€P(*>$ Kaï àKoXovûcûç tt) eKao~TOV <^vaet 
Kaï KaTaaKevfi TTpaTTûypiep, oi/kctl tov TéXovç 

16 T€v%6p,€0a tov eavTtôP. œp yàp ai KaTaaKevaï 

17 8id<fiopoi, tovtwp Kaï tcl epya Kaï Ta TeXr}. ou 
toLpvp r) KaraaKevrj fiovop xprjaTiKi], tovtù) XPV' 

1 Meineke : i-iri-nlirTOpres S, 

2 Schenkl : rk S. 
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whereby, when we meet with sensible objecte, \ve 
do not merely have their forms impressed upon us, 
but also make a sélection from among them, and 
subtract and add, and make thèse various combina- 
tions by using them, yes, and, by Zeus, pass from some 
things to certain others winch are in a manner 
related to them — is not even ail this sufficient to 
stir our friends and induce them not to leave the 
artificer out of account ? Else let them explain to 
us what it is that produces each of thèse results, or 
how it is possible that objects so wonderful and so 
workmanlike should corne into being at random and 
spontaneously. 

VV r hat then ? Is it in the case of man alone that 
thèse things occur ? You will, indeed, find many 
things in man only, things of which the rational animal 
had a peculiar need, but you will also find many 
possessed by us in common with the irrational animais. 
Dothey also, then, understand what happens? No ! for 
use is one thing, and understanding another. God 
had need of the animais in that they make use of 
external impressions, and of us in that we understand 
the use of external impressions. And so for them it 
is sufficient to eat and drink and rest and procreate, 
and whatever else of the things within their own 
province the animais severally do ; while for us, to 
whom He has made the additional gift of the faculty 
of understanding, thèse things are no longer sufficient, 
but unless we act appropriately, and methodically, 
and in conformity each with his own nature and 
constitution, we shall no longer achieve our own 
ends. For of beings whose constitutions are différent, 
the works and the ends are likewise différent. So 
for the being whose constitution is adapted to use 
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aôai OTTtoO'ovv àirap/cei* ov Se /cal 7rapa/coXov0rj- 
TLfcr) rfj xprjGei, tovtw to /earà rpoirov àv fir} 

18 Trpoa-y ovhéiroT€ révérai tov TeXovç. tl ovp ; 
ifceivœv e/caarov /caTaafcevàÇeL to fiev atar 
ia0t€(rûat ) to S' Mare virr^perelv €tç yecopyiav, to 

0° &CTT€ TVpOV <f)€p€lV, TO S' â\\o 677* aXX,7] 'Xpeia 

7rapcnr\r)cruû, 7Tyooç â rtç %pela tov irapa/coXov- 
6eîv TaZç <$avrao-Lai<s /cal raiÎTaç Sia/epi'peiv 8v~ 

19 vaadai ; tov S' âvQptùirov Oearr^p elarjyayev 
avTov T€ /cal tù)P epycov Ttùv avrov, KCLl ov fJLOVOP 

20 6eaTrjV y àXXa /cal i^rjyrjrrjp aÙTû>p. hià tovto 
ala^pov ècrTi tS> àvûp(07ra> apyeaQai /cal /cara- 
Xijyeiv 07rov /cal Ta âXoya, âXXà fiâXXov ev9ev 
pÀv apyevOaii /caraXrjyeLv Sè b KareX/q^ev è(f> 

21 r)pi<ùv /cal r) <f)vo~L<;. /caTekrj^ev o° èirl deaypiav 
/cal irapaKoXovôrjcTLV /cal av/j,(j>œvop SieÇaycoyrjp 

22 T7) tfrvo'ei. opàre oî/p, firj àûéaTOL tovtcûv airo- 
6âv7)Te. 

23 'A\V 6tç ^OXvfnriav p,èv a7roSr]fi€ÎT€ r Xv ïSrjre 1 
to epyov tov <^€tSiov , /cal àrvx r lf Jia €/cao~To<; v/acop 

24 oïercai to àviaTopt]TO% tovtcop (\iro9apeiv oirov S' 
ovïï àTToBrffjLrjaai %ptla iarlv, àXX' earip r)ùrj /cal 
irâpeaTip toiç 6/37019, Tavra Sè QzâaaaQai /cal 

25 Karavorfcrat oi/c èTTtdvjiricreTe ; ovk alaOrjaeaûe 

TOtPVV, OVT€ TlVeÇ €0~T€ OVT 67tI Tl yeyÔvaTC OVT€ 

tl tovto èaTLP, ov ttjp ôeav TrapeiXrj^de ; — 

26 'AXXà yiperal ripa àrjSrj /cal ^a\e7rà èv tû> 
/3ù<p. — 'E^ 'OXvfnrLa S* ov ytperai ; ov /cavfjba- 
tlÇ€o~0€ ; où G-TÇpoxtùpéicrÔG ; ov /ca/ccos Xoveade ; 

1 Schweighàuser : €x5^t« S. 
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only, mère use is sufficient, but where a bcing bas 
also the faculty of understanding the use, unless tbe 
principle of propriety be added, he will never attain 
his end. What tben ? Eacb of the animais God con- 
stitues, one to be eaten, another to serve in farming, 
anotherto produce cheese, and yet another for some 
other similar use ; to perform thèse functions what 
need have they to understand extemal impressions 
and to be able to differentiate between them ? But 
God has brought man into the world to be a spectator 
of Himself and of His works, and not merely a 
spectator, but also an interpréter. Wherefore, it is 
shameful for man to begin and end just where the 
irrational animais do ; he should rather begin where 
they do, but end where nature has ended in dealing 
with us. Now she did not end until she reached 
contemplation and understanding and a manner of 
life harmonious with nature. Take heed, therefore, 
lest you die without ever having been spectators of 
thèse things. 

But you travel to Olympia to behold the work 1 of 
Pheidias, and each of you regards it as a misfortune to 
die without seeing such sights ; yet when there is no 
need to travel at ail, but where Zeus is already, and 
is présent in his works, will you not yearn to behold 
thèse works and know them ? Will you décline, 
therefore, to perceive either who you are, or for what 
you have been born, or what that purpose is for 
which you have received sight? — But some un- 
pleasant and hard things happen in life. — And do 
they not happen at Olympia ? Do you not swelter ? 
Are you not cramped and crowded ? Do you not 

1 The famous goid and ivory statue of Zeua. 
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ov Kara$pk%eaQe, orav fipèxo i ôopvftov Se tecà 
j3or}s koX rcov aXXcov ^aXeircov ovk àiroXavere ; 

27 àXX* ol/jiac on ravra irdvra àvrinOkvres rrpbs 

28 rb àÇtoXoyov rrjs déas (pépere Kal àveyecrQe* âye 
hwapuets S* ovk eiXrjcfrare, /ca$ y âç oïcrere irâv rb 
o~vp,j3aîvov ; /jiey aXo^jrvxtav ovk eiXrj^are ; àv- 

29 Bpeiav ovk eiXrjcpare ; Kaprepiav ovk eiXrjcpare ; 
Kal tI en fxoi fieXei fieyaXoyjrvx^p ovn rcov àrro- 
$?\vai Bvva/aévcov ; ri fi eKarrjaei r) rapâÇei rj ri 
oSvvrjpbv (fyaveîrai ; ov ^prjcrofxat rfj èvvà/Mei 
irpbs à eïXrjcfra avrrjv^ àX\* iirl roîs airofiaivovcFiv 
TrevOtfarco Kal arevd^co ; 

30 " Nar àW ai fiv^ai /jlov peovaip" rivos ovv 
ev€Ka j(eîpa<; e%eis, àvSpdiroSov ; ov 1 ^ ïva Kal 

31 aTro/jLvaarjs aeavrov ; — Tovro ovv eïiXoyov fxv^as 

32 yiveaûai ev rco KOŒfico ; — Kal rrotrcp Kpeîrrov 
. àirojxv^aaOai ae i) eyKaXeïv ; rj ri oïet on 6 

f HpaKXr)<; àv àTréftr}, ei fir) Xêcov roiovros èyévero 
Kal vhpa Kal e\a</>oç Kal arvs Kal àb]iKoi rives 
âvOpcùTTot Kal OrjpicoSeis, oôç eKeîvos iÇrjXavvev 

33 Kal eKaOaipev ; Kal ri àv àiroiei firjSevbs roiov- 
rov yeyovoros ; rj SrjXov on èvrervXty/jiévos àv 
eKadevhev ; ovkovv irpcorov pÀv ovk àv èyévero 
'HpaKXrjs èv rpvcf>7j rotavrr) Kal r)crv^ia vvardÇcov 
oXov tov ftiov el S' âpa Kal èyévero, ri ocpeXos 

34 avrov ; ris Se %pr)o~is rcov fipayiovcov rcov eKei- 
vov Kal t?;ç âXXrjs àXKrjs Kal Kaprepias Kal 
yevvaiornqroSi ei fir) roiavrai rives avrbv wepi- 

35 ardarets Kal vXai hiécreiaav Kal èyv\xvaaav ; ri 
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bathe with discomfort ? Are you not drenched when- 
ever it rains ? Do you not have your fill of tumult 
and shouting and other annoyances ? But I fancy 
that you hear and endure ail this by balancing it off 
against the mémorable character of the spectacle. 
Corne, have you not received faculties that enable 
you to bear whatever happens ? Have you not 
received magnanimity ? Have you not received 
courage? Have you not received endurance ? And 
what care I longer for anything that may happen, if 
I be magnanimous ? What shall perturb me, or 
trouble me, or seem grievous to me ? Shall I fail to 
use my faculty to that end for which I have received 
it, but grieve and lament over events that occur ? 

" Yes, but my nose is running." What have you 
hands for, then, slave ? Is it not that you may wipe 
your nose ? tf Is it reasonable, then, that there should 
be running noses in the world ? " — And how much 
better it would be for you to wipe your nose than to 
find fault l Or what do you think Héraclès would 
have amounted to, if there had not been a lion like 
the one which he encountered, and a hydra, and a 
stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, whom 
he made it his business to drive out and clear away ? 
And what would he have been doing had nothing of 
the sort existed ? Is it not clear that he would have 
rolled himself up in a blanket and slept ? In the first 
place, then, he would ne ver have become Héraclès by 
slumbering away his whole life in such luxury and 
ease ; but even if he had, of what good would he 
have been ? What would have been the use of those 
arms of his and of his prowess in gênerai, and his 
steadfastness and nobility, had not such circumstances 
and occasions roused and exercised him ? What 
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ovv ; aura ravra? ehei Karao-KevâÇew Kal tyreiv 
iroôev Xéovra eiaayayeîv eh tt\v yji>pav rr)v 

36 avrov /cal avv /cal vhpav ; fiœpla rovro tcal 
fxavla. yevbfxeva Se Kal evpeOévra ev%pr)crTa r\v 
irpbç rb heî%ai Kal yvjxvâaat rbv 'Hpa/eXéa. 

37 "Aye ovv Kal o~v tovtcov alaOofAevos àirofBXetyov 
€tç tctç Svvdfieis âç e^etç Kal àirihèov élire " <f>epe 
vvv, a) Zev> r)v OeXets 7repLa-Tacrtv m e^o) yap 
Trapaa/cevTjv itc aov fioi hehofiévi]v Kal àfyoppiàs 
7r/?oç rb Koa/jirjaai 8ià tcov diro^aivovrcov è/xav- 

38 tov" ov' àXXà KaOrjaOe rà fiev fir) o~vp,f3f} rpè- 
fiovres, tcov 8e crvjj,f3aiv6vTO)v oSvpofievoi Kal 
irevdovvTes /cal arevovre^' elra rotç Oeocç èy/ca- 

39 Xeîre, ri ydp ianv dXXo àfcoXovûov rfj TOcavTrj 

40 àyevvela rj Kal àaê/3eia ; kciitoi o ye 6eb<s ov 
fiovov eScofcev r/fiîv ràç Svvd/ieis ravTaç, icaff* aç 

- oïaojjiev irâv rb àiro^alvov fir) Tanecvovfievoc firjSè 
<Tvy/cXù)fj,€voL vit* avrov, àXX! b r)v àyadov /3ao~i- 
XectS /cal Tatç àX^deiai^ warpos, àfccoXuTov tovto 
eScûfcev, dvavdyKaarov, dira pan oh tarov, oXov 
airb è<f) y t)/jlÎv èitoirio-ev ohh* avrâ riva 7rpoç 
tovto la%vv àiroXiirdùVt &are KCùXvaai r) ifnro- 

41 hicrai. ravra expvres èXevdepa Kal vfiérepa fir) 
Xpfjcrde avroîs fjLrjS' alaffavecOe riva elXij<j)aT€ 

42 tcal irapa rivos, âXXà tcâdrjo-Qe irevdovvre^ Kal 
o~révovre<; oi fxèv rrpbç avrov rbv Bovra dirore- 
TV<fiX(û/jL€Voc pi]!? è7rtytvcoo-KOVTe<; rbv evepyérrjv, 
oi S* V7r àyevveiaï e£ç fiepL^ets Kal Ta iyKXrjfiara 

43 tû) Oe(p eKT peTTQfievoi, KaLroi 7rpoç fieyaXo^v- 
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then ? Ought he to have prepared thèse for 
himself, and sought to bring a lion into his own 
country from somewhere or other, and a boar, and a 
hydra? This would have been folly and madness. 
But since they did exist and were found in the 
world, they were serviceable as a means of revealing 
and exercising our Héraclès. 

Corne then, do you also, now that you are aware 
of thèse things, contemplate the faculties which you 
havë, and, after contemplating, say : " Bring now, 
O Zeus, what difficulty Thou wilt ; for I have an 
équipaient given to me by Thee, and resources 
wherewith to distinguish myself by making use of 
the things that corne to pass." But no, you sit 
trembling for fear something will happen, and 
lamenting, and grieving, and groaning about other 
things that are happening. And then you blâme 
the gods ! For what else can be the conséquence 
of so ignoble a spirit but sheer impiety ? And yet 
God has not merely given us thèse faculties, to 
enable us to bear ail that happens without being 
degraded or crushed thereby, but — as became a good 
king and in very truth a father — He has given them 
to us free from ail restraint, compulsion, hindrance ; 
He has put the whole matter under our control 
without reserving even for Himself any power to 
prevent or hinder. Although you have thèse facul- 
ties free and entirely your own, you do not use 
them, nor do you realize what gifts you have received, 
and from whom, but you sit sorrowing and groaning, 
some of you blinded toward the giver himself and 
not even acknowledging your benefactor, and others, 
— such is their ignoble spirit — turning aside to 
fault-finding and complaints against God. And yet, 
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yiav jxèv tcal àvSpeiav éyco crol Set^o) on à<pop/jbàs 
/cal 7rapa<TK€vr)p e^eiç, 7T/30Ç Se to /£€/jL(f)€<rôcu /cal 
èy/caXelv notas à<£o/?/xaç e%€tç <rv S' èfioi Sei/cvue. 



ïlepl tt)ç ^pelas tû)i> /zct air itttovtcûv /cal 

V7TO06TIKCÛV KCLl T(ÙV 6/jLOLCOV 

1 'H 7T6/H TOVÇ /jL€Ta7TL7TT0VTa^ KCU VTTO0€TlfCOV^, 

ert Se rœ rjpœrrjadai irepaLvovras /cal navras 
a7rXct>ç tovs toiovtovç Xôyovs irpay/xareia Xav- 
dâvei roi)? 7roXXovs ' irepl KadrjKOVTOS ovo~a. 

2 Çi]Tovfji€v yàp èirl 7râar}s vXr}$ ttcos av evpoi 1 
o tcaXos Aral àyaÔos rijv SiêÇoSov /cal âvaarpo^rjv 

3 t^i> eV avrfj /caôrjKovaav. ovtcovv v) tovto Xeye- 
Tùxrav, otl ov <jvy/ca6r}Gei eU ipœrr)(nv tcal 
àiTQKpuTiv 6 oirovSalos Tf on avy/caÛels ovtc 
è7nfieXi)cr€Tai rov fxr] eitcf) jx-qS a><? ervx^v iv 

4 èpœrrjcrei /cal airo/cpco-ei àpaarpé^eadai, rj 2 rov- 
tcùv fMrjSérepov irpooSe^opiévois àvay/caîov ôfioXo- 
yeîv, on ènie/cetyiv riva iroLrjreov twv tottcùv 
tovtcûv, irepl oôç fxaXiara arpégerai èpcorrfats 
/cal àno/cpiais* 

5 Tt yàp èirayyéXXeraL ev Xoyo) ; râXr]0f) tl- 

1 Meibom ; evpoot S. 

2 Schenkl : »h S. 



1 With the Stoics, whose sole standard of judgement in 
problems of conduct was the appeal to reason, the proper 
training of the reasonîng facultics was an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the good life. Three modes of sophistical 
reasoning are here differentiated. " Equi vocal prémisses " 
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though I can show you that you have resources and 
endowment for magnanimity and courage, do you, 
pray, show me what resources you have to justify 
faultfinding and complaining ! 



CHAPTER VII 

Of the use of equivocal prémisses, hypothetical 
arguments and the like 

Most men are unaware that the handling of argu- 
ments which involve equivocal and hypothetical pré- 
misses, and, further, of those which dérive syllogisms 
by the process of interrogation, and, in gênerai, the 
handling of ail such arguments, 1 has a bearing upon 
the duties of life. For our aim in everv matter of 
inquiry is to learn how the good and excellent man 
may find the appropriate course through it and the 
appropriate way of conductinghimself in it. Let them 
sây, then, either that the good man wili not enter 
the contest of question and answer, or that, once he 
has entered, he will be at no pains to avoid con- 
ducting himself carelessly and at haphazard in 
question and answer ; or else, if they accept neither 
of thèse alternatives, they must admit that some 
investigation should be made of those topics with 
which question and answer are principally concerned. 

For what is the professed object of reasoning? 

(^eraTixTovTes \6yoi) are those that contain anibiguities 
in terms which are intended to mean one thing at one step 
in the argument, another at another. " Hypothetical pré- 
misses " involve assumptions, or conditions. The last class 
proceeds by drawingunexpected conclusions from the answers 
to questions. 
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ûevai, ra yjrevBij aïpeiv, irpos 1 rà âSrjXa èiré^eiv* 

6 âp y ovv àpK€Î tovto jJLovov fiaOeîv ; — 'hptceî, 
<f>7]aiv. — Ovkovv /cal tû> /SovXofAevù) iv xprjaei 
vofxi<jfJLaTo<; /jltj hiairLirreiv àp/ceî tovto àtcovaai, 
Btà tl Taç fièv Sokl/aovs Spa^/iàç TrapaSexy, T ^ ç 

7 S' àhoKifjuQvs àTTohofCLfjiâÇtis ; — Ovk àp/ceî, — Tl 
ovv Bel tovtù> 7rpocrXaf3eîv ; tL yàp âXXo y 
hvvapLiv hotcifiacTTLicriv T€ /cal StafcpiTiKrjv tcov 

8 horcLfMûv Te ko! àSoKL/icov Spa^ficov ; ovkovv /cal 
inl Xoyov ov/c àp/ceî to Xe^dev, àXX* àvdjKrj 
ho/cifjbacTTUcbv yevecdat /cal hia/cpiTt/chv tov àXrj- 

9 6ovs /cal tov yfrevSovs /cal tov àhrfXov ; — 'Avay/crj. 
— 'EttI rouTotç tl TrapayyéXXeTai iv Xoyco ; to 
à/co\ov6ov toÎç hoOeîcriv vtto crov KaXtùï jrapa&e- 

10 X ov ' àpKtî ovv /càvTavOa yvcovai tovto ; 
ov/c àp/ceî, Seî Se fiaOeîv 7r<yç tl tiltlv à/coXovOov 
yiveTaL /cal ttotc fjuev èv ev\ à/co\ovÛeî t 7tot€ Se 

11 irXeioo'iv KOLvfj. fjnfj iroTe ovv /cal tovto àvày/cr) 
irpoaXa^eîv tov fiêXXovTa iv Xoyco crvveTÔx; 
àvacrT pa$r)GeaQai /cal avTov t à-rroheL^eiv e/caaTa 
àirohovTa tcal toÎç à'iroheifcvvovo'L Trapa/coXov- 
6r\aeLv fiyS* vrrb tcov tTofyiÇofiévtov hLairXavr]- 

12 ôrjaecrôaL a>ç àwoSeiKVvovTCùv ; ovkovv eXrjXv6ev 
rj/Jbîv Trepl tcùv auvayovTCùv Xoycov Kal Tpôirwv 
TrpayjxaTeLa Kal yvfivacrla Kal àvayKaia iré^rjvev* 

13 *AXXà Br) ëcrTLv i(f>' cov BehcoKafiev vyL&s Ta 
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To state the true, to eliminate the false, to suspend 
judgement in doubtful cases. Is it enough, then, 
to learn this alone ? — It is enough, says one. — Is it, 
then, also enough for the man who wants to make 
no mistake in the use of money to be told the 
reason why you accept genuine drachmas and reject 
the counterfeit ? — It is not enough. — What, then, 
must be added to this ? Why, what else but the 
faculty that tests the genuine drachmas and the 
counterfeit and distinguishes between them ? Where- 
fore, in reasoning also the spoken word is not enough, 
is it? On the eontrary, is it not necessary to 
develop the power of testing the true and the false 
and the uncertain and of distinguishing between 
them ? — It is necessary. — What else besides this is 
proposed in reasoning ? Pray accept the consé- 
quence of what you have properly granted. Corne, 
is it enough, then, in this case also merely to know 
that this particular thing is true ? It is not enough, 
\ but one must learn in what way a thing follows as a 
conséquence upon certain other things, and how 
sometimes one thing follows upon one, and at other 
times upon several conjointly. Is it not, then, neces- 
sary that a man should also acquire this power, if 
he is to acquit himself intelligently in argument, 
and is himself not only to prove each point when he 
tries to prove it, but also to follow the argument of 
those who are conducting a proof, and is not to be 
misled by men who quibble as though they were 
proving something ? There has consequently arisen 
among us, and shown itself to be necessary, a science 
which deals with inferential arguments and with 
logical figures and trains men therein. 

But of course there are times when we have 
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Xrjfjbfxara /cal trvfif3aLvei tovtl ef avrcov ^/reOSoç 

14 hè ov ovSèv t)ttov av/ju/Saivec* ri ovv fxot Ka- 

15 6r}K€i Troieiv ; Trpoahê^eaOat to ^eiîSoç ; /cal 
7ra)Ç oXov r ; àWà Xeyeiv on " ov% vyicos 
TrapexcDprjaa rà cbfioXoyrjfiéva '* ; tcal /jbrjv ovBè 
tovto SiSorat. àXX* on " ov crvfx^alvei hia tcov 
TrapaKe^cop^fxévcov " ; àXX* ov8e tovto hihorai. 

16 tL ovv èirï tovtcov Trotyréov ; r) fir) irore coç ovk 
àpfceî to SavetaacrÛat 7rpoç to en o^eiXetv, àXXà 
&€Î irpoaeîvai /cal to iirifiéveiv eVl tov Savelov 
/cal (XTj hiaXeXvcrÔat ai/ro, ovtcoç ovk àpfceî 7rpoç 
to Seîv irapaycopsiv to eincf>ep6fievov to Seèco/cévai 
Ta Xrj/jLfiara, Sec §' èirLfihetv èirl r?;ç irapa- 

17 xcopr/crecos avrcov ; fcal ër) fievovrcov fiev avrcov 
eh réXoç oiroîa TTap^copr]6r] nacra àvàyicq r)fiâ<; 
iirl t^ç 7rapax(opy]o-eû)<; eirifievecv /cal to àtco- 

19 \0v60v avToîç irpoaBex^o-âar 1 . . . ovBe yap tj/mv 
en ovèè KaG* fjfiâç crvfx^aLvei tovto to èin^epofie- 
vov, êTreiSt) tt}ç avy^coprjcreco^ TC0P Xrffi/jbdrcov 

20 à7T€aTt]/ji€V. Seî ovv /cal Ta roiavra tcov Xrffifiâ- 
tcov laToprfcrai /cal rrjv roiavTrjv fieraftoXrjv re 
kol fierairrcocriv avrcov, Kaff r)v èv avrfj rfj 
ipcoriycrei r) ttj aTTO/cpiaec r) rco o-vXXeXoytaffai 
r\ Tivi aXXco rotovrco Xafifidvovra ràç fiera- 

1 At this point Upton introduced from his 'codex' a 
sentence intended to express fully the transition in the 
argument (§ 18) : ^ ixsvévruv Se abrû>v àiroîa. Tcap€xvp-$}Ov> *«î 
TïjLiâî Trâaa avayicy tîjs irapax^P'ho'ecos à<pt<TTatrdai Kcâ (jov Schw.^ 
rh a.vcLK6kovQov avrois \6yois Trpo<i%éx.*<rQai. " If » however, 
they do not remain as they were granted, we are also bound 
to abandon our concession and our acceptance of what is 
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with sound reasoning granted the prémisses,, and 
the inference from thetn is so-and-so ; and, in spite 
of its being false, it is none the less the inference. 
What, then, should I do ? Accept the fallacv ? 
And how is that possible? Well, should I say, " lt 
was not sound reasoning for me to grant the pré- 
misses " ? Nay, but this is not permissible either. 
Or, lf This does not follow from what has been 
granted"? But that is not permissible, either. 
What, then, must be done in thèse circumstances ? 
Is it not this, that the fact of having borrowed is 
not enough to prove that one is still in debt, but we 
must add the circumstance that one abides by the 
loan — that is, has not paid it — and just so oui* having 
once granted the prémisses is not enough to compel 
us to accept the inference, but we must abide by our 
acceptance of the prémisses ? And what is more, 
if the prémisses remain until the end what they 
were when they were granted, there is every neces- 
sity for us to abide by our acceptance of them, and 
to allow the conclusion that has been drawn from 
them ; . . . for from our point of view and to our way 
of thinking this inference does not now resuit from 
the prémisses, since we have withdrawn from our 
previous assent to the prémisses. It is necessary, 
therefore, to enquire into prémisses of this kind and 
into such change and equivocal modification of them, 
whereby, at the very moment the question is put, 
or the answer made, or the déduction drawn, or at 
some other similar stage in the argument, the pré- 
misses take on modifiée! meanings and give occasion 



inconsistant with the prémisses." Schenkl indicates a 
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irroocreis à<f)op/jLr)v rrapexei TOtç àvorjTow tov 
rapacraecrOai fir) ^Xeirovai ro àfcokovôov. rivo<; 

21 evetca ; ïv èv rœ tottù) tovtcù pur) irapa rb 
KixôrjitQv ii7)K eîtcr) fiTjEe avjfce^v/iévû)^ àva- 

<TTp€(fi<0fJL€Oa. 

22 Kal to avrb hri re t&v virodeaecûv /cal tcûv 
vrrodeTuccùV Xoycov. àvayKalov <yàp eariv or 
alrrjaaL rtva virodeaiv &<nrep hrzifiaQpav tû> eÇfjs 

23 Xôyû). irâcrav ovv ttjv SoOeîcrav 7rapax<op7]T€ov 

24 rj ov iràaav ; /cal el où irâcrav, riva ; 1 ira- 
pax<*>pr}cravTi Se fievereov eh dirav èirl t^ç 
Tt]p7]a6(ù<; r) h'crriv ore àTroararêov, rà S' aKoXovÔa 
irpocrhefCTGov tcal rà pa^ppueva ov TTpocrhe/créov ; — 

25 Nat. — 'AWà Xéyei T£Ç oti tf ttoi^ctù} cre Bvvarov 
SeÇdpœvov VTroÔecriv èir àZvvaTOV àTra^Orjvai" 
7r/)oç tovtov où avyKaQr]aei 6 <f>povip,o<;, àXXà 

26 <f>ev^erai ifjêracriv Kal KOivoXoytav ; Kal t/ç en 
aXXoç ècrrl Xoyq> XPV (TTlK0( > KaL Secvb<; ipcùTqaet 
Kal àiroKpiaei Kal vrj Aia àve^aTrdryro^ re Kal 

27 àcr6(j)icrT0<; ; àXXà avyKaÔrjaet pév, ovk iwi- 
GTpafyrja errai Se tov pLrj eiKfi Kal a>ç erv-^ev 
àvaarpé(f)ea0aL èv Xoyœ ; Kal 7nwç en earai 

28 tchoOtoç oîov avrbv è7rùvoovpuev ; àXX' dvev twoç 
TOùavrr]*; yvpbvacrias Kal 7rapaaKevr)<; (pvXaTTeiv 

29 oïoç t* ècrrl rb e%r)s ; tovto BeiKvvraxrav Kal 
jrapeXKei rà dewprjpuara ravra navra, droira 
r)v Kal àvaKoXovôa rf) TTpoXrptyei tov airov- 
Saiov. 

30 Tt en àpyol Kal paffupot Kal v(û6poi ècrpbev 

1 The words irepï rivos y cictyis ; Trepï KaB'fiKOVros at this 
point were deleted by Wolf. 
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to the unthinking to be dis concertée!, if they do not 
see what follows in conséquence. Why is it neces- 
sary ? In order that in this matter we may not 
behave unsuitably, nor at haphazard, nor confusedly. 

And the same holds true of hypothèses and hypo- 
thetical arguments. For it is necessary at times to 
postulate some hypothesis as a sort of stepping-stone 
for the subséquent argument. Are we, therefore, to 
grant any and every hypothesis that is proposed, or 
not every one ? And if not every one, what one ? 
And when a man has granted an hypothesis, must he 
abide for ever by it and maintain it, or are there 
times when he should abandon it and accept only 
the conséquences which follow from it without accept- 
ing those which are opposed to it ? — Yes. — But some* 
one says, "If you once admit an hypothesis that 
involves a possibility, I will compel you to be drawn 
on to an impossibility." Shall the prudent man 
refuse to engage with this person, and avoid enquiry 
and discussion with him ? Yet who but the pru- 
dent is capable of using argument and skilful in 
question and answer, and, by Zeus, proof against 
deceit and sophistic fallacies ? But shall he argue, 
indeed, and then not take pains to avoid conducting 
himself recklessly and at haphazard in argument? 
And if he does not, how will he any longer be the 
sort of man we think he is ? But without some such 
exercise and préparation in formai reasoning, how 
will he be able to maintain the continuity of the 
argument? Let them show that he will be able, 
and ail thèse spéculations become mere superfluity ; 
they were absurd and inconsistent with our pre- 
conception of the good man. 

Why are we still indolent and easy-going and 
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/cal 7rpo<fid<T6i<; ÇrjTOVjAev, /ca6* âç ov irovrjcroixev 
oiS* àypV7Tvrj(TOfi€v iÇepyaÇofievoi top clvtgûv* 

31 Xoyop ; — "Av ovp èv tovtois TrXaprjOco, fi-q tl 
top warépa aTtwTZiva ; — 'AvSpdnoSov, irov yàp 
ivOâhe 7rcLTTjp rfVy ïv avrbv àiroKTelvr]^ ; tL ovv 
€7rotr/traç ; ô \xovov rjp Karà top tottop âfÀdprrj/jLa, 

32 tovto r/fidpTij/ca^, iirei toi tovt clvto /cal èjoa 

'Povcfcù) ellTOV €7TlTt/JL(ûPTi flOl OTL TO TTapaXei- 

irofiepop ep ip GvXkoyLafiœ tlpi oi% evpicr/cop. 
" OvX oîop fiép" (f>r}fii t " ei 2 to KcnriTOûXiop /caT€- 
/cavcra" 3 6 8' " 'ApSpdiro&op" €(f)r), (t èpffdSe to 

33 TrapaXeiirofiepop KuttltcûXiop €&tip." fj TavTa 
fiopa àjJLapTrj^aTa €<tti to KairiTcoXiop kjiTrpr\aai 
/cal top traTepa aTro/CTeîpai, to S" el/cy /cal fiaTrjp 
/cal cbç eTvx^p XPV (T ^ ai Ta *Ç (fyaPTaaiats raZç 
avTov /cal fjLtj irapaKoXovdelp Xoyqy fi^S 1 airoSeL^et 
firjSe o~0(f)io-{iaTù fMTjh* a7rXwç fiXeirew to xa$ 
avTOP /cal ov /ca0 y avTOp ip êpœTrja'ei /cal àiro. 
/cpicrei, tovtcop S' ovSép èaTiv âfidpTrjfia ; 

rj . "Oti al ZvvdfjLeis roîç àiraiSevToiç ov/c 
àcrcpaXeîs 

1 Ka#* 0(TOfÇ TpOTTOVÇ {lÇTaXa/JL/3dv€lP €&Tl Ta 

laohvpafiovvTa àXXrjXois, /caTa too~ovtov<; /cal 

TÙ €Ï8t] TGôP è7TlX€lprjfJLdTCûP T€ KOL ipôufJLTJ/JLaTCôP 

2 ip roZç Xoyoïç i/c7roi€Î /jL€TaXafif3dpetp. olov <pépe 



1 Salmasius : avrhv S. * Added by Blass. 

3 Schenkl : Kare^Kfiatra S. 
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sluggish, seeking excuses whereby we may avoid 
toiling or even late hours, as we try to perfect our 
own reason ? — If, then, I err in thèse matters, I have 
not murdered my own father, ha\ r e I ? — Slave, pray 
where was there in this case a father for you to 
murder? What, then, have you done, you ask ? 
You have committed what was the only possible 
error in the matter. Indeed this is the very remark 
I made to Rufus when he censured me for not dis- 
covering the one omission in a certain syllogism. 
ff Well," said I, "it isn't as bad as if I had bumed 
down the Capitol." But he answered, iC Slave, the 
omission here is the Capitol." Or are there no other 
errors than setting lire to the Capitol and murdering 
one's father ? But to make a reckless and foolish 
and haphazard use of the external impressions that 
corne to one, to fail to follow an argument, or démon- 
stration, or sophism — in a word, to fail to see in 
question and answer what is consistent with one's 
position or inconsistent — is none of thèse things an 
I error ? 

CHAPTER VIII 

That the reasoning faculties, in the case oj the 
uneducated, are not free from error 

In as many ways as it is possible to vary the mean- 
ing of équivalent terms, in so many ways may a man 
also vary the forms of his controversial arguments 
and of his enthymemes 1 in reasoning. Take this 

1 An enthymeme is defined by Aristotle (Bhet. I. i. 11) as 
"a rhetorical démonstration," that is, an argument expressed 
in ordinary Hterary style, not in the formai fashion of a 
syllogism. * It is thus called an "incomplète syllogism" (§ 3 
below), as falling short of the "definite proof " accorded by 
the syllogism. 
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tov rpoirov tovtov* €c iSavelcrco /cal fJLT) àiréScD/caSy 
ô<f)€i\€t<; fioc to àpyvptov* ovx} iSaveiaco fxev /cal 
ovk àiréhcùKaf;* ov fxrjv 6<f)€ik€i<; fjuoi to àpyvptov, 

3 /cal tovto ovSevl fiâXXov irf)oo~Y}tc6i rj râ> <pùXoo-6(f>Qy 
êfïirelpoûs Troieïv. eïrrep yap àre^ç avXXoyLcr/io^ 
iari to êvdv/xyfULy BrjXov otl 6 irepl tov TeXeiov 
avXXoyio~p,ov yeyvfjLvao-fiévoç outoç âv i/cavbs €Ït] 
/cal irepl tov àTeXrj ovSèv y)ttqv, 

4 Tl ttot ovv ov yv/jLvdÇopL€v aXJTOVÇ T€ fcal 

5 àXXrjXovs tov Tpoirov tovtov ; oti vvv fcatToi pLT) 
yvfiva^ofievoi irepl TavTa fMrjS* airb ttJç èirifieXeia^ 
tov rjQovç viro ye êp>ov irepiairwfxevoi ofuôç 

6 ov&èv èirihihop.ev elç /caXo/càyaôLav. tL ovv XPV 
Trpoo'Bo/câv, et /cal TavTrfv ttjv acr^oXiav irpoaXd- 
fioifiev ; /cal {LaXtaO*, otl ov fiovov àa^çoXla tiç 
àirb twv àvay/caiOTepcov avTrj irpoayevoiT âv, 
àXXà /cal oi?;'(T€û)ç à<f>opfxr) /cal Tv<f>ov ovx V 

7 Tvxovaa. fieydXTj y dp èo~Tt SiW/uç r) €7TL- 
X^tpTjTi/cr] rcal iriQavoXoyiK7) y /cal p,dXicrT el tvX 01 
yvpLvao-Laç eirtirXéov /cai Tiva /cal €V7rp€ireiav clirb 

8 tgùv ôvofxaTûùv irpoo-XdftoL. oti /cal iv tcù /caOoXov 
iràaa hvvapus €7Ttcr(paXr]<; toÎç à7rai&€VT0is /cal 
dadevéai TrpoayevofxévT) irpbç to liràpai /cal 

9 x avv ^ )(7aL ^ avT?). TToia yàp âv tis €Ti p>^X av V 
Treiaai tov véov tov èv tovtois èia(f>€povTa, oti 
où Seî irpoaQi}Kt]v avTOV €/c€lvcov yevécrOaCy àXX* 

10 i/ceîva avTw irpoedelvai ; ovxl itdvTa^ toÙç 
Xoyovs tovtovs KaTairaT^aa^ iirrjpfxévo^ r\pXv /cal 
ire<f>vo"rjfjbévo^ 7T€pnraT€Î /xtjS' àvexôfievos, âv t<ç 
âiTTriTai 1 avTOV vTro(xifivr)0'K(ùv i tivos aTroXeXeifM- 
fievoç 7rov àiroK€/cXi/c€v ; 

1 Ti after axerai deleted in s. 
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syllogism, for instance : If y ou have borrowed and have 
not repaid, you orve me the money ; nom you have not 
borrowed and have not repaid ; therefore you do not owe 
me the money. And no m an is better fitted to employ 
such variations skilfully than the philosopher. For 
if, indeed, the enthymeme is an incomplète syllogism, 
it is clear that he who has been exercised in the 
perfect syllogism would be no less compétent to 
deal with the imperfect also. 

Why, then, do we neglect to exercise ourselves 
and one another in this way? Because, even now 3 
without receiving exercise in thèse niatters, or even 
being, by me at least, diverted from the studv of 
morality, we nevertheless make no progress toward 
the beautiful and the good. What, therefore, must 
we expect, if we should take on this occupation 
also ? And especially since it would not merely be 
an additional occupation to draw us away from those 
which are more necessary, but would also be an 
exceptional excuse for conceit and vanity. For great 
is the power of argumentation and persuasive reason- 
ing, and especially if it should enjoy excessive exercise 
and receive likewise a certain additional ornament 
from language. The reason is that 5 in gênerai, every 
faculty which is acquired by the uneducated and the 
weak is dangeruus for them, as being apt to make 
them conceited and pufFed up over it. For by what 
device might one any longer persuade a young man 
who excels in thèse faculties to make them an 
appendage to himself instead of his becoming an 
appendage to them ? Does he not trample ail thèse 
reasons under foot, and strut about in our présence, 
ail conceited and puffed up, much less submitting if 
any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he 
lacks and wherein he has gone astray ? 
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ovv ; HXdrcùv <f>i\6<ro<})0<; ov/c fjv ; ^linro- 
KpaTï}<î yàp larpos ov/c rjv ; àW ôpâs 7Tû>ç 

12 <f)pa^€t Iwiro/cpaTT)?. firj rt ovv e l7nro/cpdTr)<; ovro> 
<f>pdÇec t fcaÛo larpoç iariv ; ri ovv fityvveis irpd- 
y/xara aXX<»ç eVï tg>v avrcov àvdpcùrroyv avvSpa- 

13 fJLovra ; et Sè /caXoç rjv UXdrcûv /cal iV%vpoç, eBei 
Kafie fcaôijftevov èfcjroveîv, tva /caXbs yévoû/JLai rf 
tva îo-xypos, 6t>ç rovro âvay/caîov 7r/)oç tjfuXo- 
o-o<f>lav, €7rel rtç <f>ik6o~o<f>o<i âfia /cal /raXoç r\v /cal 

14 (f)i\6ao(f)o<; ; ov #eXetç alaÔdveaÔai /cal Sia/cpîvat 
/carà tl oi âvûpcoTroi ytvovrai <f)i\6<ro(f)oi /cal riva 
aXXojç avroîç irdpeariv ; âye et S' èycb (f>i\6cro(f>o<; 
rfiJLrjv, eSeï u/iâç /cal ^«Xoùç yevéadai ; ri ovv ; 

15 aïpo) 1 Taç Svvdfieùs ravras ; firj yévoiro' oùSè 

16 yap rrjv opari/crjv. o/iajç S', âv fiov 7rvv0dvy ri 
iartv àyaOov rov àvôpwirov, ov/c e^a) aot aXXo 
€i7T€Îv rj on iroià irpoatpeo-L^. 2 - 

6\ nâ>ç utto rov avyyeveï^ 97/iaç eîvai ra> Oew 
èirekOot âv tcç èirl rà e^ç ; 

1 Et ravrd êariv âXrjOrj rà wepl tî}ç avyyeveias 
rov Oeov /cal àv6 pdaircov Xeyo/xeva vtto tcov <f>t\o- 
cocfMûv, rl aXXo arroXeiTrerat toFç àv0pco7roi<; t) 
ro rov *Zcû/cpdrov<;, /irjSéirore 7rpoç rov Trvûo/ievov 
TTohairos êartv elirelv on 'Aûrjvaîos i) KopivOios, 

2 àXX* on /coo-fuoç ; $ià rl yàp Xéyetç 3 AOrjvuîov 

1 Schenkl : è P 5> S. 

2 (pavTaatwp after irpoa(p€<rts deleted by Schenkl. 
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What then ? Was not Plato a philosopher ? Yes, 
and was not Hippocrates a physician ? But y ou see 
how eloquently Hippocrates expresses himself. Does 
Hippocrates, then, express himself so eloquently by 
virtue of his being a physician ? Why, then, do you 
confuse things that for no particular reason have 
been combined in the same man ? Now if Plato was 
handsome and strong, ought I to sit down and strive 
to become handsome, or become strong, on the 
assnmption that this is necessary for philosophy, 
because a certain philosopher was at the same time 
both handsome and a philosopher? Are you not 
willing to observe and distinguish just what that is 
by virtue of which men become philosophers, and 
what qualities pertain to them for no particular 
reason ? Corne now, if I were a philosopher, ought 
you to become lame like me ? What then ? Am I 
depriving you of thèse faculties ? Far be it from 
me ! No more than I am depriving you of the faculty 
of sight. Yet, if you enquire of me what is man's 
good, I can give you no other answer than that it 
is a kind of moral purpose. 

CHAPTER IX 

How from the ihesis that we are akin to God may a man 
proceed to the conséquences ? 

If what is said by the philosophers regarding the 
kinship of God and men be true, what other course 
remains for men but that which Socrates took when 
asked to what country he belonged, never to say 
" I am an Athenian," or " I am a Corinthian," but 
" I am a citizen of the universe" ? For why do you 
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elvai aeavTov, ovyl & è/ceivqs fjiovov t^ç ycoviaç, 

3 etç rjv eppLfyrj yevvr\6ev aov to acofxaTiov ; i) SrjXov 

OTl aTTO TOV KVpKûTepOV KCLl ireplé^OVTO^ OV flOVOV 

avjrjv ê/celvrjv rt)V ycovtav, àWà 1 /cal oXijv crov 
T7)v ol/ciav /cal âirXcù^ oQev aov to yevos tcùv 
irpoyovcùv eZç ce KaTeXrjXvOev evTevôev irodev 

4 /caXeîî aeavTov' AOrjvaîov tcal Koptv0iov ; 6 tolvvv 
rfj hioifcr)o~ei tov Koafxov Traprj/coXov6ri/C(b<; /cal 
jj,6fjLadr}fC(D<;, on " to fieyiaTOV fcal KvptcoraTov /cal 

7T€pLe/CTlfCù)TaT0V TTaVTCùV TOVTO €0~TI TO aVCTTTJfia 

to ê£ àvô pwiroùv /cal Oeov, air e/ceivov Se Ta 
cnrépfjLaTa /caTa7ré7rT(ù/cev obtc ek tov iraTepa tov 
êfibv fjiovov oiS' e6Ç toz> Trairirov, âXX eh diravTa 
fMèv Ta eVï yfjî yevvcùfjuevâ Te tcal <j>v6fieva, irpo- 

5 rjyovfjLevoôs o° eiç Ta Xoyi/cd, oti /coivcoveîv iiovov 
TavTa 7T€(j)Vfcev tm ôeœ tt}Ç avvavaaT pocfrrj^ /caTa 

6 tov \6yov €7ri7re7r\eyp,€va" S là tv /itj eïirr] 2 avrov 
fcôafjbiov ; Sià tL fit) vlbv tov 6eov ; Sià tL Se 
cfro^rjôtjaeTaL tl tcùv yLyvofiévcùv ev àvQ pclyrrots ; 

7 àXXà 7rpoç fiev tov Katcrapa r) avyyéveia rj âXXov 
Tivà tcùv fxéya Svvanévcùv ev Pcofiy l/cavr) irap- 
eyeiv ev àacfyaXela SidyovTas /cal aKaTacppovrjTov^ 
/cal SeSoi/coTa<; fxrjS' oTiovVy to Se tov debv ttoltjttjv 
ej(€iv /cal iraTepa /cal /crjSefiova ov/c€tl rf/ias è%ai- 

8 prjcreTai Xvttcùv /cal cpoftcov ; — Kaï trodev (fraya), 

1 Added by Schenkl. 

1 ris after eï-n-j? deleted by von Wilamowitz. 



1 The terms " Atherrian," " Corinthian," etc., characterize 
citizens of a country, not m^erely of a locality, i.e., citizens of 
Attica or Corinthia. The "corner" in which one was born 
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say that you are an Athenian, instead of mentioning 
merely that corner into which your paltry body was 
cast at birth? Or is it clear you take the place 
which has a higher degree of authority and compre- 
hends not merely that corner of yours, but also your 
family and, in a word, the source from which your 
race has corne, your ancestors down to yourself, and 
from some such entity call yourself " Athenian," or 
e: Corinthian " ? 1 Well, then. anyone who has atten- 
tively studied the administration of the universe and 
has learned that " the greatest and most autlioritative 
and most comprehensive of ail governments is this 
one, which is composed of men and God, 2 and that 
from Him have descended the seeds of being, not 
merely to my father or to my grandfather^ but to 
ail things that are begotten and that grow upon 
earth, and chiefly to rational beings, seeing that by 
nature it is theirs alone to have communion in the 
society of God, being intertwined with him through 
the reason," — why should not such a man call himself 
a citizen of the universe ? Why should he not call him- 
self a son of God ? And whv shall he fear anvthin^ 
that. happens among men ? What ! Shall kinship 
with Caesar or any other of them that have great 
power at Rome be sutficient to enable men to live 
securely, proof against contempt, and in fear of 
nothing whatsoever, but to have God as our maker, 
and father, and guardian, — shall this not suffice to 
deliver us from griefs and fears ? — And wherewithal 

might have been Marathon, Rhamnus, Lechaeum, Tenea, or 
the like. 

s This aeems to be a quotation from Poseidonius (Diogenes 
Laertius, VII. 13S), but is also ascribed variously to the Stoics 
in gênerai and especially to Chrysippus (see Diels, Doxographi 
aratci, 464, 20 and 465, 15, comparing 20 f.). 
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$7)<jiv, fxrjSèv e%û)y ; — Kal 7rcoç oi SovXoi, ttojç oi 
BpaTrerai, rivi ireiroidores èfceîvot, àiraXXârrovrat 
rcov èecnroTwv ; rots àypoîs rj rots oiKerais fj rois 
apyvpcofiaŒiv ; ovhevl, àXX! kavrots' Kal oficos ovk 
9 èiriXeiirovcriv avrovs rpo<j>ai, rbv Se cf)ik6cro<f)op 
riplv Seijaei aXXois ôappovvra Kal èiravairavoptevov 
aTroSrjfieîv kol fxr) èiripLeXeiedai avrov avrov Kal 
rcov drjpioyv rœv àXoycùv elvai yeipova Kal heCXo- 
repov t œv eKaarov avrb avrœ àpKovpuevov ovre 
rpo<f>i)s àiropel ri)s oiKeias ovre Sie^ayœyijs ri)s 
KaraXX?]Xov Kal Karà $>vcrtv ; 

10 y Eyci) fiev oïfiai, on ëSet Kadrjcrdai rbv irpea- 
ftvrepov evravBa ov rovro fi^xavcofievov, oirœs 
fit] raTretvo^povrjarjre /jL7]$è raireivovs fir]K àyev- 
veis rivas SiaXoyicrfiovs SiaXoyietcrde avrol rrepl 

11 kavroiVy àXXa /xyj, âv 1 rives èpLiriirrodcriv roiovroi 
veoi, èirtyvovres rrjv irpbs rovs ûeovs avyyévetav 
Kal on Seafid riva ravra irpoo-rjpWffieOa rb aûfia 
Kai Ttjv Krrjaiv avrov Kal oo~a rovrœv ëveKa 
àvayKata rjfiîv ylverai els otKOvofiiav Kal àva- 
arpocf)rjv ttjv èv tcj /3iœ t a>s J3dp7) riva Kal àviapa 
Kal âxprjara airoppl^rai deXcoatv Kal aireXOelv 

12 7r/7oç rovs crvyyeveîs* Kal rovrov eSeï rbv àyœva 
àyoôviÇeo-0ai rbv SiBaaKaXov vfiœv Kal rraiZevrrjv, 
eï ris âpa rjv* vfiâs fièv epyeaBai Xéyovras 
" ^rrtKr^re, ovKeri àveyopieda fiera rov aco/iariov 

1 Added by Elter. 



1 Referring to himself. 

1 There is less need of his urging thera to regard them- 
selves as sons of God than of preventing them, if they are 
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shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing ? — And 
how of slaves, how of runaways, on what do they 
rely when they leave their masters ? On their lands, 
their slaves, or their vessels of silver? No, on 
nothing but themselves ; and nevertheless food does 
not fail them. And shall it be necessary for our 
philosopher, forsooth, when he goes abroad, to dépend 
upon others for his assurance and his refreshment, 
instead of taking care of himself, and to be more 
vile and craven than the irrational animais, every 
one of which is sutficient to himself,and lacks neither 
its own proper food nor that vvay of life which is 
appropriate to it and in harmony with nature ? 

As for me, I think that the elder man 1 ought not 
to be sitting here devising how to keep you from 
thinking too meanly of yourselves or from taking in 
your debates a mean or ignoble position regarding 
yourselves ; 2 he should rather be striving to prevent 
there being among you any young men of such a 
sort that, when once they have realized their 
kinship to the gods and that we have thèse fetters 
as it were fastened upon us, — the body and its 
possessions, and whatever things on their account 
are necessary to us for the management of life, and 
our tarrying therein, — they may désire to throw 
aside ail thèse things as burdensome and vexatious 
and unprofitable and départ to their kindred. And 
this is the struggle in which your teacher and 
trainer, if he really amounted to anything, ought to 
be engaged ; you, for your part, would corne to him 
sayiiig: " Epictetus, we can no longer endure to be 

convinced of this, from acting as if the life of the body were 
a thing to throw aside, and so committing suicide, — a 
practice which was defended by raany Stoic3. 
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tovtov SeBefiévoc /cal tovto rpéchovres /cal ttot'i- 
fofreç /cal àvairavovre*; /cal /caôaipovTes, elra 8c 

13 avro crvfjL7T€pi<f)€p6/j,€voi roîaSe /cal roîaSe. ov/c 
à$id<popa ravra /cal ovSev 7rpoç ; /cal 6 
Odvaros où /ca/cov 1 ; /cal avyyeveî*; rive? tov Oeov 

14 èafjbev fcàtceWev iXrfkvOapiev ; a<f>€<; ^/iâv aTreXOeiv 
oOev i\7]\vdafj,ev, a<£eç XvOrjvaL 7Tot€ tcov Secrfiwv 

15 tovtcov tcov è^7]pTr}/jbévo)v /cal ftapovvTcov. èvTavÛa 
\rjaral /cal /cXé^rat /cal Si/cacrTtjpia /cal oi /caXov- 
fievoi Tvpavvoi ho/covvres €%£i>v Tiva è<f> 9 tj/mv 
è^ovcFiav Bià to crcopLaTtov /cal tcl tovtov KTrjfiaTa, 
a^)69 BeL^cû/jLev aÙTotç, otù ovSevbç eyovcriv iÇov- 

16 crLav^ ifie S' èvTavOa 2 Xéyetv oti " dvOpcoTroi, 
è/cBéÇacrÔe tov 6eôv. OTav è/ceîvos o"r\pur)vrj /cal 
àiroXvaj] u/iâç TavTr)<; t?}ç V7rr}p€<ria<; t tôt àiro- 
Xveade 7rpoç avTov* £7rl Se tov TrapovTOS dvd- 
o~X£o@£ èvot/covvT€<; TavTrjv ttjv ^copav, eh fjv 

17 i/c€Îvo<; à/xâç eTaÇev. oXljos âpa %/30i>oç ovtoç 
o t?)ç olfct'jcreoûs /cal paSioç tchç ovtco hiatc€ip,€voi<;. 
7roîoç yàp 6TC TVpavvos rj 7ro?oç /c\€7TTr}<; r) itola 
èi/ca<TTr}pia (f>o/3epà t<hç ovtcùs izap ovSev we- 
Troiripukvois to acûfia /cal Ta tovtov KT^aTa ; 
fi€ivaT€y firj à\oylaT(û<; aTréXOijTe" 

18 Toiovtov tl eBei yiveaOat irapa tov irathevTOv 

19 7T/30Ç toÙç ev<j)V€fc tcùv vécov. vvv Se ti yiveTai ; 
ve/cpbs fièv 6 TTaiZevTr}*;, ve/cpol S' u/ietç. OTav 
XopTaaOrjTe cr^/iepov, /cà&rjcrÔe /cXdovTeç irepl t^ç 

20 avpiovi iroôev (pdyrjTe, dvêpa7roèov f âv cr^ç, 
efw âv fiT) <r%#ç, i^eXevcrrj' rjvot/cTai rj dvpa. 
tl irev9el<; ; ttov €tc T07roç 8a/cpvoi<; ; Ttç cti 

1 Reiske : teaubs S, 
* Capps : èv rûi S, 
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imprisoned with this paltry body, giving it food and 
drink, and resting and cleansing it, and, to crown 
ail, being on its account brought into contact with 
thèse people and those. Are not thèse things 
indiffèrent — indeed, nothing — to us? And is not 
death no evil ? And are we not in a manner akin 
to God, and have we not corne from Him? Suffer 
us to go back whence we came ; suffer us to be 
freed at last from thèse fetters that are fastened to 
us and weigh us down. Here are despoilers and 
thieves, and courts of law, and those who are called 
tyrants ; they think that they have some power over 
us because of the paltry body and its possessions. 
Suffer us to show them that they have power over 
no one." And thereupon it were my part to say : 
"Men, wait upon God. When He shall give the 
signal and set you free from this service, then shall 
you départ to Him ; but for the présent endure to 
abide in this place, where He has stationed you. 
Short indeed is this time of your abiding here, and 
easy to bear for men of your convictions. For what 
tyrant, or what thief, or what courts of law are al- 
longer formidable to those who have thus set at 
naught the body and its possessions ? Stay, nor be 
so unrational as to départ." 

Some such instruction should be given by the 
teacher to the youth of good natural parts. But 
what happens now ? A corpse is your teacher and 
corpses are you. As soon as you have fed your fill 
to-day, you sît lamenting about the morrow, where- 
withal you shall be fed. Slave, if you get it ? you 
will have it ; if you do not get it, you will départ; 
the door stands open. Why grieve? Where is 
there yet room for tears ? What occasion longer 
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fcoXa/ceias àcjiopfii'] ; Stà ri aXA-oç a\,\ço (f>6ovrjaei ; 
Stà tl TroXXà KefCT7)fiL€vov<; ôavfxdaet rj tovç ev 
hvvdfiei reray/iérov^, fiaXiCT 1 àv tcal îa^ypoï 

21 Shjiv Kai opyiXoi ; ri yap rjfûv iToir)GOVGiv ; à 
hvvavrai iroirjcrai, rovrœv ovk èmarpe^ofieda* 
u)v rjfïiv fieXei, ravra où hvvavrai. ris ovv en 
àp%ei rov outwç hiafceifiévov ; 

22 IIûjç IcôKpaTTjs el^ev 77/309 ravra ; 7rcoç yàp 
aWeuç rj coç eSec rbv ireireio'fxévov on êcrrl rœv 

23 Oeœv gv yyevrjs ; ""Av fioi Xéyrjre" tjyrjaii', " vvv 
ort ' à<pt€fiév <T€ €7rl rovrois, 07nwç fir/teen BiaXé^y 
rovrovs toi)ç Xoyovs oôç ^XP l v ^ v ^ € ^yov 
firjSè TTapevox^rjaeL^ rjfiœv rotç vêois fir/èe roîç 

24 ykpovaiVy aTrofcpivovfiai on yékoîoL ivre, oinves 
à^iovre, el fiév fie 6 arparrjyos 6 vfxêrepo^ era^ev 
eU riva rd%iv, on ehei fie rrjpeîv avrrjv ical 
<f)v\drreiv ko! fivpid/ci<; rrpôrepov aipeîadai 
àTToôvyaicetv rj èy/caraXtirelv avrrjv, el S' 6 #eôç 
ev nvi X°^P a Kai àvaarpo^fj tcararéraxev, ravrrjv 

25 S' iyfcaraXnreîv Set rj/xâs" rovr eariv âvdpwiros 

26 Tatç àXrjôeiais <rvyyevr)<; râ>v 0ea>v* r)fieî<; ovv 
coç KoiXlat t coç evrepa, coç alSoîa, ovrco irepl 
avrœv hiavoovfieûa, on <f)oj3ovfie0a, on èniOv- 
fiovfiev toÙç eh ravra avvepyeîv Zvvafiévov<i 
fcoXatcevofievs rouç avrov<; rovrovç hehoifcafiev* 

27 'Efié Ttç r)f;LC0K€i> virep avrov ypœtyai etç rrjv 
'Pojfirjv coç èhotcei roh 7roXXoî<; r/rv^T/tccos tcai 
irporepov fièv iir i<f)avr}<; mv fcal ttXovgios, varepov 
S* €K7re7rTû)Kco<; àirdvrwv na\ Sidyœv evravQa* 



1 A very free paraphrase of Plato, Apology, 29 C and 28 E. 

2 At Nicopolis. 
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for flattery? Why shall one man envy another? 
Why shall he admire those who have great posses- 
sions, or those who are stationed in places of power, 
especially if they be both strong and prone to anger ? 
For what will they do to us ? . As for what they have 
power to do, we shall pay no heed thereto; as for 
the things we care about, over them they have no 
power. Who, tben, will ever again be ruler over the 
man who is thus disposed? 

How did Socrates feel with regard to thèse matters? 
Why, how else than as that man ought to feel who 
has been convinced that he is akin to the gods? 
" If you tell me now," says he, " ' We will acquit 
you on thèse conditions, namely, that you will no 
longer engage in thèse discussions which you have 
conducted hitherto, nor trouble either the young or 
the old among us,' I will answer, e You make your- 
selves ridiculous by thinking that, if your gênerai 
had stationed me at any post, I ought to hold and 
maintain it and choose rather to die ten thousand 
times than to désert it, but if God has stationed us 
in some place and in some manner of life we ought 
to désert that/ " 1 This is what it means for a man 
to be in very truth a kinsman of the gods. We, 
however, think of ourselves as though we were mere 
bellies, entrails, and genitals, just because we have 
fear, because we have appetite, and we natter those 
who have power to help us in thèse matters, and thèse 
same m en we fear. 

A certain man asked me to write to Rome in his 
behalf. Now he had met with what most men 
account misfortune : though he had formerly been 
erainent and wealthy, he had afterwards lost everv- 
thing and was living hère. 2 And I wrote in humble 
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28 fcàyo> eypayjra virèp avrov rarreivfùs. 6 S ava- 
yvov% rr)v €7ricrro\r)v airéScoKev fioi avrrjv ical €<f>rj 
on "'E^fw $or)0rj6r)va'i ri vtto <tov TjûeXov, ov^i 

29 èXerjÔrfvai* kclkov Se fioi ovdkv icrriv." ovtûjç 
kclÏ < Fov<f>o < ; iretpâÇcûv ja eicodei Xéyetv " Xv^rjce- 
rai col rovro /cal rovro vtto rov hecrirbrov" 

30 tcâ/jbov 777309 avrov àirotcpivafievov on " 'Avffpd)- 
iriva, ' " Ti ovv ; en i/ceîvov 7rapa/ca\â> rrapa crov 

31 retira 1 Xafteîv Svvd/ievos ; " ra> yàp ovn, o éf 
avrov Tiç ^X ei * tc/okto-oç xvà fidraioç irap âXXov 

32 Xa/i^dvoyv. iyw ovv eyjùv e£ ifiavrov Xafteîv rb 
fjLeya\6^rv)(ov /coi yevvaîov, àypbv rrapà crov XdfBoo 
/cal àpyvpiov rj àpyrp) riva ; fir) yévoiro, ov% 
o£t<uç àvaicrdrjro*; ecrofiai râ>v ipbCùv /crrj/idrcùv. 

33 à\\' orav Ttç y SeiXbs /cal rarreivos, vrrep rovrov 
ri aXXo rj àvdy/cr) ypdcjyeiv eiricrroXàs o>ç virep 
ve/epov " rb irrôdfia r/pïv %àpiaai rov SeZivoç tcai 

34 Çearrjv aifiariov" ; rq> yàp Ôvn irrcopia 6 rotovroç 
iarv tcai %êcrrr}<; a!p,ariov f irXêov S' ovSêv. ei B* 
r)v irXèov n, rjadâver âv, on âXXoç 8£ âXXov 
oi) èvarv^eï, 

1. IIpoç touç 7T6pl t<zç iv 'YcojjLT} 7rpoaya)yà<; 
icirovhaKora^ 

1 EtouTcoç <r0oS/3wç o-vvererdfieOa rrepl rb epyov 
rb kavrcùv cî)Ç oi iv r Pcofirj yépovres irepl a 

1 Schweighâuser : avra S. 

1 In his youth Epictetus had been a slave. 

2 The thought seeras to be : If the punishment can be 
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tenus in his behalf. But when he had read the 
letter he handed it back to me, and said, " I wanted 
jour help, not jour pity ; my plight is not an evil 
one." So likewise Rufus was wont to say, to test 
me, " Your master 1 is going to do such-and-such a 
thing to you." And when I would say in answer. 
" Tis but the lot of man/' he would reply. " What 
then ? Am I to go on and pétition him, when I can 
get the same resuit from y ou ?" 2 For, in fact, it 
is foolish and superfluous to try to obtain from 
another that which one can get from oneself. Since, 
therefore, I am able to get greatness of soul and 
nobility of character from myself, am I to get a 
farm, and money, or some office, from you? Far 
from it ! I will not be so unaware of what I myself 
possess. But when a man is cowardly and abject, 
what else can one possibly do but write letters in 
his behalf as we do in behalf of a corpse : " Pleasc 
to grant us the carcase of so-and-so and a pint of 
paltry blood ? " 3 For really, such a person is bût 
a carcase and a pint of paltry blood, and nothing 
more. But if he were anything more he would per- 
ceive that one man is not unfortunate because of 
another. 

CHAPTER X 

To those who have set their kearts on preferrnent 
al Rome 

If we philosophers had applied ourselves to our 
own work as zealously as the old men at Rome 

humanly borne, I need not pétition your master to remit 
it, for yoa have within yourself the power to endure ît. 

3 As when a friend mighfc aak for the body of an executed 
criminaL 
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èairovhdfcacriv, Taya av ri tjvvofiev fcal avroi. 

2 otSa èycb 7rp€crj3vT€pov âvÔpcoirov èfxov tov vvv 
èirï tov œltov ovra èv 'Pai/^, ore tclvtt) iraprjyev 
CL7rb t*?ç (f>v<yfjs àvacrTpécfxov, oîa elirév fiot, 
tca7<npkyjjisv tov irpOTepov eavTOv filov tcai 
irepï tcov €^/}ç èirayyeXXopievo^, oti âXXo ovSev 
àvafiàs tnrovhdcrei fj èv i)av\ia /cal àrapa^ia 
SieÇayayeîv to Xoiirbv tov (Slow " Uocrov yàp 

3 eTi èo~Tiv èjxoX to Xolitov / " — Kàyco k'Xeyov avTco 
oti " Ov TTOir\au^ 3 àXX* otrfypavdels puovov rrçç 
*¥(ùfir}s âirdvTCùv tovtcov €7r 4X77*717 av Se /cal elç 
avXrjv wapoSos t*ç SiBcoTai, oti ya' 1 ?^ KaL 

4 tc]> déco evyapiGTcov coaeTai, — ""Av pu eSp^ç," 
€<f>7], " 'E-n-iV 777x6, tov eTepov iroha eh tt]v avXrjv 

5 TidevTa, o ftovXei viroXà/jifiave" vvv ovv ti 
€7rolï]o-€v\ irplv eXôeîv etç ttjv 'FcûfjLrjv, a7n]VT)j- 
aav avrco irapà Kaiaapos ircvarcLhe^' 6 Se Xa/3cov 
TrdvTcov ètceivcov eÇeXdôeTo /cal Xocirbv ev €% evbs 

6 èiTLaeaœpevKev, rjdeXov avTov vvv irapacrTas 
v7rofxvf}aai tcov Xoycov, ot>ç eXeyev irapepxofievos, 
fcal eiireîv oti " iroaco croît èyco KOfiyfroTepo^ /xciWiç 
eipLL. 

7 Tt ovv ; èyco Xeyro, otl cltt patcTov èo~Ti to 
Çcoov ; fit) yévoiTO. àXXà Sià tl rjjjLeîs ov/c ècrpLev 

8 TTpaKTLfcoL ; evOvs iyco TrpcoTOç, orav fjfiépa 
yévrjTai, fit/epà vTTOjxipivrja icopjxi, Tiva èirava- 
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have applied themselves to tbe matters on which 
they have set their hearts, perhaps we too should 
be accomplishing something. I know a mari older 
than myself who is now in charge of the grain 
supply 1 at Rome. When he passed this place on 
his way back from exile, I recall what a taie he told as 
he inveighed against his former life and announced 
for the future that, when he had returned to Rome, 
he would dévote himself solely to spending the 
remainder of his life in peace and quiet, " For how 
little is yet left to me ! " — And I told him, " You 
will not do it, but when once you have càught no 
more than a whiff of Rome you will forget ail this." 
And if also admission to court should be granted, I 
added that he would rejoice, thank God and push 
his way in. — "If you find me, Epictetus," said he, 
" putting so much as one foot inside the court, think 
of me what you will." Well, now, what did he do? 
Before he reached Rome, letters from Caesar met 
him; and as soon as he received them, he forgot 
ail those resolutions of his, and ever since he has 
been piling up one property after another. I wish 
I could stand by his side now and remind him of 
the words that he uttered as he passed by here, and 
remark, " How much more clever a prophet I am 
than you ! " 

What then? Do I say that man is an animal 
made for inactivitv ? 2 Far be it from me î But how 
can you say that we philosophers are not active 
in affairs ? For example, to take myself first : as 
soon as day breaks I call to mind brieflv what author 

1 Praefectus annonae, a very important officiai during the 
Empire, 

* As opposed in the * active ' lires of business or politics. 
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yvcùvai p,e Bel. eîra evffvs i/iavrâ' " tl Bé poi 
/cal puéXei 7TO)ç 6 Beîva àvayvw ; irpoirov icrriv, 
9 tva iych koi^Ow^ kclLtoi tl ofioia tcl ifcel- 
vcûv .irpay/nara tchç rjfierépoL*; ; àv k-RiG-Tryre, 
tl è/ceîvoL ttolovœlv, ala-9 ïjaeade. tl yàp âXXo 
rj oXrjv ttjv r)fiêpav yjrr}<f>iÇov<riv, av^TOvai^ 
(TVfji^ovXevovat irepl aLrapiov, irepl àypiBiov^ 

10 7T€pL TIVCOV 7T pOJCOTTCOV TOIOVTCOV ,* OfJLOLOV OVV 

èanv evrev^LBiov irapâ tivoç Xafiovra àvayiyvw- 
<TK€LV "ïirapaKaXà cre iiriTpéyjrai p,oi GLTapLOV 
igayayeîv" f) " Trapa/caXû ae irapa Xpuo-Lirirov 
iiricr/ceyfracrdaL Ttç Igtlv rj tov /coa/iov Btoi/crjaLS 
/cal ttolclv riva ^copav iv avrw €%€i to Xoyifcov 
Ç&ov iirLa-Keyfrai Bè icaï t/ç el ait /cal irolov tl 

11 (tov to âyaôov koi to /ca/cov" ; Tavra i/ceivoLS 
o/jLOLa çgtlv ; àXX! ofioLas GTTovBfjs j^pelav eypvTa ; 

12 àXX œo'avTCûs àfjueXeiv aia^pbv tovtcûv /cà/cetveov ; 
tl ovv ; r)fi€L<; [jlovol pa6vp,ovp,ev /cal vvo-TdÇofxev ; 

13 ou' àXXà ttoXv irpoTepov v/acls oi véoL. èirel 
tol /cal rjjJLeis oi yipovTes, orav iralÇovTas opwfJLev 
véovç, a-vfjLTTpodvfiovpLeOa /cal avTol GvpnraiÇeLv. 
ttoXv Bè TïXeov, el eàpwv BLeyrjyep/jLevovs koi 

O-V/JLTTpoôvfAOVfjLévOVS, 7T poeOv/XOV/MTJV CLV GVŒTTOV- 

BdÇeiv /cal a^Toç. 

1 The passage is somewhat obscure, because the précise 
expression employed here occurs elsewhere only in Ench. 49. 
Apparently Epictetus read over, or made spécial préparation 
upon a certain text, before meeting his pupils. In class then 
he would have a pupil read and interpret an assignaient, some- 
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I must read over. 1 Then forthwith I say to myself : 
"And yet what différence does it really make to 
me how so-and-so reads ? The first thing is that 
I get my sleep." Even so, in what are the occupa- 
tions of those other men comparable to ours ? If 
you observe what they do, you will see. For what 
else do they do but ail day long cast up accounts, 
dispute, consult about a bit of grain, a bit of land, 
or similar matters of profit ? Is it, then, much the 
same thing to receive a little pétition from someone 
and read : " I beseech you to allow me to export a 
small quantity of grain/' and this one : " I beseech 
you to learn from Chrysippus what is the administra- 
tion of the universe, and what place therein the 
rational animal has ; and consider also who you are, 
and what is the nature of your good and evil " ? 
Is this like that ? And does it demand the like 
kind of study ? And is it in the same way shame- 
ful to neglect the one and the other? What 
then ? Is it we philosophers alone who take things 
easily and drowse ? No, it is you young men far 
sooner. For, look you, we old men, when we see 
young men playing, are eagerto join in the play our- 
selves. And much more, if I saw them wide-awake 
and eager to share in our studies, should I be eager 
to join, myself, in their serious pursuits. 

what as in our "récitation," and follow that by a reading 
and exposition of his own (iravayvâvat), which was intended 
to set everytbing etraight and put on the finishing touches. 
See Scbweigbauser's note and especially lvo Brans, De Schola 
Epictcii (1S97), 8 f. By changing p.4 to po( t as Capps suggests, 
a satisfactory senge is secured, Le., "what pupil must read 
to me," but the irl in the compound verb would thus be 
left without any particular meaning, and perhaps it is not 
necessary to emend. 
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ta. Uepl (ptXoŒTOpyias 

1 y A(f>LKO/J,€VOV Se TIVOî 7T/JOÇ CLVTOV TCOV €V T€X€l 

irvôo/ievos irap avrov rà éVt- /xepouç r)p(OT7)o~ev, 

2 eî /cal reKva ecrj avra> /cal yvvrj. rov 8' 6fio- 
XoytfaavTOS irpocreirvôero' IIco? ri ovv %pr) raî 
TrpdyfiaTi ; — 'A^Xtcuç, e<f>7). — Kal oç* TtW 

3 TpQTTOV ; ov yap Sr) rovrov y eve/ca yafiovcrtv 
âvôpayrrot /cal TracBoiTOiovvraiy O7ro>ç âÛXtoi gjœiv, 

4 àXXà fiâXXov 07T<wç evhaljJLOves* — 'AXA,' iy<o, e$r), 
ovtù)S dOXccos e^û) irepl rà iracSdpia, (Serre irp<i>r)v 
voàovvros fiov rov Ovyarpcov Kal SoÇavroç 
/civhvveveiv ov% viréfxetva ovBè irapelvac avreo 
voaovvrt, fyvywv S' o>X°/ jir } l/ , /né^piç ov irpoayy- 
yetXé Ttç fioc orc e^et *:a\<yç. — Te ovv ; bpÔâs 

5 fyalvei aavT(à ravra ireiToi^Kkvai ;—$>vaticàs, 
€(f>rj. — 'AXXà jxrjv rovrb fxe Trecaov, €(f)i], o~v, Blotl 
(fyvai/cœSy Kal èyw o~e Tretaa), on irâv rb /carà 

6 <f>vo~iv yivofievov opÔœs yeverac. — Tovto, €(prj, 
iravres fj oc ye TrXeîaroL irarèpeç irda^ofiev. — 
OyS* iyœ o~oi âvrLXêycû, ecj>7} } on où yiverac, rb 
S* àii^>tQ-^r}rovjxevov tj/mv è/celvo èariv, et opdcûs. 

7 eVet rovrov y eve/ca Kal rà (pvfiara Beî Xéyetv 
€7r àya8q> ylveadai rov crdyfxaros, orc ylverai, 
Kal âirXcos rb âfiaprdvecv elvai Karà (f>vaiv, orc 
iravres a^eèbv rj oc ye 7rXeîo-roc âfxaprdvofiev. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Of f amily affection 

When an officiai came to see him, Epictetus, after 
making some spécial enquiries about other matters, 
asked him if he had children and a wife, and when 
the other replied that he had, Epictetus asked the 
further question, What, then, is your expérience 
with marriage? — Wretched, he said. — To which 
Epictetus, How so ? For men do not marry and beget 
children just for this surely, to be wretched, but 
rather to be happy. — And yet, as for me, the other 
replied, I feel so wretched about the little children, 
that recently when my little daughter was sick and 
vras thought to be in danger, I could not bear even 
to stay by lier sick bed, but I up and ran away, 
until someone brought me word that she was well 
again. — What then, do you feel that you were acting 
right in doing this?— I was acting naturally, he 
said. — But really, you must first convince me of this, 
that you were acting naturally, said he, and then 
I will convince you that whatever is done in accord- 
ance with nature is rightly done. — This is the way, 
said the man, ail, or at least most, of us fathers 
feel. — And I do not contradict you either, answered 
Epictetus, and say that it is not done, but the point 
at issue between us is the other, whether it is rightly 
done. For by your style of reasoning we should 
have to say of tumours also that they are produced 
for the good of the body, just because they occur, and 
in brief, that to err is in accordance with nature, just 
because praÇtically ail of us, or at least most of us, 
do err. Do you show me, therefore, how your 
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8 SeîÇov ovv p,oi cru, 7tûjç Karà <f>vcriv iariv. — Où 
hvvafMii, €(j>7]' dXXà ai jxoi fiâXXov SetÇov, 7nwç 

9 OVK €CTTl Karà (fivCTlV Ol)S' 0/3#<MÇ ylverai, Kal 

oç* 'AXX' el i^TOVfieVi e<f)rj, irepl XevKcov féal 
fieXdvcov, ttolov àv Kpirr\piov rrapeKaXovfiev TTyooç 
Stdyvooo'iv airoov; — T^i/ opacnv, e<f>r]. — T7 S' el 
irepl OepfJLOiv Kal "^rv^pihv Kal atcXrjpœv Kal fiaXa- 

10 KOÙV, TTOLOV Tl ,* Tj)V â<f>7]V. Ol/KOVV t eVeiSrf 7T€pl 

tcûv Karà <j>vo~iv Kal rcov dpôcos r) ovk opôœs yivo- 
fiévcov àfMpMrftTjTovfiev, ttoÎov ÛéXets Kpvrr\piov 

11 irapaXd^wfiev ; — Ovk oî&\ ecprj. — Kal firjv rb 
fièv rœv xpcofidrcov Kal oo-fMcov, en Se xvXœv 
Kpirrjpiov dyvoeîv rv^bv ov fieydXrj Çrjfjiia, rb 
Se rcov àyaûcov Kal rcov KaKcov Kal rcov Karà 
(pvcrLv Kal irapd <f>vcriv ra> dvâpcûTrcp èoKeî œol 
jxtKpa ^rjfiia elvai rco àyvoovvri ; — 'H fieylarij 

12 fièv ovv, — <Pépe élire fiot, navra a BoKeî ricriv 
elvai KaXa Kal 7rpo<TtjKovra i dpôcos SoKeî ; Kal 
vvv 'lov&aiois Kal ^Evpoiç Kal AlyvTrr'iois Kal 
'Voùfiaioiî olov re rrdvra rà SoKovvra 7repl 

13 rpcxprjs 6p8cos hoKelv ; — Kal 7r<wç olov re ; — 'AXV 
ol/iai nracra àvdyKr), el 6p6d ècrri rà 1 AlyvTrrtcov, 
firj opÔà elvai rà tùjv âXXoov, el /caXwç ex eL Ta 
'IofSaiW, firj KaXœî e^eiv rà rœv âXXœv. — n<Sç 

14 yàp ov ; — "Oirov K ayvoia, eKeî Kal àfiaOla Kal 
f) irepl rà dvayKaia diraiBevcria. — *î*vve-)(u)pei. — 

15 Su ovv, e<f>r}, tovtùôv aio~@6fievo<} ovèev âXXo rov 

m 

1 Added by Schweighâuser. 
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conduct is in accordance with nature. — I cannot, 
said the man ; but do you rather show me how it is 
not in accordance with nature, and not rightly done. 
And Epictetus said: Well, if we were enquiring 
about white and black objects, what sort of criterion 
should we summon in order to distinguish between 
them ? — The sight, said the man. — And if about 
hot and cold, and hard and soft objects, what 
criterion? — The touch. — Very well, then, since we 
are disputing about things which are in accordance 
with nature and things which are rightly or not 
rightly done, what criterion would you have us 
take? — I do not know, he said. — And yet, though 
it is, perhaps, no great harm for one not to know 
the criterion of colours and odours, and so, too, of 
flavours, still do you think that it is a slight harm 
for a man to be ignorant of the criterion of good 
and evil things, and of those in accordance with 
nature and those contrary to nature ? — On the con- 
trary, it is the very greatest harm. Corne, tell me ; 
are ail the things that certain persons regard as 
good and fitting, rightly so regarded ? And is it 
possible at this présent time that ail the opinions 
which Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians and Romans 
hold on the subject of food are rightly held? — And 
howcanit be possible? — But, I fancy, it is absolutely 
necessary, if the views of the Egyptians are right, 
that those of the others are not right; if those of 
the Jews are well founded, that those of the others 
are not. — Yes, certainly. — Now where there is 
ignorance, there is also lack of knowledge and the 
lack of instruction in matters which are indispens- 
able. — He agreed. — You, then, said he, now that 
you perceive this, will henceforth study no othei 
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Xoiirov (nrovSdaeiç ovSe wpos âXXco tlpÏ tt)p 
yvcofirjv e£etç fj oVcoç ro /cptrrjpiop tcjp /carà 
<pvaip /carafiaôcop tovtïù tt poo")^p(0(xepo<i Sia/cpipeîs 

TCÙP €TTÏ flépOVÇ €KCL(TTOV. 

16 E7rl Se tov TrapovTOs to roaavTa e^œ <roi 

17 irpoç o fiovXei /Sor)drjo'ai. to (piXôaropyov So/ceî 
croi fcarà fyvcriv r elvai /cal icaXov ; — IIûjç yàp 
ou ; — Tt Se ; ro fiev <f>iX6crTopyop /carà <f>vo~w t 
ean tcal /caXop, to S' evXoyio'TOP où /caXop ; — 

18 OvSafitûî. — M?) Tolvvv fid^rjp e^et too <f)iXo~ 
o~Topy<p ro evX6yi<jrop ; — Ov So/ceî /moi. — Et Se 
fir), tcûv /j,a)(OfjL€Pù)v àpdy/crj ôarépov fcarà <j>vo~iv 
ovtoç Odrepov elvai irapà <f>v<riv ; rj yàp oïi ; — 

19 05tû)ç, e$r). — Ovkovv 6 ti, av evpla/cœ/Mev 6/jlov 
/jl€p (piXocropyop 6/mov K evXôyiarop, tovto 
dappovvre*; àirocjicuvo/JLeOa opOôv re elvai /cal 

20 tcaXop ; — Ecttû), €</>?;. — Tt ovv ; à<f)€Îvai voaovv 
to iratSlov tcal à^évra àireXOelv on fiev ovk 
evKÔytaTov ovk oi/ial a àvTepeîv. viroXeiireTai 6° 
f)/j,âs GKOivelv el <j)tX6aropyop. — XfC07rcùfiep Stf. — 

21 *Ap* ovv av fxep liretSt) fyikoGTOpycos Siexeiao 7rpoç 
to iraiStop, opOcûç èiroLeiç tfievycop /cal aTroXet'ircûP 
avTo ; r/ p*r)Trjp S* ov (pùXoaTOpyeî ro iraiSlov ; — 

22 tyiXoaTOpyeî fièv oîrp. — Qv/covv eSeï /cal tt)p 
p,r)T€pa à<f>eîpai avTo 7) ovk eSeï ; — Ovk ëSei. — T/ 
S' rj tctOt] ; arépyet avTo ; — ^repyet, e<f)7). — "RSet 
ovp /càKetprfp àtpeîpai avro ; — OvSa/icos. — Tt S* 6 

23 7raiSay<oy6<; ; ov GTepyei avro ; — Xrépyei. — v ESet 

1 The course of thought is, " You will have to do much 
studying before you have mastered this subject ; but for the 
présent,'' etc. 
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subject and will give heed to no other matter than 
the problem of how, when you have learned the 
criterion of what is in accordance with nature, you 
shall apply that criterion and thus détermine each 
spécial case. 

But for the présent 1 I can give you the following 
assistance toward the attainment of what you désire. 
Does family affection seem to you to be in accord- 
ance with nature and good ? — Of course. — What 
then ? Is it possible that, while family affection is 
in accordance with nature and good, that which is 
reasonable is notgood? — By no means. — That which 
is reasonable is not, therefore, incompatible with 
family affection? — It is not, I think. — Otherwise, 
when two things are incompatible and one of them 
is in accordance with nature, the other must be 
contrary to nature, must it not ? — Even so, said he. — 
Whatever, therefore, we find to be at the same time 
both affectionate and reasonable, this we confidently 
assert to be both right and good ? — Granted, said 
he. — What then ? I suppose you will not denv that 
going away and leaving one's child when it is sick is 
at least not reasonable. But we have yet to consider 
whether it is affectionate. — Yes, let us consider 
that. — Were you, then, since you were affectionately 
disposed to your child, doing ri«ht when you ran 
away and left her ? And lias the mother no affection 
for her child ? — On the contrary, she lias affection . — 
Ought then the mother also to have left her child, 
or ought she not ? — She ought not. — What of the 
nurse? Does she love her child? — She does, he 
said. — Ought, then, she also to have left her? — By 
no means. — What about the school attendant ? Does 
not he love the child ? — He does.— Ought, then, he 
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ovv teàiceïvov à<f>évTa àireXdeiv, eW y ovtùx; eprjfiop 
Kai à$or}6r)Tov àiroXeifârjvai rb iraihlov Sià ttjv 
ttoXXtjv (f>i\o<TTopyiav toùv yovèoyv vjxcàv tcaï tcùv 
irepl avrb r) èv ratç yjzpaiv t£>v ovre arepyovTcov 

24 ovre Kii&op,év(ov airoBavzïv ; — Mrj yevoiro. — Kai 
firjv èfceivo ye aviaov tcal âyvwpLov, o t*ç avrw 1 
Trpoaî]Kov oïerac 8m rb $iXoo~Topyo<; eîvcu, tovto 

TO£Ç 6/IO6C0Ç $l\o<TTOpyOV(TlV fLTJ è<f>iévaù; — 

25 "&TOTTOV. V Aj€, (TV S àv VOCtoV f}@OvXoV <j)lXo- 

aropyovç ovtùx; €X €CV T <W irpoaY)Kovra^ toi5ç 
t aXXovs /cal aura rà tckvu /cal rrjv yvvaî/ca, 
&œt à<pe0r)vai jjLovos vtt avrwv /cal epTjpLos ; — 

26 OuSa/iWÇ. — Kv^ato S' àv out<wç crTepydrjvat vtto 
tù)v (TavTOV, cûœt€ Sià T7]V âyuv clvtcov <f>iXo- 
(TTOpylav àei povoç airoXeLireadat èv tcuç vogois, 
t} tovtov y eve/ca fjtâXXov àv vtto twv è)(8p<ûv> 
el hvvarbv rjv, (ffiXoaropyeîaûai rfv^ov, co<7T* 
aTroXecireadac vtt* avrœv ; el Se raOra, viroXei- 
irerai yu^Sa/ta>ç en fyiXoaropyov elvat rb TrpaxOév. 

27 Tl ovv ; ovhev rjv rb /civrjaâv ae Kalè^opfiijaav 
7r/)oç to (i<f>€Îvai to iraiSiov ; /cal 7rcê>ç oîov t€ ; 
âXXà toiovtqv tl r)V? olov /cal èv 'Voifiy riva 

7}V TO KLVOVV y COŒT èy/CaXvirT€a6ai TOV L7T7T0V 

TpexovToç a> 3 èairouSaKet, elra viKTjaavTos irore 
TrapaXoycûs airoyyoyv Sefjaai avrâ 7r/ooç rb 

28 àvaXr}<$6r)vai Xnro'tyv)(ovvTa. tl ovv tovto èartv ; 
rb fxèv àtcpifth ov tov irapbvTOS tcaipov tv^ov 
è/ceîvo 8* àirapKeî 7reia0fjvat, t eïirep vyieç èari to 
vtto râ>v <£>L\ocr6<f>o)v Xey6fievov t otl ovk e^co irov 

1 o rtsSb: aurût Se: 8rt traurût S. 

* Bentley : &v S {%v or tipfy J. B. Mayor). 

5 Salmashis and Upton's * codex * : ùs S. 
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as well to have gone away and left her, so that the 
child would thus have been left alone and helpless 
because of the great affection of you her parents and 
of those in charge of her, or, perhaps, have died in 
the arnis of those who neither loved her nor cared for 
her? — Far from it ! — And yet is it not unfair and 
unfeeling, when a man thinks certain conduct fitting 
for himself because of his affection, that he should 
not allow the same to others who have as much affec- 
tion as he has ? — That were absurd. — Corne, if it had 
been you who were sick, would you have wanted ail 
your relatives, your children and your wife included, 
to show their affection in such a way that you would 
be left ail alone and deserted by them? — By no 
means. — And would you pray to be so loved by your 
own that, because of their excessive affection, you 
would al ways be left alone in sickness ? Or would you, 
so far as this is concerned, have prayed to be loved 
by your enemies rather, if that were possible, so as to 
be left alone by them ? And if this is what you 
would have prayed for, the only conclusion left us is 
that your conduct was, in the end, not an act of 
affection at ail. 

What, then ; was the motive nothing at ail which 
actuated you and induced you to leave your child ? 
And how can that be ? But it was a motive like 
that which impelled a certain man in Rome to cover 
his head when the horse which he backed was 
running, — and then, when it won unexpectedly, they 
had to apply sponges to him to revive him from his 
faint! What motive, then, is this? The scientific 
explanation, perhaps, is not in place now ; but it is 
enough for us to be convinced that, if what the 
philosophers say is sound, we ought not to look 
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Seî Çr]T€Îv avTo, âXX* ev koI tclvtov iariv iirl 
Trdvrcov to àtriov tov -noieïv ti r)fiâ<; r) fit] iroieîv, 
tov Xeyeiv riva i) /jltj Xéyetv, tov iiraLpeadat rj 

29 avcrreWeadai f) fyevyeiv riva fj Sico/ceiv, rovO' 
oirep tcal vvv ifxoL T6 kcu orol yeyovev aïriov, aol 
fièv rov èXOeîv 7rpoç èfiè fcal Kadrjaôcu vvv 
àtcovovTa, èfJLol Se tov Xeyeiv TavTa. ti S' iaTi 

30 tovto ; àpd ye âXXo i) otù eho^ev r^ûv ; — 
OvBev. — Et S' âXXcos rjfj,îv êcfrdvT}, tL av âXXo i) 

31 to ho^av êirpaTTOfiev ; ovkovv koÏ tûj y A%iXX€Î 
tovto aÏTtov tov irevÔeîv, oi>% 6 tov ÏYaTpoKXov 
ÔdvaTOS (aUoç yâp tjç ov irao-^ei tœvtœ tov 

32 eTaipov àirodavovTos), âXX* otù eèoÇev avTÛ. tcal 
aol tqt€ <f)evy€iv tovto avTo OTL eSoljev aor tcal 
irdXiVy êàv fjLeivrjî, otù €$o£év croc, /cal vvv èv 
r J*cûfi7) àvep-^jy oti hoicei cror kclv fiETaSo^rj, ov/c 

33 av àireXevcrr}. /cal âirXcos ovt€ 6dvaTO<s ovtc 

(pvyrj OVT€ TTOVOÇ OVT€ âXXo TL TO)V T010VTWV 

aÏTùôv Ictti tov irpaTTecv tl rj fxrj irpaTTetv rjfiâs, 
à\V vit oXijyffc fcal BoypaTa. 

34 Tovto *ae iretdo} rj ovyi ; — Iïa#etç, — Oîa 
Brj Ta aiTia €(/>' ê/cdaTov, TOiavTa tcal Ta airoTe- 

35 Xovfji€va. ovkovv otuv /zt) dpÛcos ti irpaTTWfiev, 
aTTO tuvti]? t?;ç fifiepas ovSev â\Xo alTiaaofieûa 
rj to 807/za, àtf) ov avTO èirpd^afi€v t tcàtceîvo 
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for the motive anywhere outside of ourselves, but 
that in ail cases it is one and the same tbing that 
is tbe cause of our doing a tbing or of our not 
doing it, of our sajing things, or of our not saying 
them, of our being elated, or of our being cast down, 
of our avoiding things, or of our pursuing them — the 
very tbing, indeed, whicb has even now become a 
cause of my action and of yours ; yours in coming to 
me and sitting here now listening, mine in saying 
thèse things. And what is that? Is it, indeed, 
anything else tban that we wanted to do this? — 
Nothing. — And supposing that we had wanted to do 
something else, what else would we be doing than 
that which we wanted to do ? Surely, then, in the 
case of Achilles also, it was this that was the cause 
of his grief — not the death of Patroclus (for other 
men do not act this way when their comrades die), 
but that he wanted to grieve. And in your case 
the other day, the cause of your running away was 
just that you wanted to do so ; and another time, if 
you stay with her, it will be because you wanted to 
stay. And now you are going back to Rome, 
because you waut to do so, and if you change your 
mind and want something else, you will not go. 
And, in brief, it is neither death, nor exile, nor toil, 
nor any such thing that is the cause of our doing, or 
of our not doing, anything, but only our opinions and 
the décisions of our will. 

Do I convince you of this, or not ? — You convince 
me, said he. — Of such sort, then, as are the causes 
in each case, such likewise are the effects. Vcry 
well, then, whenever we do anything wrongly, from 
this day forth we shall ascribe to this action no other 
cause than the décision of our will which led us to 
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iÇaipeiv /cal i/cre/xvetv ireipao-ofieOa fiâXXov rf rà 
(fcvfjLCLTa /cal rà œnoarruxara è/c tov adùfxaros. 

36 wcravroys Se /cal tcûv opûayç irparrofievcov ravrbv 

37 tovto aïriov àTro<f>avovp,ev. /cal ovr ol/cérrjv en 
airiacr6fji€0a ovre yçlrova ovre yvvaî/ca ovt€ ré/cva 
coç aïriâ rivtov /ca/cwv r)pXv yivofieva ireireio-fiévoi 
otl, àv fX7j 7)plv SoÇrj roiavrâ Tiva elvai, ov irparro- 
fiev rà â/coXovÛa* tov So%ai Se rj /jltj BoÇai, rj/xeîs 

38 Kvpioi /cal où rà èVroç. — Ovrcos» etyr). — ?A,7ro t^ç 
crrjiiepov roLvvv r^fiépas ovSev aXXo eirio-KOTTrjaoïxev 
ov8* igerdcrofjiev, iroîov ri icrrlv rj 7r»ç *X €l > °^ T€ 
toi' àypbv ovre rà àvSpâiroSa ovre rovs Xirirovs 
rj /cvvaçy àWà rà Soyfiara* — ^v^Ofiai, e<f>7]. — 

39 'Opaç oîfVy on a^oXaari/cov ce Bel yevécrdai, 
tovto rb Çwov ov navres /carayeXûcriv, eïirep 
âpa deXeis èiriaice^riv rtov cravrov SoyfMàrwv 

40 TTOielcOai, tovto S' otl fiiâs (ûpas rj rjfiepaç ov/c 
eo-rtVy èirivoeîs /cal auToç. 

l/3', Uepl evapeGTiqcr€(ô<; 

1 Uepl Qetûv ol yÀv rives elaiv oi Xeyovres p,7)8 y 
elvat rb ûeîov, oi S* elvat fiev, àpybv Se /cal 

2 àfieXes /cal firj rrpovoelv fnjSevôf rpiroi S* oi /cal 
elvat /cal 7rpovoeîv, àXXa rtov fieydXeov /cal 
ovpavlcovy roiv Se eVl yrjs firjSevos' réraproL S' 



1 As, for example, good, or pleasant. 

* So Epicurus ; see Usener, Epicurea, frg. 368. 
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do it, and we shall endeavour to destroy and excise 
that cause more earnestly than we try to destroy 
and excise from the body its tumours and abscesses 
And in the same way we shall déclare the same thing 
to be the cause of our good actions. And we shall 
no longer blâme either slave, or neighbour, or wife, 
or children, as being the causes of any evils to us, 
since we are persuaded that, unless we décide that 
things are thus-and-so, 1 we do not perform the corre- 
sponding actions ; and of our décision, for or against 
something, we ourselves, and not things outside of 
ourselves, are the masters. — Even so, he said. — From 
this very day, therefore, the thing whose nature or 
condition we shall investigate and examine will be 
neither our farm, nor our slaves, nor our horses, nor 
our dogs, but only the décisions of our will. — I hope 
so, he said. — You see, then, that it is necessary for you 
to become a fréquenter of the schools, — that animal 
at which ail men laugh, — if you really désire to make 
an examination of the décisions of your own will. 
And that this is not the work of a single hour or day 
you know as well as I do. 

CHAPTER XII 

Of contentment 

Concerning gods there are some who say that the 
divine does not so much as exist ; and others, that it 
exists, indeed, but is inactive and indiffèrent, and 
takes forethought for nothing ; 2 and a third set, 
that it exists and takes forethought, though only 
for great and heavenlv things and in no case for 
terrestrial things ; and a fourth set, that it also takes 
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oc 1 /cal tù>v €ttI yrjs /cal tù)v àvdp(07Ttvœv f €tÇ 
koivov Se fiovov /cal ov%l Se /cal /car ISLav 

3 e/cdarov TréfAiTTOi S', ù)v rjv /cal 'OSvcrcrevs /cal 
Hœ/cpdrTjs, oi Xéyovres on 

oiSé ae XrjOœ 

Ktvv/uLevoç. 

4 Iîo\v irporepov ovv àvay/calov èan rrepl 
e/cdarov rovrœv èTrea/cécfiOaL, irorepa vycœs rj 

5 oi^ vyiù)$ XeyopLevov iariv. el yàp pur} eicrlv 

6eoL, 7TÛ)Ç 6(7 Tt T€\0Ç €7T€Crdai Ôeoh ,* €1 S' €CCTtV 

fiev, /jLTjSevbs S' èTTi/AeXovpLevoi, /cal oStcoç 7rc5ç 

6 vyies earat ; àXXà ht} /cal ovrœv /cal èiripLeXo- 
fiévojv el pLTjSepLLa SidSoats eh àvôpœirov^ earlv 

avrcov /cal vrj Ata ye /cal eh e/ié, 7rcoç en 

7 /cal ovtcûç vytes iariv ; navra ovv ravra 6 
/caXbç /cal àyaObç èirecrKeppiévo^ rrjv avrov 
yvayfirjv viTorkrayev tg3 Sloc/covvti rà oXa 
/caOdwep oi àyaOol iroXlrai r<p vopLù) rrjq 

S 7ro\€a)Ç. 6 Se TraiSevopievos ravrrjv o<f).€iXei rrjv 
iiri^oXijv k'xw iXOecv iirl rb iracSeveadai, "7tûj<? 
âv €7roLpL7)v èycû iv iravrl rois Oeoh /cal 7rcoç àv 
evapearoLTjv rfj Ûeia Sioi/crjaet, /cal 7rwç âv ye- 

9 voifjLtjv eXevûepos ; " èXevôepoç y dp iariv, ç5 yiverat 
irdvra /carà irpoalpeaiv /cal bv ovSeh Svvarai 

10 /ccoXvaat. ri ovv ; àrrovocd eariv rj eXevOepia ; 
purj yevoiro. piavia yàp /cal eXevOepia eh ravrbv 

11 ov/c epx €rai - " f 7^> OeXœ rrâv rb So/covv ijloi 

12 àirolBaiveiv, /câv oircûaovv So/cf}." p,aivo/xevoç et, 
irapatypoveh. ov/c otSaç, on /caXov rt èXevÔepia 

1 Schenkl : Se S, oî Stobaeus. 
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forethought for things terrestrial and the affairs of 
men, but only in a gênerai way, and not for the 
individual in particular ; and a fifth set, to which 
Odysseus and Socrates belonged, who say 

Nor rvhen I move am I concealed from tkee. 1 

We must, therefore, first of ail enquire about each 
of thèse staternents, to see whether it is sound or 
not sound. For if gods do not exist, how can it be 
an end to follow the gods ? And if they exist, 
indeed, but care for nothing, how even thus will 
that conclusion be sound ? But if, indeed, they 
both exist and exercise care, yet there is no com- 
munication from them to men, — yes, and, by Zeus, 
to me personally, — how even in this case can our 
conclusion still be sound ? The good and excellent 
man must, therefore, inquire into ail thèse things, 
before he subordinates his own will to him who ad- 
ministers the universe, precisely as good citizens 
submit to the law of the state. And he that is 
being instructed ought to corne to his instruction 
with this aim, " How may I follow the gods in every- 
thing, and how may I be acceptable to the divine 
administration, and how may I become free ? " 
Since he is free for whom ail things happen accord- 
ing to his moral purpose, and whom none can 
restrain. What then ? Is freedom insanity ? Far 
from it ; for madness and freedom are not con- 
sistent with one another. " But I would have that 
which seems best to me happen in every case, no 
matter how it cornes to seem so/' You are mad ; 
you are beside yourself. Do you not know that 

1 Homer, Iliad, X. 279 f. ; compare Xenophon, Mcmorabilîa y 
L 1, 19. 
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iarl /cal à^LoXoyov ; to S' o>ç €TV)(6v fie ftovXe- 
uQai Ta 1 cbç eTv^ev SoÇavra yiveaôac, tovto 
KLvhvvevei ov fiovov ov/c elvat /caXov, àXXà /cal 
Trdvrcùv aïc\KTTQv eïvai. 7Tû>ç yàp èirl ypafifia- 

13 TiK(ov iroiovfiev ; fiovXofiai ypàfyeiv a>ç ôeXco 
to Aicovos ovo fia ; ou* àXXà BiBdcr/cofiac âeXeiv, 
a>ç Bel ypdfyeadai. tl èwl fiovai/cwv ; axrauTtwç. 

14 tl iv t« /cadoXov, oirov Te^vrj rtç fj êiriar^fiT} 
lariv ; et Bè firj, oiBevbs r/v âfyov to èirLaTaaÙaL 
ri, ei Tatç èfcdo-Tcop /SovXrfo-eat TTpovqpfioÇeTO. 

15 ivTavôa ovv fiovov èirl tov fieyiGTov /cal 
/cuptcoTaTOv, t^ç ekevOepias, <wç €TV%ev èfaÎTai 
fioi OéXeiv ; ovBaficos, dXXà to iratheveaBai tout 
€gti fiavôdveiv exacTa ovtcù OeXeiv <wç yiperai. 
7T(wç Bè ytveTai ; &>ç BteTagev ai/Ta 6 BiaTao-crcov. 

16 St6Ta^€ Bè dépos elvai /cal ^eificova /cal <f>opàv /cal 
à(f>opiav KOi àp€Tr]v /cal /ca/clav /cal irdaa^ t<zç 
ToiavTaç ivavTioTTjTaç virèp ŒVficfxûviaç tcùv oXcov 
rjficov S* €/cdo-T(p o~a>fia /cal fiéprj tov acifiaTOS /cal 

ktt\giv /cal /COLVWVOVÇ €B(ô/CeV. 

17 TauT^ç ovv tt)ç SiaTafea>ç fiefivrjfiévovç ep- 
%€a9ai Bel eVi to TraiBevea9ai y ov% ïv àXXd- 
Çcùfiev Taç b'rroQè'aeis (othre yàp SlBoTai rffiiv ovt 
âfiecvov), àXX y ïva ovtcôç eyovTtùv tcùv irepl fjfiâç 

tt>Ç €%6£ /Cal 7T€<f)V/C€V aVTol TT)V yVÙÙfl7)V TTJV 

avTCûv avvrjpfioa fiévrjv toZç ytvofievoiç e^cafiev. 

18 tl ydp ; ivBé^eTaL fyvyeîv àvdpwirov^ ; /cal 7rwç 
oîov Te ; àXXà avvôvTas avTofc e/ceivovç àXXdÇaL ; 

19 /cal t/ç rjfûv BlBcogiv ; tl ovv airoXeLireTai rj rtç 

1 Schweighâuser : rà 8' S, 
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freedom is a noble and precious thing ? But for me 
to désire at haphazard that those things should 
happen which have at haphazard seemed best to 
me, is dangerously near being, not merely not noble, 
but even in the highest degree shameful. For how 
do we act in writing ? Do I désire to write the 
name " Dio " as I choose? No, but I am taught to 
désire to write it as it ought to be written. What 
do we do in music? The same. And what in 
gênerai, where there is any art or science ? The 
same ; otherwise knowledge of any thing would be 
useless, if it were accommodated to every individual's 
whims. Is it, then, only in this matter of freedom, 
the greatest and indeed the highest of ail, that I 
am permitted to désire at haphazard ? By no means, 
but instruction consists preciselyin learning to désire 
each thing exactly as it happens. And how do they 
happen? As he that ordains them has ordained. 
And he has ordained that there be summer and 
winter, and abundance and dearth, and virtue and 
vice, and ail such opposites, for the harmony of 
the whole, and he has given each of us a body, 
and members of the body, and property and 
com panions. 

Mindful, therefore, of this ordaining we should go 
to receive instruction, not in order to change the con- 
stitution of things, — for this is neither vouchsafed 
us nor is it better that it should be, — but in order 
that, things about us being as they are and as their 
nature is, we may, for our own part, keep our wills 
in harmony with what happens. For, look y ou, can 
we escape from men ? And how is it possible ? But 
can we, if they associate with us, change them ? 
And who vouchsafes us that power ? What alterna- 
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evpLa-/c€rac firj^avr) 717309 ttjv xpijaiv avrayv ; 
Totavrrjy Bi 779 è/ceîvoi fièv Ttoir\ŒOVGi rà <j>aivo- 
fxeva avTOiç, r)/jL€Î<; S' ovhev fjrrov /carà <f>vo~iv 

20 €%ofxev. ai) S' araXaiTrcopos eï /cal Svardpearos 
tcav fxev fjbovos $9, eprj/jiiav /caXeîs tovto, âv Se 
fiera àvôpœiroyv, è7uf3ovXov<; Xéyets /cal Xyards, 
fiép<4>r) Se /cal yoveï<s T0Ù9 aeavrov /cal ri/cva tcal 

21 dheXtyovç tcal yeirovas. ehei Se /novov jiévovra 
7]<rv)(Lav tcaXéîv avro /cal èkevÔepiav /cal ofioiov 
toîç Oeoîs TjyeîaOat avrov, p,€rà ttoXX&v S 1 ovra 
fit) o^Xov /caXeiv fitjSè Oôpvfiov /j,rjS y àrjBiav, àXX* 
èoprrjv /cal iravijyvpùv /cal ovtws irdvra evapearco^ 
Se'^eertfat. 

T19 ovv 7] /coXavis TOtç où Trpoahe^ofxévoL^ ; 

22 to ovrm e%efz> û>9 exovatv. hwapeerei T19 tûj 
fiovos eîvat ; ecrrco èv èprjfxta, hveapearei Ttç 
toÎç yovevatv ; €<tt(o /ca/coç v /09 /cal TrevdeLrcû. 
hvaapeareî rotç ré/cvois ; earû) /ca/cè<; irarrjp. 

23 " fîâXe avrov eis (frvXa/crjv" iroiav <f>vXa/ciyv ; 
o7rov vvv èariv* â/ccûv ydp iartv ottov Se T£9 
â/ccov io~riv, i/ceîvo <f)vXa/crj avro) iaTLV. /caûo 
/cal Xoo/cpaTrjs ov/c rjv èv (frvXa/cfj, e/ccov yàp 

24 ?]p. " <r/céXo9 ovv /xoi yeveaOai Treirrjpcôfjièvovr 
àvhpdirohov, elra Si êv a/ceXvSptov ra> /cocrfup 
iy/caXeî<; ; ov/c e , 7riS<were£9 avro T019 oXoiç ; ov/c 
aTTOo-TijcrT) ; ov yaipasv Trapayjûpriaus tû> Se- 

25 htôKOTi ; àyava/CTrj(T€i<; Se /cal Svcrapeartfo-eis T0Z9 
vwo tov A109 8 lareray pivots, à i/ceîvoç perà tù>v 
Motpcbv irapovacûv /cal i7rt/cXcûûovacjv crov ttjv 

26 yeveaiv wpcaev /cal Stéra^ev ; oi/c oïaOa, r)Xi/cov 
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tive remains, then, or what method can we find for 
living with them ? Some such method as that, while 
they will act as seems best to them, we shall none the 
less be in a state comformable to nature. But you 
are impatient and peevish, and if you are alone, you 
call it a solitude, but if you are in the companv of 
men, you call them schemers and brigands, and you 
find fault even with your own parents and children 
and brothers and neighbours. But you ought, when 
staying alone, to call that peace and freedom, and 
to look upon yourself as like the gods ; and when 
you are in the company of many, you ought not call 
that a mob, nor a tumult, nor a disgusting thing, 
but a feast and a festival, and so accept ail things 
contentedly. 

What, then, is the punishment of those who do 
not accept ? To be just as they are. Is one peevish 
because he is alone ? Let him be in solitude ! Is 
he peevish with his parents? Let him be an evil 
son and grieve ! Is he peevish with his children? 
Let him be a bad father ! " Thrcw him into prison." 
What sort of prison ? Where he now is. For he is 
there against his will, and where a man is against his 
will, that for him is a prison. Just as Socrates was 
not in prison, for he was there willingly. " Alas, 
that I should be lame in my leg ! " Slave, do you, 
then, because of one paltry leg blâme the universe ? 
Will you not make a free gift of it to the whole? 
Will you not relinquish it f Will you not gladly 
yield it to the giver? And will you be angry and 
peevish at the ordinanccs of Zeus, which he defined 
and ordained together with the Fates who spun in 
his présence the thread of your begetting r Do you 
not know how small a part you are compared with 
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fiepos 7r/)oç rà oXa ; rovro Se fcarà rb crœfia, 
ct>ç fcard ye rbv Xoyov oùSev ^eipcùv tcov Oecov 
ovèe (MKporepos* Xoyov yàp fxiyeÔo^ où /jtrj/cei 
ov$* v^ret Kpiverat, àXXà Soyfiaaiv. 

27 Où OeXeis ovv, kclS* à tcroç el toiç Oeoîs, erceî 

28 ttov rlôeadai rb àyaOôv ; " raXaç iycl), rbv 
irarépa e^co tolovtov tcal tt)v firjTepa" ri ovv ; 
èêfàoro o~oi TTpoèkdovTi i/cXé^acOai /cal elireîv 
" 6 Seîva ttj Seîvi avveXOércù Tjjèe ri) copa, tva 

29 eyà> yevco fiai " ; oùtc eStSoro. à-XV ehei irpovno- 
o-rrjval (tov toÙç yovetç, eîra ovtcùs yevvy]6r\vau 

30 i/c TTomv tivcùv ; ètc toiovtcùv, ottolol rjcrav. tI 
ovv ; toùovtcûv aùrcov ovtcùv oùhefiia trot, SiBoTai 
fir/^avr/ ; eÎT el fiev tijv opaTi/crjv Svvafxiv r)yv6eis 
7rpoç tl KeKTt)o-ai, SvaTvyr)*; àv ?)ç /cal âdXtos, 
el KaTéfjLveSy irpocray ovtcùv croc tcjv yjpcùfiaTCùv ti' 1 
oti Se fieyaXoyfrv^iav e^cùv /cal yevvaioT7)Ta 7r/>oç 
e/caera tovtcùv àyvoeîs, où SvcrTv^éa-Tepo^ el tcal 

31 àdXicoTepos ; irpocrayerai aoi Ta KardXXrjXa ttj 
hvvdfiei r)v e^etç* crv S' avTt)v Tore fidXicTTa 
aTToarpe^ei^y oiroTe rjvoiy fiévqv /cal fiXeirowav 

32 e^eiv eSei. où fiâXXov eù^apio-Tels toi*; deoîs, 
otl ae eirdvcù tovtcùv àfyrjfcav ocra firjS 9 hroiiqcrav 
€7rl aoLy fiovov S' virevOvvov àiré<pr)vav tcov èirl 

33 aoL ; yovéwv eve/ca avvTrevOvvov à<f>r)Kav àSeX- 

1 Added by Diels. 
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the whole ? That is, as to the body ; for as to the 
reason you are not inferior to the gods, nor îess than 
they ; for the greatness of the reason is not déter- 
minée! by length nor by height, but by the décisions 
of its will. 

Will you not, therefore, set what is for you the 
good in that wherein you are equal to the gods ? 
" Wretched man that I ara ; such a father and such 
a mother as I have ! " Well, was it permitted you 
to step forward and make sélection, saying, u Let 
such-and-such man have intercourse with such-and- 
such woman at this hour, that l may be born " ? lt 
was not permitted you ; but your parents had to 
exist first, then you had to be born as you were 
born. Of what kind of parents ? Of such as they 
were. What then ? Since they are such, is no 
remedy given you ? Again, supposing that you were 
ignorant of the purpose for which you possess the 
faculty of vision, you would be unfortunate and 
wretched if you closed your eyes when men brought 
some colour before them ; but in that you have 
greatness of mind and nobility for use for everyone 
of the things may happen to you, and know it not, are 
you not yet more unfortunate and wretched ? Things 
proportionate to the faculty which you possess are 
brought before you, but you turn that faculty away 
at the very moment when you ought to keep it wide 
open and discerning. Do you not rather render 
thanks to the gods that they have allowed you to 
be superior to ail the things that they did not put 
under your control, and have rendered you account- 
able only for what is under your control ? As for 
parents, the gods have released you from account- 
ability ; as for brothers, they have released you ; 
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<pô)V €V€/ca àfyrjtcav, <7(ûfiaro<; evetca à^rjKav, 

34 KTTjaecû^y Oavdrov, £0)779. tlvos ovv virevdvvov 
cre èirolrjcrav ; rov fiovov oVtoç èirl <roi 9 Xprjcreùys 

35 otaç Seî <\>avTaaioyv. tl ovv eTuairas creavrâ 
ravra œv àvvirevÔvvos eï ; tovto ianv eavra) 
irapkyjciv 7rpdy{iaTa. 

iy\ ricoç e/cacrra e&riv irotelv àpearw^ Oeoîs 

1 Ïlvffo/Jiévov 8é tlvos, 7TWÇ ecrriv èaOieiv âpecrrœs 
deois, Et hifcalo)*; eartv, e</>77, ical evyvco fiovcos rcai 
ter 0)9 /cal êy/eparcos kcl\ feoap,io><; t ovk earc /cal àpec- 

2 twç toZç ôeoïs ; orav Se Oepfibv atTijcavros aov 
/xt) viraKovarj 6 irais ff viraKovaas ^XtapcoTepov 
èveyier} t) /x^S* evpeOij iv rfj olfcia, to firj yaKeiraivç.iv 
pjt)he prjyvvadav ovk eartv àpearov toÎç Ûeots ; — 

3 Iloiç ovv Tiç àvdo"xr)Tai rcov toiovtoov ; — -WvSpd- 
woBov, ovk avk^rj rov à8é\<f)ov rov cravrov, ôç 
e^ei rov Ata irpoyovov, &cnrep vios ifc rcov avrcov 
cnrepfiâToyv yéyovev xat ttJç avrrjs âvcoÛev /cara- 

4 ySo\^ç, à\X* ei ev tlvl TOiavrrj %d>pa KaT€rdyr)<; 
v7T6p€Xovar) f eùOvs rvpavvov Karao-rrfo-eis aeav- 
tov ; où fiefivrjcrr} t( el tcal tlvcov âp%ei<; ; oti 
avyyevûv, orc àBe\(f)â)v (f)va€C t oti rov Ajoç 

5 a7roy6v(ùv ; — 'A\V œvrjv avrù>v e^o>, êfceîvoi S* 
èfiov ovk e^ovenv. — 'Opâs 7rov iSXeireis ; oti et'ç rrjv 
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as for body, they have released you ; and for 
property, death, life. Well, for what have they 
made you accountable ? For the only thing that is 
under your control — the proper use of impressions. 
Why, then, do you draw upon yourself that for 
which you are not responsible? This is to make 
trouble for yourself. 

CHAPTER XIII 

How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods ? 

Now when someone asked him how it is possible 
to eat acceptably to the gods, he said, If it is done 
justly and graciously and fairly and restrainedly and 
decently, is it not also done acceptably to the gods ? 
And when you have asked for warm water and the 
slave does not heed you ; or if he does heed you but 
brings in tepid water ; or if he is not even to be 
found in the house, then to refrain from anger and 
not to explode, is not this acceptable to the gods ? — 
How, then, can a man bear with such persons ? — 
Slave, will you not bear with your own brother, who 
has Zeus as his progenitor and is, as it were, a son 
born of the same seed as yourself and of the same 
sowing from above ; but if you have been stationed 
in a like position above others, will you forthwith set 
yourself up as a tyrant ? Do you not remember 
what you are, and over whom you ru le — that they 
are kinsmen, that they are brothers by nature, that 
they are the offspring of Zeus ? — But I have a deed 
of sale for them, and they have none for me. — Do 
you see whither you bend your gaze, that it is to 
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yyjVj on eh rb ftâpadpov, on eh touç raXanrdùpovç 
rovrov ç vo/jLovs toî)ç tcôv vexpcov, eh Se touç rcov 
06(ûv où ySXéVetç ; 

t8\ "Ort navras e<j>opâ to Oélov 

1 TlvÔofiévov Se tivos, 7tû)ç âv Ttç TîeiaQeli), on 
e/caarov rœv VIT* airov 7T parrofievcov è<popârat 
V7rb rov Oeov, Ov So/cei croi, efyr), r}V(oo~6ai rà 

2 rrâvra ; — Ao/ceî, e$ri. — TY Se ; avpLrradelv rà 
iiriyeia roh ovpavlots ov Sofceî aot ; — Ao/ceî, 

3 ê<f>r]. — U60ev yàp ovtcû rerayfievcos Kadairep ex 
irpoo-rayiiaros rov 0eov, orav ifceïvoç elirri roh 
cj)VToî<; àvQelvy âv9eî t orav eïirr) fSXaarâveiv, /3\a- 
ardvei, orav ifccfrépeiv rov teapirov, i/ccf>épeL, orav 
rreiratveiv, rreiraLveL, orav ttclXlv àrroftdXXeiv fcaï 
<j)vXXoppoelv koX air à eh aura avveiXovfieva 
è(f> y 7)Gvyia% fieveiv /cal àva7ravea0ac, fievei 

4 tcal àvamaverat ; mô6ev Se rrpos rrjv av^rjacv 
/cal fieiœaiv tt?ç aeXrjvrj^ ical rrjv rov r)Xiov 
rrpoaoSov tcal â<j>oSov roaavrrj irapaTCKayrj icaï 
€7rl rà evavria puera^oXr) rcov eiTtyeiwv Oeœpeîrac; 

5 àXXà rà <$>vrà 1 fièv tcal rà rjfièrepa aa>fj,ara 
ovrcôç ivSéSerat roh oXots /cal o-vpbTTèiTovdev, al 

1 Stobaeus : <j>v\\a S. 

1 Tins is the famous principle of (rvjj.ird6eta (trvfxTadety and 
ffvniritrov&ev in the text here), i.e., the physical unity of 
the cosmos in such a form that the expérience of one part 
necessarily affects every other. This doctrine, especially 
popular with the Stoics, is essentially but a philosophie 
formulation of the vague ideas that underlie the practices of 
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the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to thèse 
wretched laws of ours, the laws of the dead, and 
that it is not to the laws of the gods that you look ? 



CHAPTER XIV 

That the Deity oversees ail men 

Now when someone asked him how a man could 
be convinced that each thing which he does is under 
the eye of God, Do you not think, he answered, 
that ail things are united in one? — I do, said the 
other. — Very well, do you not think that what is 
on earth feels the influence 1 of that which is in 
heaven ? — I do, he replied. — For how else cornes 
it that so regularly, as if from God's coinmand, when 
He bids the plants flower, they flower, when He 
bids them put forth shoots, they put them forth, 
when He bids them bear their fruit, they bear it, 
when to ripen, they ripen ; when again He bids 
them drop their fruit and let fall their leaves and 
gather themselves together and remain quiet and 
take their rest, they remain quiet and take their 
rest? And how else cornes it thatat the waxing and 
waning of the moon and at the approach and 
recession of the sun we see among the things that 
are on earth so great an altération and change to the 
opposite ? But are the plants and our own bodies so 
closely bound up with the universe, and do they 
so intimately share its affections, 1 and is not the 

sympathetic magie For the literature on this topic see 
Pease on Cicero's De Divinatione, ii. 34, where avfixdeeia is 
defîned by Cicero as & coniunctîo naturae et quasi concenius et 
consensus. 
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6 yfrv^ai S' al r^fiêrepai ov iroXv irkéov ; aXV al 
-^rv^al fièv ovtgùs elcrlv ivèeèe/iévai /cal avvafyeî*; 
Tû) Û€(p are avrov jiopia ovcrat /cal à7rocnrdo~fiaTa, 
ov TravTos S' avrojv /civrjfAaros are ol/celov /cal 

7 <TVj±$>vQv<i 6 #eoç ala6 avérât ; âXkà crv fièv 
7T€pl t^ç ffetas 8ioi/c7]<T€(û<; /cal irepl ê/cdcrrov 
tgùp 0€Lù)V t 6fiov èè /cal Trepl rwv àv0pcô7r[vcûv rrpay- 
jidrœv ivdvjieïaôat Svvacrai /cal â/ia fièv aloOi}- 
Ti/cœs àiro fivplcùv irpayfidroiv /ciV€Îo~0ai, âjia he 
8iavor)Ti/coù<;, âfia Se crvy/caraOerù/cû)?, tchç 8* àva- 

8 V6VCTTl/C<û<$ Tj €<j)€/CTL/CCù<ï f TVTTOVÇ &€ TOCTOVTOVS àtft 

ovtcû 7roX\ù)V /cal ttol/clXcûv irpay^idrcav iv rf) crav- 
roîf y^v^fj (f>v\drreis /cal drz avrœv /civov/ievos e/ç 

llTlVOia^ 6fiO€lheî<S €fJLTTLTTr€^ TCHÇ 7TpdùT(0<; T€Tf7Tfit)- 

koctl T€^aç r âXkrjv iir âWrj 1 /cal fjLvij^a^ àirb 

9 fivplœv irpay^drcov BiaaœÇew 6 Bè #eàç ov% olos 
t icrrl rrdvra efyopâv /cal irâaiv avpnrapelvat 

10 /cal àirb iravrcov riva icr^eiv Sidhoaiv ; âWà 

<f>CûTL^€lV oloÇ T* i(TTlP 6 ^XtOÇ TTjXù/COVTOV fl€pO<; 

tov iravTGÇ) oXtyov Bè to àfytoTiarov àiroXtTreîv 
oaov olov r hrkyeaÔai virb cr/ciâç, i)v r) yrj iroter 
6 he /cal tov rfKLOv avrov rreiroirj/ccos /cal Trepidycûv 
fiépos ovt avrov fii/cpbv a>ç irpb<i rb o\ov, outoç S' 
ov Bvvarai Trdvrœv aiaOdvecrOai ; 

1 Schenkl : Hw-qv &\\as S. 
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same'much more true of our own soûls ? But if our 
soûls are so bound up with God and joined together 
with Him, as being parts and portions of Hîs being, 
does not God perceive their every motion as being 
a motion of that which is His own and of one 
bodj with Himself? And yet you h ave power to 
think about the divine dispensation and about each 
several item among things divine, and at the same 
time also about human affairs, and you have the 
faculty of being moved by myriads of matters at the 
same time both in your sensés and in your intelli- 
gence, and at the same time you assent to some, 
while you dissent from others, or suspend judgement 
about them ; and you guard in your own soul so 
many impressions derived from so many and various 
matters, and, on being moved by thèse impressions, 
your mind falls upon notions corresponding to the 
impressions first made, and so from myriads of matters 
you dérive and retain arts, one after the other, and 
memories. Ail this you do, and is God not able 
to oversee ail things and to be présent with ail 
and to have a certain communication from them ail ? 
Yet the sun is capable of illuminating so large a 
portion of the universe, and of leavingunilluminated 
only the small space which is no larger than can 
be covered by the shadow that the earth casts ; and 
is He who has created the sun, which is but a small 
portion of Himself 1 in comparison with the whole, 
and causes it to revolve, is He not able to perceive 
ail things ? 

1 Chrysippus identifiée! the Universe, of which the sun 
is but a part, with God. See Cicero, De Natura Dcorum, 
ii. 38 f. 
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11 'A\V €<ya>, (j>r)aiv, ov hvvapai iracnv âpa tov- 
to£Ç irapaKoXovOeîv. — Tovro Sé aot /cal Xéyet tjç, 

12 on ïarfv e^efç hvvapLLv T(p Ail ; àXX' ovv ovhev 
r/rrov /cal eTrlrpoirov è/cdarù) irapédTrfaev tov 
èfcdarov halfxova /cal TîapkZtù/cev <f>vXdao~€iv avrov 
avT(p /cal tovtov àtcoLpriTOV /cal àirapaXoyiGTOV. 

13 tlvl yàp âXXa> KpeiTTovi /cal eVt/zeXecrTépft) (f>v- 
Xa/CL TrapéScù/eev âv 1 r)p,<ùv e/caaTOv ; &>cr0\ orav 
Kkeiffrjre ràç 0vpa<; /cal gkotos evhov Trotyjcrrjret 

14 pUpvyjaÔe firjhiiTOTe Xeyeiv oti fiovot ecrTf* ov yàp 
io~T€, àXX J 6 #eoç evBov €gtI /cal 6 u/iérepoç hal- 
I±(ùv iartv. /cal tiç tovtol<; XP eLa 4 t(ÔT ° ç * etç T0 

15 fiXeireLv tl iroietre ; tovtcô rœ Oeœ eëec /cal vfiâç 
6fivv€iv op/cov, olov ol arpaTicûrat tg> JZaLaapi. 
àXX* éfceîvoi fiev tt)V p,LG0o<j)oplav Xap,8dvovT€<; 
Qfivvovaiv irâvTtùv tt port prj œ€lv ttjv tov Katcra/Doç 
(JCùTTjpLav, u/^etç Se 8?) 2 too-ovtcov /cal ttjXi/covtcov 
rj^Kùfievoi, oi/c opoaere fj opoaapres oi/c èpipieveÎTe ; 

16 /cal Tt ô/zo(T€T€ ; fxr] àir€i6r}o-€Lv p'qBéiroTe /xt/S' 
èy/caXeaeiv piTjëè pÀpL^eaOaL tlvl t&v vit i/ceivov 
hehopbévcùv pur/S* â/covT€S Troi^aeiv ti t) Trelaeaûat 

17 tcùv àvay/calcûv. o/xo£oç 7' 3 op/cos oStoç è/ceivœ; 

€K€L p,€V OpbVVOVGlV aVTOV piT} TT pOTl/J,rfo~€lV €T€pOV, 

ivTavûa S* auroùç àirâvTtùV. 

1 Suggested by Upton (after 70^ Schweighâuser). 
* Schenkl (5c 5^ oi von Wilamowitz) : 5è 5e S. 
3 von Wilamowitz (7e é Diels) : 7e optcos S, 



1 Compare Seneca, Epist. 41, 2 : sacerintra nos spiritus scdet, 
malorum bonorumque nostrorum observator et custos, and 
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And yet, says one, I cannot follow ail thèse things 
at one and the same time. — But does anyone go 
$0 far as to tell you this, namely, that you possess 
a faculty which is equal to that of Zeus ? Yet 
none the less He lias stationed by each man's 
side as guardian his particular genius, 1 — and has 
eommitted the man to his care, — and that too a 
guardian who never sleeps and is not to be beguiled. 
For to what other guardian, better and more careful, 
could He have eommitted each one of us? Where- 
fore, when you close your doors and make darkness 
within, remember never to say that you are alone, 
for you are not alone ; nay, God is within, and your 
own genius is within. And what need have they 
of light in order to see what you are doing ? Yes, 
and to this God you also ought to swear allegiance, 
as the soldiers do to Caesar. They are but hirelings, 
yet they swear that they will put the safety of 
Caesar above everything ; and shall you, indeed, who 
have been counted worthy of blessings so numerous 
and so great be unwilling to swear, or, when you 
have sworn, to abide by your oath ? And what shall 
you swear? Never to disobey under any circum- 
stances, never to prefer charges, never to find fault 
with anything that God has given, never to let your 
will rebel when you have either to do or to suffer 
something that is inévitable. Can the oath of the 
soldiers in any way be compared with this of ours ? 
Out there men swear never to prefer another in 
honour above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer 
ourselves in honour above everything else. 

especially Menander, Epitr. 881 ff., with Capps's note. 
Almost exactly the same idea appears also in Marcus 
Aurelius, V. 27. 
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te > Tl èirayyèXkeTat <f>c\o<ro<j)ca ; 

1 Xv/jl/3ov\€vo/jL€vov tivoç, 7ra>ç tov àSe\<f>bv Treiarj 

2 fir)/cérc ^a\€7Tû)ç avTq> ex eLV > èirayyekXeTai, 

€<f>7J t (f>cX0(T0(f)La TCOV €KTO$ Tl TTepLTTOLTjO'eiV Tû) 

àvûpcoTTù)' el Se /j,rj t eÇcù tc tt)ç iSLa<s vXtjç 
àvaSê^eTai. 1 «oç yàp t€/ctovoç vXtj rà £vXa, 
àvhptavT oiro tov 6 ^aX/coç, o#tû)ç tt)ç irepl fiiov 

3 réxvys vXt) 6 /3/oç avrov è/cdarov. — T/ ovv 6 tov 
àSeX<f>ov ; — TiâXiv tt}<; avTOV è/cetvov ré^z^ç èo~Tiv, 
irpos Se Ttjv <T7)p tcùv etCTOï ècTLVi Ôfioiov àypfù) 
ofiOLOv vyeia, ofjLotov evSo^la. tovtwv S' oiSèv 

4 èirayyéXXerat <f}iXoao<fila. " èv irâcrrj Trepi <jtclgç.i 
T7]priG(ù to r^yeyLQViKQV kcltcl <f>vaiv e^ov^ — To 

5 tivos ; — " To ètceivQV* ev çS eîfii." — Hœç , ovv 
i/eeivos flot fit) opyiÇrjTai ; — " <ï>ep6 fiot ètceîvov 
Katcdvcù èp(û t g oi Se itepl tt}ç ètceivov opyrjs 
ovSev eyjus Xéyecv" 

6 EtVo^Toç Se tov (TV{ij3ov\€vofiepov oti Tovto 
ÇrjTù), 7T6t)ç àv €K€ùvov /cal fit} SiaXXacr aoybkvov 

7 KctTa <f>vo~iv e^pip-ty OvSev, e<f>r) t tù>v ixeydXdav 
â<f>vcô ylveraiy oirov ye oi)S* 6 fioTpvç ovSe œvkov. 
av (aol vvv Xêyys oti " 9éXa> œvkov" àiroKpwov^iai 
goi oti " xpovov Set." â<f)€S avOrfa-j} rrpœTOV, ecTa 

8 Trpo0dXy tov xapirov, eîra ireivavdri. etra Q~vtcr\s 

1 Reiske : hvQtrat S. 

1 The soul of man, as feeling and thinking, often équivalent 
to " reason," but not exclusively intellectual. See Bonhoffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa % i. 9 ff. 
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CHAPTER XV 
What does philosophy profess ? 

When someone consultée! Epictetus as to how he 
could persuade bis brother to cease being angry 
with him, he replied, Philosophy does not profess 
to secure for man any extemal possession. Other- 
wise it would be undertaking something that lies 
outside its proper subject-matter. For as wood 
is the material of the carpenter, bronze that of 
the statuary, just so each man's own life is the 
subject-matter of the art of living. — Well, what 
about my brother's life ? — That again is the subject- 
matter of his own art of living, but with respect 
to your art of living it cornes under the category 
of externals, like a farm, Hke health, like good 
repute. Philosophy promises none of thèse things, 
but rather, "In every circumstance I will keep 
the governing principle 1 in a state of accord with 
nature.'* — Whose governing principle? — "His in 
whom I am." — How, then, shall I keep my brother 
from being angry at me ? — Bring him to me and I 
will tell him, but I have nothing to say to you on 
the subject of his anger. 

And when the man who was consulting him said, 
What I seek to know is this, how, even if my brother 
refuses to be reconciled with me, I may yet be in 
accord with nature, Epictetus replied : Nothing great 
cornes into being ail at once ; why, not even does the 
bunch of grapes, or a fig. If you say to me now, " I 
want a fig/' I shall answer, "That requires time." 
Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, 
and finally let the fruit ripen. Now although the 
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fikv fcapiros âcf>vo) /cal pua &pa ov TeXeiovTai, 
yvcop,r]<; S* àvÔpwirov /capirbv OéXeis ovtcûç Bt 
oXLyov /cal ev/coXcôs /CTrjaaaÔai ; p,r)& âv èyco <roi 
Xéycù TTpcxjhôica. 

iç . Jlepl irpovoias 

1 OavfidÇeT* el t<hç piev aXXois fcJotç Ta irpos 
to <Tcop,a erotpa yéyovev, ov povôv rpocftal fcaï 
iropa, àXXd /cal koitt) /cal rb pbrj Seîadai viroZrfpbd' 
tû)v, prj vTToa-rpœpdrcùv, pur} eV^^roç, r}p,eîç Se 

2 irâvTtùv tovtcùv 7rpocrhe6pe6a* Tayàp ov/c avTtùv 
<-v€/ca, àXXà 7ryooç vTrrjpeaiav yeyovoTa ov/c 
èXvaiTêXet irpoaheopeva âXXcov ireTroirj/cévai. 

3 evel opa olov âv 1 rjv rç/iâç typovriÇeiv pur} irepl 
avTtùv povov àWa /cal irçpl tcùv irpo^dronv tcal 
tcôv ovœv, 7tû)ç èvhva^Tai /cal 7rcî)Ç VTroStfcrrjTaL, 

4 7Tû>ç <f)dy7), 7rcîiç ttct). àXX 9 coairep oi crpartcorai 
€TOipot elcri tw ŒTparTjyâ viroSe&epévoi êvSeBv- 
pevot ôû^Xta-pLevott et S* eSet irepLepxofievov tov 
ytXiapyov viroBeîv rj èvhveiv toi>ç ^lKlovs, Zetvov 
âv r/v s ovtù) /cal r) </>iîtrtç TTeiroi'q/ce rà 7iy)oç 
v7T7jp€(TLav yeyovoTa çrroipa irapea /cevaa puêva 

5 p,7)$€piâs èirtpeXeLa^ €ti irpocheopueva. outûjç êv 
iraiScov piKpbv /cal pdftSù) èXavvet Ta 7rpôj3aTa. 

6 Nûi; S' rjpeîs à<f>êvT€<; èirï tovtols ev^apicrTeiv, 
otl pr) /cal avTcov tt)v ïcrrjv eTrtpsXeiav iiripbeXov- 

1 Added by von Wilamowitz. „ 
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fruit of even a fig-tree is not brought to perfection ail 
at once and in a single hour, would you stîll seek to 
secure the fruit of a man's mind in so short a while 
and so easily ? Do not expect it, not even if I should 
tell you so myself. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Of providence 

Marvel not that the animais other than man have 
furnished them, ready prepared by nature, what 
pertains to their bodily needs — not merely food and 
drink, but also a bed to lie on, — and that they have 
no need of shoes, or bedding, or clothing, while we 
are in need of ail thèse things. For in the case of 
animais, boni not for their own sake, but for service, 
to have created them in need of other things 
was not bénéficiai. Why, consider what it would 
be for us to have to take thought not for merely 
ourselves, but also for our sheep and our asses, 
how they are to be clothed and shod, how they are 
to find food and drink. But just as soldiers appear 
before their gênerai, ail ready for service, shod, 
clothed and armed, and it would be shocking if the 
colonel had to go around and equip his régiment 
with shoes or uniforms ; so also nature has made 
animais, which are born for service, ready for use, 
equipped, and in need of no further attention. 
Consequently one small child with a rod can drive a 
flock of sheep. 

But as it is, we first forbear to give thanks for 
thèse beasts, because we do not have to bestow upon 
them the same care as we require for ourselves, and 
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7 fjL€0a y ê(f> clvtoÎs iy/caXov/iev rœ tcaCroi vrj 
top Aia /cal tqv% 0€ov$ ev tù)v yeyovorcov àirrjpnei 
Trpbs rb alaOkaQai ttJç irpovola^ t<ù 7e alhrjfiovi 

8 /cal ev^apiatip, /cal fMt] /mol vvv rà fxeyâXa' avrb 
tovto rb i/c 7roaç yàXa yevvàaOav /cal i/c ydXa- 
/ctoç Tvpbv /cal i/c hêptiaros epia xtç iariv 6 
TTeTroirj/cibs ravra rj iirivevorfKO)^; "ovhe eîç" (fttjacp. 
a) fxeyàXrj^ àvaio-9rjala$ /cal àvaicr)(vvTia<;. 

9 "Aye à(j>wfiev rà çpya tt)ç (^utrecoç, rà irâpepya 

10 air?}? deaaôyfxeôa. fxrj ti à^prjarorepov Tpiyjùv 
tcûv iirl yeveiov ; ti ovv ; ov avve^prjaaTO /cal 
ramais &>ç fiaXcara irpeirovrcas iSvvaro ; ov 

11 Sié/cpivev Si* avrœv rb âppev /cal rb drjXv ; ovk 
evffvs fiarcpoôev /cé/cpayev rjfxwv ê/cdarov rj <f>vai$ 
" àvrjp etfjbr ovtù) jmoi irpoaèp^ov^ ovtù) fiai XâXei, 

12 âXXo fxrjhev ÇrjTer ISov rà ŒVfiftoXa" ; iràXiv irrl 
tû)v yvvai/cwv &o"irep iv (jxovfj rt iy/care/ii^ev 
aTraXcorepov, ovtoûs /cal ràç rpi^as àcfreîXev. ov* 
àXX' àSid/cpirov eèei rb Ççûop à7roXei<f)dfjvai /cal 

13 K7}pvaaeiv ï/caarov rj/xcov on ft àvrjp etfii." 7r<wç Se 
/caXbv rb avjj,/3oXov /cal evirperrès /cal ae/nvov, 
iroaù) KaXXtov rov tcûv àXe/crpvovayv Xocf)Ov, ttogw 

14 ixeyaXoTrpertréaTepov rij<; yaiTrjs rcov Xeôvrcov. èià 
tovto eèec aqjÇeiv rà avjjifSoXa rovOeov, eSec avrà 
fit} /caTairpoieaOai, fit) vvyy/Lv oaov i<f> y kavroîs 
rà yevt] rà Birjprjfiéva, 
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then proceed to complain against God on our own 
account ! Yet, by Zeus and the gods, one single 
gift of nature would suffi ce to make a man who is 
révèrent and grateful perceive the providence of God. 
Do not talk to me now of great matters : take the 
mere fact that milk is produced from grass, and 
cheese from milk, and that wool grows from skin — 
who is it that has created or devised thèse things ? 
" No one/' somebody says. Oh, the depth of man's 
stupidity and shamelessness ! 

Corne, let us leave the chief works of nature, and 
consider merely what she does in passing. Can 
anything be more useless than the hairs on a chin r 
Well, what then ? Has not nature used even thèse 
in the most suitable way possible ? Has she not by 
thèse means distinguished betweenthe maie and the 
female? Does not the nature of each one amongus 
cry aloud forthwith from afar, " I am a man ; on this 
understanding approach me, on this understanding 
talk with me ; ask for nothing further ; behold the 
signs " ? Again, in the case of womeh, just as 
nature has mingled in their voice a certain softer note, 
so likewise she has taken the hair from their chins. 
Not so, you say ; on the contrary the human animal 
oughtto havebeen left withoutdistinguishingfeatures, 
and each of us ought to proclaim by word of mouth, 
" I am a man." Nay, but how fair and becoming 
and dignified the sign is ! How much more fair than 
the cock's comb, how much more magnificent than the 
lion's mane ! Wherefore, we ought to préserve the 
signs which God has given ; we ought not to throw 
them away ; we ought not, so far as in us lies, to 
confuse the sexes which have been distinguished in 
this fashion. 
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15 Tavra fiova ècrrlv epya i<f> tijioyv t^ç irpopoias ; 
Kal rtç è^apKei X070Ç 6/hoùû)^ avrà èiraivéaai rj 
Trapacrrfjcrai ; el yàp vovv eî^ofiep, aXko tl eBei 

iroieîp Kal KOtvfj tcal ihiq ff v/Aveîv rb Oelop 

16 /cal ev(j)7)fi€Îp tcal èire^épx^crOai ràç %a^raç ; ovk 
ehet /cal cr/cdirrovra^ /cal àpovvras Kal èaôiovra^ 
âheiv top vfxvov top €aç top deop ; " /xéyaç #eoç, 

17 0Ti 7]imp Trapko-yev opyapa Tavra 81 cùp ttjp yrjp 
ipyao-ofieOa* fieyas o #eoç, otl ^eîpaç BéSay/cep, otl 
KaTairocrip, otl tcoïkiap, on av^eadai \€\t?#otû)ç, 

18 otl /cadevhoPTas avairpeip*^ Tavra è<f> ê/cdaTov 

€<f)VflP€ÎP €$61 Kal TOP flêyLO~TOP Kal ôeLOTaTOP 
VfJLPOP €<j>UfLP€ÎP, OTL T7]P SvPaflLP eScOKCP T7JP Ttapa- 
KO\OV07]TLK7)P TOVTOLÇ Kal oSû) XP^CTT lKt]P . TL 

19 ovp ; eirel oi iroXkol àiroTeTV^Xcùcrde, ovk eSeL 
tlpcl eîpaL top ravTijp €K7r\rjpovPTa ttjp x<ùpap 
Kal virep irâpTaav aSopra 1 top Vfipop top eiç top 

20 Oeop ; tI yàp aXko BvpafiaL yepcûv ^<w\oç el fii) 
v/ipeîp top Oeop ; el yovp àrjScop tffirjp, èirotovp Ta 
t?}ç àijBopos, el kvkvos, Ta tov kvkpov. pvv 8e 

21 \oyLKo<; elfii* vfiveîv fie Seî top ôeop. tovto piov 
to epyop iariv, ttolS) avTO oviï eyKaTaXeiyfrcû ttjp 
Ta^ip TavTTfp, e</>' octop âp BiBcoTai, Kal y/iâç èirl 
ti]p avTTjp TavTtjp <p8rjp 7rapaKaXco. 



iÇ * r '0n àpayKaîa Ta XoytKa 

1 *E7T€iS^ X070Ç èaTlp 6 Siapdpûp Kal èÇepyaÇo- 
fjuepos Ta XoLirâ, ëSeï ô* avTOP firj àhidpdpwTOP 

1 Schweighauser : tiialévra S, 
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Are thèse the only works of Providence in us? 
Nay, what language is adéquate to praise them ail or 
bring them home to our minds as they deserve ? 
Why,if we had sensé, ought weto be doing anything 
else, publicly and privately, than hymning and 
praising the Deity, and rehearsing His benefits? 
Ought we not, as we dig and plough and eat, to sing 
the hymn of praise to God ? " Great is God, that 
He hath furnished us thèse instruments wherewith 
we shall till the earth. Great is God, that He hath 
given us hands, and power to swallow, and a belly, 
and power to grow unconsciously, and to breathe 
while asleep." This is what we ought to sing on 
every occasion, and aboveall to sing the greatest and 
divinest hymn, that God has given us the faculty to 
comprehend thèse things and to follow the path of 
reason. What then ? Since most of you have 
become blind, ought there not to be someone to 
fulfil this office for you, and in behalf of ail sing the 
hymn of praise to God ? Why, what else can I, a 
lame old man, do but sing hymns to God ? If, 
indeed, I were a nightingale, I should be singing as 
a nightingale ; if a swan, as a swan. But as it is, I 
am a rational being, therefore I must be singing 
hymns of praise to God. This is my task ; I do it, 
and will not désert this post, as long as it may be 
given me to fill it ; and I exhort you to join me in 
this same song. 

CHAPTER XVII 
That the art of reasoning is indispensable - 

SïNCEÎt is reason that analyzes and perfectsall else, 
and reason itself ought not to remain unanalyzed, 
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2 elvaù, vtto t/z/oç Biap0pcû0fj ; SijXov yàp on rj vfi 
avrov ?) vit aXXov* i) toi Xoyos icrrlv e/ceîvos rj 
aXXo rt /cpelcrcov ecrrai rov Xoyov, oirep àSvvaTov, 

3 ei Xoyoç, ê/celvov ttuXiv t/ç SiapÛpcoaei ; ei yàp 
auroç eavrov, SvvaraL Kal oStoç. ei âXXov 
Serja6/xe0a i àireipov earai tovto fcai à/car dXrj/cTov. 

4 " Nat, 1 àXV iireiyei fiâXXov 0epaireveiv " fcai Ta 
Ofioia. 0éXei<> ovv irepl eKelveov aKoveiv ; âtcove. 

5 à\\ 9 âv flot \éyr)<; on f< ovk olSa Trorepov à\r)6co<; 
f) yjr€v8(o<; StaXéyrj" /câv tl /car dfjL<fil{3oXov (fxovrjv 
€Ï7tcû Kal Xeyrjs pboi <f hido~Tt%ov" ovk en àve^o/xal 

6 crov, àXlC ipco aoi " àXX* eirelyet /xâXXov." Sià 
rovro yàp olfiai irpoTdcraovcnv t<x XoyiKa, 
tcaddirep tt)ç fierp^ae^ rov ctItov TrpoTaaaofjLev 

7 tt}P tov /nêrpov èirlcrKe^iv. âv Se fir) StaXdfiœ fiev 
irpcoTOv ri io~Ti /jlÔSios firjSe SiaXâfieofiev irpWTOv 
tL icrrc Çuyoç, 7TCl)ç €tù peTprjaal tl Pj o~TT)o~at 

8 8vvr)o-6fJL€0a ; èvTavOa ovv to toùv âXXœv KpLTTj- 
piov Kal Si ov raWa KaT a fiav0 avérai /mr) 
/caTap,€pa0r)/coT€Ç fJirjK r}/cpif3ù)/eoT€<; Svv7)o~6fie0d 
tl tcûv âXXœv àfcpi/3(t)o-at /cal /caTafiaôetv ; Kal 

9 7r<yç oïov Te ; " val* àXX* 6 jjloSioç ÇvXqv èarl /cal 
10 â/capTTOv." àXXà fi€Tpr)Ti/cbv gItqv* tf /cal Ta 

1 Upton : elvai S. 

1 Reason, th ère fore, can be analyzed only by itself. 

2 The course of .the argument is highly condensed here, 
but this is the plain sensé of the passage. 

3 A Roman dry measure, slightly less than half a bushel. 
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wherewithal shall it be analyzed ? Why, clearly, 
either by itself, or by something else. This latter is 
assuredly either reason, or it will prove to be some- 
thing else superior to reason, which is impossible. If it 
be reason, who again will analyze tkat reason ? For 
if it analyzes its own self, the reason with which we 
started can do as much. If we are going to require 
something else at each step, our process will be 
endless and unceasing. 1 

(t Yes/' says someone, " but the cure (of the 
décisions of our will) is a much more pressing need 
(than the study of logic)," 2 and the like. Do you 
then wish to hear about this other matter ? Very 
well, listen. But if you say to me, " I do not know 
whether your argument is true or false," and, if I 
use some ambiguous term, and you should then say, 
" Distinguish," I shall bear with you no longer, but 
shall tell you, " ' Nay, but there is a much more 
pressing need.' " This is the reason, I suppose, why 
the Stoic philosphers put Logic first, just as in the 
measuring of grain we put first the examinât ion of 
the measure. And if we do not define first what a 
modius 3 is, and do not define first what a scale is, 
how shall we be able to proceed with measuring 
or weighinganything ? So, in the field of our présent 
enquiry, if we have neglected the thorough know- 
ledge and intellectual mastery of our standard of 
judgement for ail other things, whereby they corne 
to be known thoroughly, shall we ever be able to 
attain intellectual mastery and thorough knowledge 
of the rest of the world ? And how could we 
possibly ? " Yes/' we are told, " but the modius is 
made out of wood and bears no fruit." True, but it 
is something with which we can measure grain. 
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Xoyiicà âfcapirâ eVrt." fcal irepl tovtov fiev 
otyofieOa. el S* ovv /cal tovto hoir} t^ç, è/C€Îvo 
a7rapK€Î on twv âXXa)v ècrn hiaicpiTifca kcÙ 

GITLC K67TTIKCL KOI tt>Ç âv TiÇ eiTTOt fX€Tpr}Tltcà ICdl 

11 araTiKa. rtç Xéyei ravra ; propos X/5tîer£7T7roç kol 

12 TiTjvœv /cal T&XedvOr)? ; ^AvTiaOévTjs S' ov Xéyec ; 
Kol rtç €<ttiv 6 yeypa<f>à><; on " àp^rj TraiSevaeco^ r\ 
tcûv ovofjbânov eVtcr/ce^ç Scû/cpdrr)^ S' ov Xéyec ; 
fcal rrepl tIvos ypdfai "EievocfocûVy on Tjp-^ero àirb 
tt}ç rûv ovofidrcov iiriaKé^eco^, tl o-rj/naivet 
€fca<JTOV ; 

13 *Ap' ovv tovto eo~n rb jjbéya kol to OavjmaaTOVj 
vorjaaL Xpvannrov rj k^y^aaaOai ; icai Ttç Xéyei 

14 TOVTO ; Tl OVV TO ÔdVfiaCFTOV eCFTLV / VOTjaUù T0 

(BovXrjfia tt)ç (pvaecos. tl ovv ; aitTos Sià 
aeavTOv TrapaKoXovQeis ; tcal rtVoç ctc %p€.Lav 
e^eiç ; ei yàp àXrjOeç io~Ti to irdvTas âicovTas 
âfjbapTdveiVy crv Bè KaTa/uLe/jLaOrj/cas ttjv àXijOeiaVy 

15 àvdyKTj o~e jjSrj /caTopOovv. àXXà vrj Aia où 
TrapafcoXovdcù tg> f3ovXt]fiaTi tt?ç (^ucretwç. Tt'ç 
ovv iÇrjyeÏTai aÙTO ; XeyovaLv otl Xpvannro<;. 

16 €p)(pfiai fca\ èiTL^rjTco tl Xéyei oStoç 6 è%r)y7)T7)<; 
T7)ç <f>vo~€Cû<;. àp'Xpfiai jat} voeïv tl Xéyei, Çtjtco 
tov èÇrjyov/jievov. " ÏBe eiriuicz-tyai, 7Tû)Ç tovto 

17 XeyeTaii Kaôdirep eWwfiaïcTTLr iroia ovv èv6dK 
6<ppvs tov iÇrjyov/jLevov ; oi)8* uvtov Xpvo~L7nrov 

1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV. 6, 1. 

2 The famous dictum of Socrates, formulated as, "No 
man errs voluntarily," in Plato, Protagoras, 345 d. 
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" Logic also bears no fruit." Now as for this state- 
ment we shall see later; but if one should grant 
even this, it is enough to say in defence of Logic 
that it has the power to discriminate and examine 
everything else, and, as one might say, to measure 
and weigh them. Who says this ? Only Chrysippus 
and Zeno and Cleanthes ? Well, does not Antis- 
thenes say it ? And who is it that wrote, " The 
beginning of éducation is the examination of terms " ? 
Does not Socrates, 1 too, say the same thing ? And 
of whom does Xenophon write, that he began with 
the examination of ternis, asking about each, " What 
does it mean ? " 

Is this, then, your great and admirable achieve- 
ment — the ability to understand and to interpret 
Chrysippus ? And who says that ? What, then, is 
your admirable achievement? To understand the 
will of nature. Very well ; do you understand it ail 
by yourself ? . And if that is the case, what more do 
you need? For if it is true that "ail men err 
involuntarily," 2 and you have learned the truth, it 
must needs be that you are doing right already. 
But, so help me Zeus, I do not comprehend the will 
of nature. Who, then, interprets it? Men say, 
Chrysippus. I go and try to find out what this 
interpréter of nature says. I begin not to under- 
stand what he says, and look for the man who can 
interpret him. " Look and consider what this 
passage means," says the interpréter, " just as if it 
were in Latin ! " 3 What place is there here, then, 
for pride on the part of the interpréter? Why, 

* Epictetus seems to be placing hiraself in the position of 
one of his Roman pupils, who would understand Chrysippus 
more easily if translated into Latin. 
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Si/caicù$ f el fxovov i^rjyeÎTCU to fiovXrjfia rrjs 
<f>v(T6(ù^y avrbs S 1 ov/c à/coXovôeî* 7TO0-Û) irXéov 

18 tou IkÛvov è£t]yovfjL€Vov ; ovSe yàp l^pyo-Lirirov 
-fcpeiav exofiev St aïtrov, à\)C ïva TrapaicoXov- 
6i)(T(ùfiev ri} cjïvcrec. ovSè yàp tov 6vtov Sl 
avrov, àXlC ort St i/ceivov k ai avorta eiv oio/xeûa 
rà fieXXovTa /cal crT/fiacvo/iepa vtto tg>p 0ea>v, 

19 ovSe rcov crir\ày)£vû)v Sl avrd> àXX 9 otl Sl 
è/c€ivû>v crrjpLalveTai) ovSe rov /copafca Oavfxd^Ofiev 
fj tt}v KOpd)vrjv t àXXà tov deov arj/xaivovra Sta 

TOVTCDV. 

20 ''EpXOflCLL TOIVVV €7rl TOP €^7jy 1]TT)V TOVTOV Kaï 

dvTTjp fcal Xeyco otl " €7rlo~K€\}rai fioL rà vnXâyxya, 

21 tl fiot o-rjpaiverai" \a/3ù)v /cal àvaTTTvÇas i/ceîvos 
èÇrjyeîrai on " av6 paire, irpoaipeaiv e^etç â/cù)XvT0V 
<f)vcr€i tca\ àvavâyitaGTOV. tovto evravÔa iv t<hç 

22 cnrXâyxyoïs ykypaiTTai, SelJ-cû aot avro irpayrov 
e7rl tov wy/caraOeTiKov tottov, fjbrj t/ç ae KoyXvaat 
Svvarav iirLvevaai àXrjôeî ; ot/Sè elç. fiij t/ç cre 
àvayicàcrai Svvarai irapaSè^aadai to -yjrevSos ; oitSs 

23 e!ç. opâs otl èv tovtù) t(û tottg) to TrpoaiptTtKov 
e^etç àtcwXvTOV àvavâytcao*TOV airapaTToSiaTOV ; 

24 âye èirl Sè tov ope/cTL/cov /cal op/MrjTi/cov aUo)Ç 
€%€i ; Kaï t/ç ôpfirjv VLKr)aai Svvarat rj aXXrj oppurj ; 
t/ç S' ope^iv Kaï ex/cXtaiv rj âXXrj ope^tç Kaï e/cfcXc- 

25 aïs " av fiot" <f>r}cri t ,e TTpoaâyr) Qavœrov cfro/Sov, 
àvayfcâÇet p,e" " où to irpocrayo/ievov, àXX 9 otl 
ho/cet croi KpeÎTTOV elvai TroirjŒai tl tovtkùv r) 
ii8 
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there is no just place for pride even on the part 
of Chrysippus, if he merely interprets the will of 
nature, but himself does not follovv it ; how much 
less place for pride, then, in the case of his inter- 
préter ! For we have no need of Chrysippus on his 
own account, but only to enable us to follow nature. 
No more have we need of him who divines through 
sacrifice, considered on his own account, but simply 
because we think that through his instrumentality 
we shall understand the future and the signs given 
by the gods ; nor do we need the entrails on their 
own account, but only because through them the 
signs are given ; nor do we admire the crow or the 
raven, but God, who gives His signs through them. 

Wherefore, I go to this interpréter and diviner 
and say, " Examine for me the entrails, and tell me 
what signs they give." The fellow takes and spreads 

; them out and then interprets: "Man, you have a 
moral purpose free by nature from hindrances and 
constraint. This stands written h ère in thèse en- 
trails. I will prove you that first in the sphère of 
assent. Can anyone prevent you from assenting to 
truth ? No one at ail. Can anyone force you to 
accept the false ? No one at ail. Do you see that 
in this sphère you have a moral purpose free from 
hindrance, constraint, obstruction ? Corne, in the 
sphère of désire and choice is it otherwise ? And 
what can overcome one impulse but another impulse ? 
And what can overcome one désire or aversion but 
another désire or aversion ? " <s But," says someone, 

I " if a person subjects me to the fear of death, he com- 
pelsme." (s No, it is not what you are subjected to that 

i impels you, but the fact that you décide it is better 

I for you to do something of the sort than to die. 
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26 àiroBaveiv. irakiv ovv ro crov hoypa ae rjvây/ca- 

27 <T€V t TOVT €(TTl 7T pOClLp€<TlV TTpoaLpeaLÇ. €1 yàp 

ro ïhiov fiépoSi o T)pXv eh<ùK€V àiroo"7rdaa^ 6 #eoç, 
vit avrov rj vtt âWov rivbs /cœXvrbv r) àvay- 
/cacrrbv /carecr/cevd/cei, ov/céri âv rjv #eoç ovS > 

28 èrrepLeKelro rjpLOiv ov hei rpoirov. ravra eupLcrtecù," 
<f>i](TLV, " èv roiç i€poî$. ravra aot orrfpaLverai. 
èav déXyç, iXevdepoç eh iàv OéXyî, fiéfi-^rj) 
ovSéva, iy/caXécreis ovSevi, irdvra /car à yvd>p>t)v 

29 ecrrai âfia rr)v arrjv /cal rrjv rov 6eov" Bcà 
ravri)v rr)v pavreiav €p)(Ofiai êVl rov 6vrrjv 
rovrov /cal rov <f)iXocro(f)ov t ov/c avrov 6avp,daa<; 
eve/cd ye ttJç è^yrjaeœ^i âXXà è/ceiva a eÇrjyeîrai. 



lt}\ r, On ov hei yaXeiraLveiv to£ç âpiapravopêvois 

1 Ei àXrjôès èo~ri ro vnrb rœv <f>cXoa6<f)Cùv Xeyo- 
pevov on rràcriv àv0pd>7rot<; pia àp^V^ /caÔdjrep rov 
crvyKara6êcr9ai ro rradeiv on virâp^et /cal rov 
àvavevaai ro rraôelv orc oi)% virdp%€i /cal vi) 
Ala rov irnayelv ro rraÔelv ort ahrfXov êcrrcv, 

2 ovrœs /cal rov opp,7}vai êiri ri ro iraOeîv orc êpol 
o~vp,<f>€p€i, àprj^avov S* âXXo p,ev /cpivetv ro 
avpLfyepov, âXKov S* opeyeodai /cal aXXo fièv 
icpiveiv /cadrj/cov, eV âXXo Se oppàv, ri in rotç 



1 It is not known just what persons are here referred to, 
but the doctrine that feeling (iraBos) is a kind of judge- 
ment {icp(o-ts) or opinion (5(f£a) is comraon among the Stoics. 
See Bonhôffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, I. 265 ff., and on the 
gênerai argument in this chapter, p. 276 f. 
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Once more, then, it is the décision of your own will 
which compelled you, that is, moral purpose com- 
pelled moral purpose. For if God had so constructed 
that part of His own being which He has taken 
from Himself and bestowed upon us, that it could 
be subjected to hindrance or constraint either from 
Himself or from some other, He were no longer 
God, nor would He be caring for us as He ought. 
This is what I find," says the diviner, " ih the sacri- 
fice. Thèse are the signs vouchsafed you. If you 
will, you are free ; if you will, you will not have to 
blâme anyone, or complain against anyonc ; every- 
thing will be in accordance with what is not merely 
your own will, but at the same time the will of God." 
This is the prophecy for the sake of which I go to 
this diviner — in other words, the philosopher, — not 
admiring htm because of his interprétation, but 
rather the interprétation which he gives. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

That we ought not to be angry with the erring 

If what the philosophers 1 say is true, that in ail 
men thought and action start from a single source, 
namely feeling — as in the case of assent the feeling 
that a thing is so, and in the case of dissent the 
feeling that it is not so, yes, and, by Zeus, in the case of 
suspended judgement the feeling that it is uncertain, 
so also in the case of impulse towards a thing, the 
feeling that it is expédient for me and that it is impos- 
sible to judge one thing expédient and yet désire 
another, and again, to judge one thing fitting, and 
yet be impelled to another — if ail this be true, why 
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3 woXXofc yaXzTTaivoixzv ; — KXeTrrai, (prjaiv, et al 
/cal XcùTToBvrai. — Tt iart to kXçtttcu kol Xoùtto- 
SvTat ; 7re7rXdv)]vrai irepl àyadcov /cal /ca/ccbv. 

4 ^aXeiralveit' ovv Sec avroî*; rj êXeeîv aùrouç ; àXXà 
hei^ov ttjv 7rXdvi]v /cal o^rei 7nSç à^laravraL rœv 
âfxapTrjfxdTOiv, av Bè fit) /3Xé7Tù)aiv, ovSev e^ov- 
aiv àvoôrepov tov ho/covvros avroîç. 

5 Tovtov ovv tov Xrjarrjv /cal tovtov tov fiot^bv 

6 ov/c eSet àiroXcûXévaL ; — M^Sa/tcoç, àXX* i/ceîvo 
fiâXXov " tovtov tov 7T€7rXavr)fi€VOv /cal è^rjTraTrj- 
fiévov irepl Tcbv fieyiaTwv /cal àiroTeTv^XoajJiévov 
oh tï)v o\{rii' ttjv hia/cpiTi/crjv T<hv Xev/cwv /cal 
/leXàvœv, àXXà tyjv yvcô/arjv ttjv Sia/cpLTL/crjv tù)v 
àyaûcbv /cal tù>v /ca/cœv fxrj àiroXXvvai ; " kclv ovtw 

7 XeyrjSj yvcùarj 7T(W<? dirdvQ pcdirov èaTtv b Xeyeis /cal 

OTL è/ceLVfp ÔflOCOV " TOVTOV OVV TOV TV(pX6v jX7) 

8 àiroXXvvai /cal tov /cœ<f)6v ; " ei jàp /leylaTT] /3Xd/3t] 
7) tù)v fieyiarœv dirdtXeid èaTtv y pueyiaTOV 1 8* èv 
êfcdaTù) irpoaLpeais oïa Seî /cal tovtov aTepeTaL 

9 Tiç, tl €Tt *)(aXe7raLv6i<s avTœ ; âvO paire, et aè Bel 
irapà <f>vaiv èirï tchç àXXoTpioiç /ca/coîs Siari- 
Oeaûat, iXeei avTov fiàXXov rf fiiaer a<£eç tovto to 

10 irpoa/coiTTLfcov /cal fjLLarjTifcov fjiTj elaevéy/crjç 2 yàç 
<f)ù)vàs TavTas aç oi ttoXXoÏ to)v <faXo"^royovvTmv 3 
" tovtovs ovv tous /caTapaTOVç /cal lAiapovç 

11 /xû)/)oi/9. 4 " eaTCû* av Trœs ttot j àireaocpcoOrjs â(f)vcû 

1 àir<£\eta iartv, péyurrov, supplied by Schenkl. 

2 Mowat : i tttis S. 

3 Schenkl: <p rœv S. 

* Supplied by Capps for a lacuna of about five letters in S. 
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are we any longer angry with the multitude ? — "They 
are thieves," says someone, " and robbers." — What do 
you mean by "thieves and robbers? " They havesimply 
gone astray in questions of good and evil. Ought 
we, therefore, to be angry with them, or rather pity 
them? Only show them their error and you will see 
how quickly they will desist from their mistakes. 
But if their eyes are not opened, they have nothing 
superior to their mere opinion. 

Ought not this brigand, then, and this adultérer to 
be put to death ? you ask. Not at ail, but you should 
ask rather, "Ought not this man to be put to death 
who is in a state of error and delusion about the 
greatest matters, and is in a state of blindness, not, 
indeed, in the vision which distinguishes between 
white and black, but in the judgement which dis- 
tinguishes between the good and the evil ? " And 
if you put it this way, you will realize how inhuman 
a sentiment it is that you are uttering, and that it 
is just as if you should say, " Ought not this blind 
man, then, or this deaf man to be put to death ? " 
For if the loss of the greatest things is the greatest 
harm that can befall a man, while the greatest thing 
in each man is a right moral purpose, and if a man 
is deprived of this very thing, what ground is left 
for you to be angry at him ? Why, man, if you 
must needs be affected in a way that is contrary to 
nature at the misfortunes of another, pity him rather, 
but do not hate him : drop this readiness to take 
offence and this spirit of hatred ; do not introduce 
those words which the multitude of the censorious 
use : " Well, then, thèse accursed and abominable 
foolsî" Very well; but how is it that you have 
so suddenly been converted to wisdom that you are 
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&are aXXoiç fjLCùpoîç 1 ^aXeiros eï ; Sùà ri ovv %aXe- 
iralvofxev ; on Taç vXaç davfidÇofjLev, a>v ^/iâç 
à<j>aipovvTai, eirei rot firj davfiaÇé aov rà l/ndria 
ical to> KXéirrrj où xaXeTraiveiç 4 fxr) davfiaÇe rb 
KaXXoç r?}ç yvvaiKos tcai ra> fioi^û où ^aXeiraiveL^, 

12 yvœdi on tcXeirrr}*; Kal fioi^os iv roîç croîs roirov 
oùtc l%€t, èv Sè toÎç àXXorploi<; tcai roîç oùtc èirl aoi. 
ravra av à$fi<; /cal irapà [X7)hev rjyrfar), rivt en 
^aXeiraiveis ; p*k%pi S' av ravra davfidÇr}?, aeavrà 

13 ^aXeiraive fiâXXov rj i/ceivoLÇ. a/conei ydp* e^e^ç 
tcaXà i fiana, 6 yeLrcùv aov où/c €%er OvpiSa e^etç, 
OéXeis aùrà ^rv^ai, oùtc olSev êfceïvos ri rb 
àyaûov èarL rov àvOpcûirov, àXXà <f>avrd ferai otl 

14 to eyeiv tcaXà ifxdna, rovro b tcaX av <f>avTaÇj). 
elra fJir) eXOy rcaï âpy aùrd ; àXXà av rrXafcovvra 
oei/cvvcov àvÔpdùTTOt,*; Xi^vois Kal fiovos aùrbv 
/carairivcov où OéXets ïva aùrbv âp7rdacoai; firj 
èpéôiÇe aùrovç, 0vpi8a /jltj e%e, firj ^O^e aov rà 
i fxdr ta, 

15 Kàyw TTp(ùrfv aiSrjpovv Xvyyov eycov irapà toÎç 
deoîs àtcovaas tyofyov t?}ç #u/?i'Soç fcaréSpafiov. 
evpov ripiraa ybkvov rov Xv^yov. èireXoyiad/LLTjv 
on eiraOév ri 6 apaç oÙk àirLOavov. ri ovv ; 

16 avpiov, (f>rjfit, oarpaicivov evptfaeiç. èfceîva yàp 
àiroXXvei, a e^e*. " àircùXead fiov rb Ifidnov." 
er^eç yàp ifidriov. " àXyco rrjv fcefyaXrjvy fii) 
tl /cépara àXyeîç ; ri ovv ayavaicrels ; tovtcùv 

1 û&<tt€ (Mowat) fioopo'îs supplied by Capps for a lacuna of 
about eleven letters in S. 



1 An illustration of the famous principle, nil admirari 
{Horace, Epist. I. 6, 1). 
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angry at fools ? Why, then, are we angry ? Because 
we admire the goods of which thèse men rob us. 
For, mark you, stop admiring 1 your clothes, and you 
are not angry at the mari who steals them ; stop ad- 
miring your wife's beauty, and you are not angry at 
her adultérer. Know that a thief or an adultérer 
has no place among the things that are your own, 
but only among the things that are another's and 
that are not under your control. If you give thèse 
things up and count them as nothing, at whom have 
you still ground to feel angry ? But so long as you 
admire thèse things, be angry at yourself and not at 
the men that I have just mention ed. For consider ; 
you have fine clothes and your neighbour does not ; 
you have a window and wish to air them. He does not 
know wherein the true good of man consists, but 
fancies that it consists in having fine clothes, the verv 
same fancy that you also entertain. Shall he not 
corne, then, and carry them ofF? Why, when you 
show a cake to gluttonous men and then gulp it 
down ail to yourself, are you not wanting them to 
snatch it ? Stop provoking them, stop having a 
window, stop ai ring your clothes. 

Something similar happened to me also the other 
day. I keep an iron lamp by the side of my house- 
hold gods, and, on hearing a noise at the window, I 
ran down. I found that the lamp had been stolen. 
I reflected that the man who stole it was moved by 
no unreasonable motive. What then ? To-morrow, 
I say, you will find one of earthenware. Indeed, a man 
loses only that which he already has. " I have lost 
my cloak." Yes, for you had a cloak. "I have a 
pain in my head." You don't have a pain in your 
horns, do you ? Why, then, are you indignant? For 
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yàp ai aTTcoXeiat, tovtcùv oi irovot, wv tcai ai 

tCT7](T€l<;. 

17 " 'A\V 6 Tvpavvoç hrjaet " — Tt ; rb <r/céXoç* 
" à\\ y à(f)€\€Î" — Tt ; tqv Tpd^rjXov» Tt ovv ov 
hi]<j6i ov& àtfceXet; ttjv irpoatpecriv. &tà tovto irap- 

18 rjyyeXXov oi iraXatoi to Fvcoôt aavTOV. Tt ovv ; 
e&€i vt) toÙç 0€oi)<; fieXeTav èirl tcov ftttcpcov koll 
àir itcetpcûv àpxojÂ€vov<; htaftatveiv èirl tcl fiet^oi. 

19 " tc€<f>a\7]v a\yù)." "oïfiot" fit) Xéye. " cùtLov àXyco" 
" oïfiot *' fii) Xéye. icai ov Xéyco oTt ov SéBoTat o~T€- 
vdÇat, àXXà ea-œÔev /z?/ (TTe/'a^ç. fi7]8 y àv /S/jaSewç 
tov èiriheafiov 6 7rat? <$>épr) s tcpavyaÇe fcai airco /cal 
Xeye t( TrdvTes pue fitaovo-tv" T6Ç yàp firj pLtarfcrr} 

20 TOV TOtOVTOV ; TOVTOLÇ TO XotTTOV 7re7T0l6ù)<; roîç 

hoyfiaatv 6p0bt ireptiraTet, èXevOepoç, ov^t tw 
fxeyéôet ireirotôèù^ tov erco/iaTOS coairep àdXrjTrj^ 
oi yàp a>ç ovov àr}TTr}Tov eïvat Set. 

21 Ttç ovv o àrjTTrjTOÇ ; ov ovtc i£tcrTï]o~iv ovBèv 
tù>v (Z7rpoaipéT€ûv. ebra Xotirbv itcdo~T7)v tcov 
TreptaTaaecôV €7T€px6fi€vo<i fcaTa/xavOuvco coç eVi 
tov àdXtjTov. " oStoç èt;ej3tao~e tov irpcoTOV tcXrjpov. 

22 Tt ovv tov hevTepov ; Tt S* av tcavfia fj ; Tt S' èv 
^OXvfJLTrla ; " tcai évravOa ûùaavTCûî. av àpyvpt- 
èiov irpo/BdXr)*;, /caTa<ppov)]0ei t tl ovv àv Kopaat- 
Stov ; Tt ovv àv èv œkotù) ; Tt ovv àv èoÇdpLov ; 

1 ïhat is, a man should prove himself invincible by reason 
and reflection, not by brute strength, or the sheer obstinacy 
of passive résistance. 
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our losses and our pains have to do only with the 
things which we possess. 

" But the tyrant will chain " What ? Your 

leg. "But he will eut ofF " What? Your 

neck. What, then, will he neither chain nor eut ofF? 
Your moral purpose. This is why the ancients gave 
us the injunction, " Know thyself." What follows, 
then ? Why, by the Gods, that one ought to practise 
in small things, and beginning with them pass on to 
the greater. "I have a head-ache." W'ell, do not 
say "Alas!" "I have an ear-ache." Do not say 
" Alas ! " And I am not saying that it is not permiss- 
ible to groan, only do not groan in the centre of your 
being. And if your slave is slow in bringing your 
bandage, do not cry out and make a wry face and 
say, "Everybody hâtes me." Why, who would not 
hate such a person? For the future put your con- 
fidence in thèse doctrines and walk about erect, free, 
not putting your confidence in the size of your body, 
like an athlète ; for you ought not to be invincible 
in the way an ass is invincible. 1 

Who, then, is the invincible man ? He whom 
nothing that is outside the sphère of his moral 
purpose can dismay. I then proceed to consider the 
circumstances one by one, as I would do in the case 
of the athlète. "This fellow has won the first 
round. What, then, will he do in the second ? 
What if it be scorching hot ? And what will he do 
at Olympia?" It is the same way with the case 
under considération. If you put a bit of silver coin 
in a man's way, he will despise it. Yes, but if you 
put a bit of a wench in his way, what then ? Or if it be 
in the dark, what then ? Or if you throw a bit of 
réputation in his way, what then ? Or abuse, what 
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tl ovv av Xoiàopiav ; tl ovv av eiraLvov ; ri à av 
23 ôâvarov ; hvvarat ravra irâvTa vi/cijcrai. tl ovv 
âv KavfJia fj, tovto icrri' tl, âv olv<t>fX€VO$ 1 fj ; tl av 
/jL€\ay){o\cûv ; ti iv vttvqi% ; oStoç fioi 6<ttiv 6 
àviKrjTOS àd\rjTrj<;. 



10'. ricoç ex^iv Seî 7rpoç tov$ Tvpàvvovç ; 

1 "Ot£ âv tlvi irpoafj ti irXeovefCTrjfia rj So/cf) ye 
irpoaelvat firj irpocrov, tovtov irâaa àvaytcrj, èàv 

2 àTTcdhevTOS g, ireifivcrrjcrffai Si clvtÔ. evûvç 6 
Tvpavvo<s Xéyet (t êyco eipui 6 iràvTtùv KpaTicrTOs" 
fccù ti /lot, hvvaaai Tïapavyjûv ; opefyv fiot 
hvvaaai TTepnTOirjaai à/ccoXvTov ; irodev croi ; av 
yàp e^e^ç ; eiucXicnv àirepiTrTCûTOV ; av yàp 

3 e%ejç ; op/xrjv àvapuipTriTov ; fcal ttov col 

fl€T€CTTLV ây€, €V V7)ï Sè 0~aVTG) dappeLÇ Tj TG) 

4 eièoTt ; iirl 8* âpfiaTos tlvi rj tcû elhoTL ; tl S' 
iv tclls âXXais Te^euç ; ù)o-avTcû<;. tl ovv 
SvvacraL ; " irdvTes fxe Oepairevovaiv" tcal yàp 
êyco to irivâiciov Oepairevœ koX ttXvvcô avTO /cal 
€Kp,do~crcû Kaï Trjs XtjkvÛov evetca irâo-aaXov 

1 Upton : oïufjievos S. 

1 Under ail ordinary circumstances the man who is being 
tested will resist the temptations of money, a maid, secrecy, 
réputation, and the like. But if, like the athlète, he be 
tested under abnormal conditions, as when drunk, or mad, or 
asleep, will he hold out against thèse temptations even then ? 
If he can, he is indeed invincible. 
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then ? Or praise, what then ? Or death, what 
then? Ail thèse things he can overcome. What, 
then, if it be scorching hot — that is, what if he be 
drunk ? What if he be melancholy-mad ? 1 What 
if asleep? The man who passes ail thèse tests is 
what I mean by the invincible athlète. 

CHAPTER XIX 

How ougkt we to bear ourselves lowarà tyrants ? 

If a man possesses some superiority, or thinks at 
least that he does, even though he does not, it is 
quite unavoidable that this man, if he is uneducated, 
becomes puffed up on account of it. For example, 
the tyrant exclaims, "I am the mightiest in the 
world." Very well, what can y ou do for me ? Can 
you secure for me désire that is free from any 
hindrance? How can you? Do you have it your- 
self ? Can you secure for me aversion proof against 
encountering what it would avoid ? Do you have it 
yourself? Or infallible choice? And where can 
you claim a share in that? Corne, when you are on 
board ship, do you feel confidence in yourself, or in 
the skilled navigator ? And when you are in a chariot, 
in whomdoyou feel confidence other than the skilled 
driver. And how is it in the other arts ? The same 
way. What does your power amount to, then ? " Ail 
men pay attention 2 to me." Yes, and I pay attention 
to my little plate and wash it and wipe it out, and 
for the sake of my oil-flask I drive a peg in the wall. 

2 The whole passage tunis on the various meanings of 
Bepcurevûû, which include serve, attend to, give médical care to, 
pay attention to t pay court to, flatter, etc. 
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7ryaaù) t ti ovv ; ravrd puov /epelrrovd èarcv ; 
ov* àXXd yj)çiav pLOi irapkyei riva. Tavrrjs ovv 
ëvefca depaireocj aùrd. ri Se ; tov ovov ov 6epa- 

5 7T6VCÛ ; où VLTTTO) aVTOV tol>ç 7T<5Saç ; ov 7T€plfCa- 
OaLpw ; ovk oZSaç on 7raç âv0po)7ro<; èavrbv 
Oepairevei^ ae S' oiîrwç a>ç tov ovov ; eVel t/ç ae 

6 Bepanevei a>ç dv6p(ùirov ; SeLKvve. Ttç aoi déXei 
b'fioios yevéaôai, t/ç aov ÇrjXcoTrjs yiverac 
^(jùtcpdrovs ; " àXXa Svvapbai ae Tpa-^rjXoKOTrr)- 
aaiT /eaXwç Xe^e^ç. i^eXadofxrjv on ae Se? 0epa- 
neveiv tcal wç irvpsTov kol a>ç ^oXépav kol ftcofiov 
arïjcraiy a>ç èv 'Pco/x-p TlvpeTOV /3a)/ioç êartv. 

7 \L ovv èari to rapdauov fcal KaranX^TTOV 
toÙç 7roXXouç ; 6 Tvpavvoç fcai oi 8opv<f>6poi ; 
TTodev ; fit) yévoiro' ovk èvèe^erai to cfivaei 
iXevûepov vtt âXXov Ttyoç TapayÔrjvai r) kcoXv- 

8 ÛPjvat ttXtjv v<f eavrov. dXXà rà 86yp,ara 
avrbv rapdaaei. orav <yàp o Tvpavvos etirr) tlvl 
" èi'jacû aov to atféXoç," 6 pXv to cncekos rerifir)- 
Kœs Xéyei " pu)* èXerfaov^ 6 Se rrjv TTpoaipeaiv 
T7]v eavTovXèyei " eïaoi XvaiTeXéarepov <f>alverai t 
hrjaov" " ovk €7riarpé(f)r} ; " " ovk èiuarpé^opat" 

9 " iyd> g oi Sel^co on Kvpios ei/x/." " irodev av ; èpue 
6 Zeùç èXevôepov dcpr/tcev. y) So/eetç Sri, epieXXev 
rov ïhiov vibv eàv KarahovXovaôai ; tov veKpov 

10 Se iiov Kvpios eî y Xdfie avrov" " &a6* orav pot 
TTpoaiys, èp.è où depairevet^ ; " " où* àXX' èfiav- 
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What follows, then ? Are thèse things superior to 
me? No, but they render me some service, and 
therefore I pay attention to them. Again, do I not 
pay attention to my donkey ? Do I not wash his 
feet? Do I not curry him ? Do you not know that 
every man pays attention to himself, and to you just 
as he does to his donkey ? For who pays attention 
to you as to a mati ? Point him out to me. Who 
wishes to become like you ? Who becomes a zealous 
follower of yours as men did of Socrates? "But I 
can eut off your head." Well said ! I had forgotten 
that I ought to pay attention to you, as to fever or 
choiera, and set up an altar to you, just as in Rome 
there is an altar to the God Fever. 

What is it, then, that disturbs and bewilders the 
multitude ? Is it the tyrant and his bodyguards ? 
How is that possible? Nay, far from it! It is not 
|X)ssible that that which is by nature free should be 
disturbed or thwarted by anything but itself. But 
it is a man's own judgements that disturb him. For 
when the tyrant says to a man, "I will chain your 
leg," the man who has set a high value on his leg 
replies, " Nay, have mercy upon me/' while the man 
who has set a high value on his moral purpose replies, 
"If it seems more profitable to you to do so, chain 
it.'* " Do you not care ? " (C No, I do not cure." 
"I will show you that I am master." et How can 
you be my master ? Zeus has set me free. Or do 
you really think that he was likely to let his own 
son be made a slave ? You are, however, master of 
my dead body, take it." " You mean, then, that 
when you approach me you will not pay attention 
to me ? " " No, I pay attention only to myself. 
But if you wish me to say that I pay attention to 
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toï\ el Se deXeis fie Xeyeiv on tcal o~é, Xéyco coi 
oStcoç o)Ç Tr)v %vrpavr 

11 Tovro ov/c eanv <f>iXavrov* yéyove yàp ovtoos 
rb Çœov avrov evetca navra iroiei* /cal yàp 6 
tfXios avrov eve/ca rrâvra rroiei Kaî rb Xoirrbv 

12 aûroç 6 Zeuç. a\\' orav 6êXrj eîvai 'TéV^oç féal 
'EiTrticdpTrioç Kaî irarrjp àvSpcov re Ôecov re, opaç 
on rovrcov rœv epyœv /cal rcov irpocrTjyopicùv ov 
hvvarai rvx^v, àv put) eiç rb koivov œ<f>éXip,o<; ff. 

13 Ka66\ov re roiavrr\v rrjv 1 (f>vaiv rov XoyiKov 
Çâov KareaKevaaev, ïva prj&evbs rtov iSiœv àya- 
Ocov Svvrjrai rvyxdveiv, âv 2 p,tf n eh rb kolvov 

14 à>(f>éXi/jLov Trpo(T<f)épr}rai. ovrcos ovteén aKOivœvr)- 

15 rov yiverai rb rrâvra avrov evexa woieîv* iirel 
ri ê/cSé^V > " va TL< * àiroarfj avrov tca\ rov ISiov 
(Tvp,(f)€povro<; ; /cal 7ra)ç en pia /cal r) avrrj àpyv) 
rràaiv earai f) 7rpoç avrà oi/cetœcri^ ; 

16 Tt ovv ; orav V7rjj hoypara àXXotcora irepl 
rcov àwpoaipércûv a>ç 3 ovrœv âyaOcov tcal Katctav, 

17 rràaa àvdyKt] Bepairevetv touç rvpâvvovs. &$>e- 
Xov yàp rov<; rvpâvvov^ /aovov, tol>ç KOircovlras 
S* ov, 7Tûjç Se ical (ppovipœs yiverai è%aL<f>vrj$ o 
âvOpcoTTos, orav Kaîaap avrov èirl rov Xacràvov 
Trotter}. 7ra>ç evQvç Xéyopuev " cfipovipiùx; p,oi XeXa- 

18 Xrjtcev <î>7)Xi,/cicûv" ijOeXov avrov àrro$Xy}6rp>ai 

19 rov K07rpù)vo<;> ïva rrâXiv àcfipwv o~oi êo/cfj. eiykv 

riva 'JLirafypbhiros atcvréa, bv 8ià rb oycmarov 

èivai èiTŒfXrjcTev, elra èiceîvos Karâ riva Saipiova 

1 Addcd by Koraes. 1 Added by Trincavelli. 

3 Wolf : ™s S. 

1 That is, the whole order of nature requires every living 
thing to appropriate, or make its own, whatever it needs in 
order to maintain life. 
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you too, I tell y ou that I do so, but only as I pay 
attention to my pot." 

This is not mere self-love ; such is the nature of 
the animal man ; everything that he does is for him- 
self. Why, even the sun does everything for its 
own sake, and, for that matter, so does Zeus himself. 
But when Zeus wishes to be " Rain-bringer," and 
" Fruit-giver," and " Father of men and of gods," 
you can see for yourself that he cannot achieve thèse 
works, or win thèse appellations, unless he proves 
himself useful to the common interest ; and in gênerai 
he has so constituted the nature of the rational 
animal man, that he can attain nothing of his own 
proper goods unless he contributes something to the 
common interest. Hence it follows that it can no 
longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do every- 
thing for his own sake. For what do you expect ? 
That a man should neglect himself and his own 
interest? And in that case how can there be room 
for one and the same principle of action for ail, 
namely, that of appropriation 1 to their own 
needs ? 

What then ? When men entertain absurd opinions 
about what lies outside the province of the moral 
purpose, counting it good or bad, it is altogether 
unavoidable for them to pay attention to the tyrant. 
Aye, would that it were merely the tyrants and not 
their chamberlains too ! And yet how can the man 
suddenly become wise when Caesar puts him in 
charge of his chamberpot? How can we forthwith 
say " Felicio has spoken wisely to me " ? I would 
that he were deposed from the superintendency of 
the dunghill, that you may think him a fool again ! 
Epaphroditus owned a certain cobbler whom he sold 
because he was useless; then by some chance the 
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àyopacrôeis viro rivos rcov Y^aicrapiavoiv rov 
Kataapos ŒKvrevs êyévero. etSes àv irœs avrbv 

20 erlfia 6 '\ÏTra(j>p68iTOS* "ri rrpdacrei <&rjXiteia)V 6 

21 âyados, (f>i\co ce ; " elra eï ris r)fiô>v èirvdero " ri 
7roieî avros ; " eXéyero on "fiera <Pij\lklgùvos 

22 fiovXeverai ire pi rtvos" où^t yàp ireirpdtcei 

23 avrbv œs dy^pr\arov ; ris oui/ avrbv â(f)va) <f>po- 
vijiov iiroirjaev ; rovr €<tti rb rtfxâv âWo ri 
rj rd irpoaiperiKa. 

24 "'H^icarai Srj/iap^ia^" navres ol àiravrœvres 
avvtjSovrar aWos roi/s O(p0a\p,obs tcara(j>ù\eî, 
â\Xos rov rpd)£7]\ov, ol SovXoi ras %e?/?<2Ç. 
épierai els oï/cov, ebpionei Xv)(yovs dirropLevovs. 

25 dvaftaivei els rb Ka7rirù)Xtov, eiridvei. ris ovv 
ircoirore virèp rov bpeydr)vai tcaXws Wvarev ; 
virep rov bpfirjaai Karà (f>vaiv ; êtceî <yàp teal 
Oeoîs ev^apicrrovfiev^ oirov rb 1 àyaObv riOéfieda. 

26 'Etj/iepov ris inrep lepœavvrjs eXdXet fxoi rov 
Avyovarov. Xéyœ avrœ " dvôpayrre, â<j>es rb 

27 irpây/jLa' haTravtfaeis iroXXa els oï/Sev" — " 'AW' 
ol ras a)vdï" 2 (j>i}cri, " ypd^ovres ypd\jrovo~i rb 
ifjLov ovofxa.^ — " M?; ri ovv crv rocs àvayiyvd>- 

28 cncovai Xêyets irapcov êfiè yeypd(f>aatv ; et Se tcal 
vvv èvvaaai irapeïvai iràcnv, èàv diroôdvrjSy ri 
irocrjaets ; " — " Meveî fxov rb ovofia" — " Tpd^rov 
avrb els XlOov te al fievel, âye e^co Se Nttco- 

1 ottov rb Sbaftesbury : oî tovto S. 

2 0. Hirschfeld (7' ù>vâs Diels) : <pu>vds S. 
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fellow was bought by a member of Caesar's household 
and became cobbler to Caesar. You should have 
seen how Epaphroditus honoured him ! cf How is 
my good Felicio, I pray you ? " he used to say. And 
then if someone asked us, ff What is your master 1 
doing ? " he was told, " He is consulting Felicio about 
something or other." Why, had he not sold him as 
being useless ? Who, then, had suddenly made a 
wise man out of iiira ? This is what it means to 
honour something else than what lies within the 
province of the moral purpose. 

" He has been honoured with a tribuneship," 
someone says. Ail who meet him offer their con- 
gratulations; oneman kisses him on the eyes,another 
on the neck, his slaves kiss his hands. He goes 
home ; he finds lamps being lighted. He climbs up 
the Capitol and ofFers sacrifice. Now who ever sacri- 
ficed as a thank-offering for having had right désire, 
or for having exercised choice in accordance with 
nature? For we give thanks to the gods for that 
wherein we set the good. 

To day a man was talking to me about a priest- 
hood of Augustus. I say to him, ff Man, drop the 
matter; you will be spending a great deal to no 
purpose." ff But," says he, " those who draw up 
deeds of sale will inscribe my narae." " Do you 
really expect, then, to be présent when the deeds 
are read and say, f That is my name they have 
written ' ? And even supposing you are now able 
to be présent whenever anyone reads them, what 
will you do if you die?" "My name will remain 
after me." " ïnscribe it on a stone and it will remain 
after you. Come now, who will remember you outside 

1 Epaphroditus once owned Epictetus. 
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29 TToXecoç téç crov fxvela ; " — " ' AXXà ^pvaovv gtc- 
<pavov (poprfo-cù." — "Eî âira^ eiridvfiel^ cne^dvov, 
pôèivov Xaftcov irepiQow 6\jrei yàp KOfiyfroTepov." 

k . Uepl rov Xoyov 7r<yç avrov decopTjTLKos 
èarcv. 

1 Hâaa ré^py fcai &vva/j,i<; irpor)yovp,év(ùv tivwv 

2 è<JTL 6eo)pr}Tifcr). orav fxèv ovv 6po€cSij<; rotç 
0€copovp,évois tcal avrr\ % avaytcaioys tcal avrr)<; 
jLveraù ôewprfTitcr)' orav S* àvop^oyevi]^, 1 ov Svva- 

3 rat Oecopetv kavTVjv. olov gkvtikt) irepl Sép/xara 
àvaaTpecperat, avTTf he iravreXto*; aTrrjXXafcrat 
ttJç vXrfs tûôv Sepfidrcùv êtà tovto ovtc êcrriv 

4 avrrj<; 6e(ùprjTLKrj t ypapp,aTitcr) ttoXlv irepï ttjv 
iyypâpbparov <pcovrjv. pLrj rt ovv èart tcal avrr) 
iyypdpparos c^cûvt] ; oùSa/iwç. $ià tovto ov 

5 hvvaTac Oecopeïv éavTi]v. 6 ovv Xôyos Trpbç tL 
itot6 V7TO t*)ç <£u<x€û>ç TTapeLXrjTrTaL ; 7r/)oç ^prjatv 
<f>avTaa izov oXav ëeî* at-Toç ovv tl è&Tiv ; 
avo-T7)p,a €/c iroiâyv <f>avTao~iâ)V ovtcoç ylv€Tat 

6 (j>vaet xal avTOv ôewp^TLKo^. iraXiv rj (fypovrjatç 
TLva Oewpijaova'a irapeXrjXvdev ; àyaQa tcal tcatcà 
Kai ovheTepa. a\)Trj 2 ovv tL iaTiv ; àyadbv. 
r) 8' àffypocrvvi] tl Igtiv ; tcatcov. opaç ovv otl 

» 

1 Meibom : h.v oixoyeifrjs S. 

2 Schegk : avrr] S. 

1 The city in which Epictetus taught during the latter 
part of his life, and where the présent conversation is clearly 
thought of as taking place. Greek and Roman documents, 
instead of being attested, as most commonly among us, by a 
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of Nicopolis ?" 1 " But I shall wear a crown of golcL" 
(t If you désire a crown at ail, take a crown of roses 
and put it on ; you will look much more élégant in 
that." 

CHAPTER XX 

Horv the reasoning facuUy contemplâtes itself 

Every art and faculty makes certain things the 
spécial object of its contemplation. N T ow when the 
art or faculty itseîf is of like kind with what it 
contemplâtes, it becomes inevitabîy self-contem- 
plative ; but when it is of unlike kind, it cannot 
contemplate itself. For example, the art of leather- 
working has to do with bides, but the art itself is 
altogether différent from the material of hides, where- 
fore it is not self-contemplative. Again, the art of 
grammar has to do with written speech ; it is not, 
therefore, also itself written' speech, is it? Not at 
ail. For this reason it cannot contemplate itself. 
Well then, for what purpose have we received reason 
from nature r For the proper use of external impres- 
sions. What, then. is reason itself? Something 
composed out of a certain kind of external impres- 
sions. Thus it cornes naturally to be also self- 
contemplative. Once more, what are the things that 
wisdom has been given us to contemplate ? Things 
good, bad, and neither good nor bad. What, then, 
is wisdom itself? A good. And what is folly ? An 
evil. Do you see, then, that wisdom inevitabîy cornes 

single notary, contained raany liâmes of witnesscs, eponymous 
magistrales, supervising officiais, and the like. A priest of 
Angustus would natnrally be called in often to sign formai 
documents in one capacity or another. 
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àvay/calm /cal avTr)<; yiverai /cal tt)ç ivavrias 

7 OecoprjTL/ci) ; Sm tovto epyov tov (f)i\o<TÔ<fiov to 
fieycarov /cal irpwTov So/cipdÇeiv Taç <^avraaia<; 
/cal hia/cpiveiv /cal jirjZejJiiav à8o/cipLa<TTOv 7rpo<xcf>€- 

8 peaQai. ôpâre iirl tov vofiiapuaTO^y ottov So/ceî 
Tt elvat TTpbs 7tû)Ç /cal TÇ.-)(yr]v è^eupi^/ca/iev 
rcal odoiç 6 àpyvpoyvdifiwv tt pocyjpy\T ai irpb<; 
hoKifiaaiav tov voplo~p,aTo$, tt) o\jrei, tt) â^fj, 

9 tt) 6o-(f}pao-La } Ta TeXevTaîa rrj à/coj}* piifras 1 to 
Srjvdpiov t(û yfrocpo) mpoakyei tcal ov^aira^ âp/ceî- 
Tai ifrocf)7]cravTo<; t a\V vtto tïJç TroWfjs irpocro^r)^ 

10 fiovai/cos yiveTai. ovtcos ottov hiafyepeiv olofxeOa 
to Tfkavâa-ôat tov pur) irXavâaOaL, èvTavOa ttoX- 
Xijv 7rpoaoxv v elo-^épofiev etç Sid/cptatv tcov Zia~ 

11 ir\avâv hvvap.iv(ùv> €ttl Be TaXaurcopov r)yepLOVifcoî> 
^dcFKOvTe^ /cal /caOevSovTes, iràaav tyavTacriav 
TrapairpoaSe^opLeOa' r) yàp ^rjfiia ov irpoairiiTTei* 

12 "Otg»' ovv OeXrjs yvœvai, 7r<yç %X €l< * 7r€ P L f 1 ^ 
TcïyaOà /cal /ca/cà dveip^kvw^, irepl Tahidfyopa 
€cr7T6Ucr/AeVa)Ç, èiriaTrjcrov 7T(WÇ e^e*ç 7rpoç to 
èfCTv<f>\o)6rjvai /cal 7rcwç 7rpoç rb iÇaTraTrjOfjvai 
/cal yvcoo-i) otl pa/cpàv el tov Sec ireirovôevat 

13 7T€pl àyaOœv /cal /ca/ccov. " àWà 7roX\?}ç e^et 
y^peiav irapao-Kevr)^ /cal ttovov ttoXXov /cal fiaOr}- 
pLaT(ov" tl ovv ; èXTriÇeis otl ttjv pLeylaTrjv 

14 T€)(V7]v àirb 6\Lywv ecTiv àvaXafSeîv ; tcaiToi 
avTQS puèv 6 TTporjyovpLevoç Xoyoç tu>v (piXooScfxov 
\iav €o~t\v 0X1709. el OeXeiç yvcovai, àvdyvcoOi 

15 Ta Tirjvayvos /cal oyjrei. ti yàp eyet pua/cpbv 

1 Schegk : /37?£as *S'. 

1 i.e., in the sensé of basing action upon only such im- 
pressions as have been testée! and found to be trustworthy. 
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to contemplate both itself and îts opposite ? There- 
fore, the first and greatest task of the philosopher is 
to test the impressions and discriminate between 
them, and to apply 1 none that has not been tested. 
You ail see in the matter of coinage, in which it is 
felt tbat we have some interest, how we hâve even in- 
vented an art, and how manymeans the tester employs 
to test the coinage — sight, toucha smell, finally hear- 
ing; he throws the denarius down and then listens 
to the sound, and is not satisfied with the sound it 
makes on a single test, but, as a resuit of his constant 
attention to the matter, he catches the tune, like a 
musician. Thus, where we feel that it makes a good 
deal of différence to us whether we go wrong or do 
not go wrong, there we apply any amount of attention 
to discriminating between things that are capable of 
making us go wrong, but in the case of our governing 
principle, poor thing, we yawn and sleep and errone- 
ously accept any and every external impression ; for 
here the loss that we suffer docs not attract our 
attention. 

When, therefore, you wish to realize how careless 
you are about the good and the evil, and how zealous 
you are about that which is indiffèrent, observe how 
you feel about physical blindness on the 011e hand, 
and mental delusion on the other, and you will find 
out that you are far from feeling as you ought 
about things good and things evil. " Yes, but this 
requires much préparation, and much hard work, and 
learning many things." Well, what then ? Do you 
expect it to be possible to acquire the greatest art 
with a slight effort? And yet the chief doctrine of 
the philosophers is extremely brief. If you would 
know, read what Zeno has to say and you will see. 
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elireiv otl " TeXoç ecrrt to éVecr&u #eoîç, obvia 

16 o° àyadov XPV (Tl ^ °" a ^ <pavracrtcov '* ; Xéye " ri 
ovv êcrri #eoç /cal tl cpavTacria ; /cal ri ècrri 

(f>VO~LS f} 67T£ fJLepQVS KOL TL iaTL <f)Vai<ï Tj TCÙV 

17 oXœv ; " ijSrj fjuarcpov. àv ovv èXOcov 'Eirifcoupos 
6171*77, on iv aap/cl 8eî eîvai ro àyadov, irâXtv 
pLatcpov yiverai tcal àvâytcr] àtcovaai tl to TTpor)- 
yovpbevov iariv icfS fj/icov, tl to VTroaraTinov tcal 
ovcriœheç. on to tco)(Xiov àyadov ovtc et^oç 
elvai iv râ> tceXvc^Gi, to ovv tov àvÔpdùirov etVoç ; 

18 crv 8' avrbs tl Kvptdùrepov e%etç, 'Etiri/covpe ; tl 
êanv iv croi to fiovXevopLevov, to iiucriceirTO' 
fievov etcaaTa, to irepl t?}ç aap/cbç aïrnjç on 

19 to irporjyovfievov iaTiv 1 iirticplvov ; tl Se tcal 
Xv^yov a7TT€tç tcal -rroveîç virèp tj/llcov /cal ttjXl- 
fcavTa fitfiXia ypd(f)€t,<; ; ïva pur] àyvoijacofiev 
r}/j,€Î<; TTjV àXrjOeiav ; TtWç r)fJbei<$ ; tl 7T/joç cre 
ôWeç ; ovtù) puatcpos 6 Xoyo<; ylveTai. 

tca'. IIpoç tol»ç 6avpbà^eo-6at 0£XovTa<;. 

1 "ÛTav T£Ç r)v &eî crTaatv €)(r) iv tû> fila, €%o) 

2 oïf tcé)£r}vev. âv6pa)7T€, Tt OéXei'ï croi yçvéaOai ; 
iytû p,èv àpfcovpLai, àv opiyœfiaL Ka\ i/ctcXivù) 
tcarà <f>vaiv> àv op/iy tcaï àcf)opfj,j} xpw/j,ai et>ç 
Trkfyvtca, àv Trpodéaei^ àv iirt^oXfj, àv avy- 

1 rh after icrrtv deleted by Usener. 

2 Meibom (Wolf) : trpoaôéan S t 
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For what is there lengthy in his statement : " To 
follow the gods -is man's end, and the essence of 
good is the proper use of external impressions ? 
Ask, " What, then, is God, and what is an external 
impression ? And what is nature in the individual 
and nature in the universe ? " You already have 
a lengthy statement. If Epicurus should come and 
say that the good ought to be in the flesh, again the 
explanation becomes lengthy, and you must be told 
what is the principal faculty within us, and what our 
substantial, and what our essential, nature is. Since 
it is not probable that the good of a snail lies in its 
shell, is it, then, probable that the good of man lies 
in his flesh ? But take your own case, Epicurus ; 
what more masterful faculty do you yourself possess ? 
What is that thing within you which takes counsel, 
which examines into ail things severally, which, after 
examining the flesh itself, décides that it is the 
principal matter ? And why do you light a lamp 
and toil in our behalf, and write such quantities 
of books ? Is it that we may not fail to know the 
truth ? Who are we ? And what are we to you ? 
And so the argument becomes lengthy. 

CHAPTER XXI 

To those who would be admired 

When a man has his proper station in life, he is not 
ail agape for things beyond it. Man, what is it you 
want to have happen to you ? As for myself, I am 
content if I exercise désire and aversion in accord- 
ance with nature, if I employ choice and refusai as my 
nature is, and similarly employ purpose and design 
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/caraÛécret. tL ovv rjp,îv ojBèkicncov /caTairièav 

3 TrepLTTaTeîç ; t( yOeXov, ï'va fie /cal oi diravraivre^ 
6avfidÇ(ûcnv /cal èiratcoXovôovvTe*; eiri/cpav- 

4 ydÇcûcriv S) fieydXov fyiXoo'o'tyov" rives elalv 
ovtol, £></)* S)v davfidÇecrOai deXets ; où% ovroL 
el(Ti t irepl wv eïœûaç Xiyetv ort /laivovrac ; tL 
ovv ; vtto tcûv fiaivofiévcov 6avfjidÇecr6ai ûeXecç ; 



fej3' . Tlepl t(ùv irpoXrj^rewv. 

1 HpoXi)y]rei<i fcoLvai irâcnv àvO pœiroLS elaiv /cal 
TTpoXTjiJris TrpoXrf-yfrei où /idxerat. rtç yàp rjfMcov 
où Tiôijcriv, on ro àyaObv av/i(j)épov io~rl /cal 
alperbv /cal i/c 7racr??ç avro TrepLardaecù^ Seî 
fierievac tcal Siw/ceiv ; -Ttç S' rj/icov où TtOrjŒiv, 
otl ro Si/caiov fcaXov €<ttù koX irpeirov ; ttot 

2 ovv 7] fid)(7f ylverai ; irepl ttjv è$app,oyr)V tcôv 

3 7r poXri^rewv ratç êirl fiepovç où&iais, orav 6 fièv 
eiirr) " /caXù)<; eTroirjcrev, àvSpeîoç €o~tùv^ " ou, 
à\\' cnrovevorj/iévos" evÔev rj j^d-^rj yiverat 

4 to?ç àvÔ pcsiiroLS 7rpoç àXXrjXovç. avrt] ècrrlv rj 
^lovSaicûv tcal ^vpcov tcal Alyv7rrL(ov /cal 'Pco/iaicov 
fxd^r}, où Trepl tov ort rb oaiov rravrav irpo- 
Tip,r]T€OV tcaïèv iravrl fxeraSLco/créov, dXXà irorepov 
èariv oacov tovto t6 y^oipeLov (ftayelv rj àvocrtov. 

5 ravrrjv ttjv p,d^Q)V evpijaere /cal * Ay a (léjivovoç 
/cal 'A^AÀewç. /cd\ei yàp aùrovs eh to fiéaov. 
tl Xeyeis o~v, o> 'Ayd/ie/ivov ; où &eî yevéaOai 

1 Of one wîth a stiff and self-important bearing. Our 
équivalent phrase is "to swalîow a ramrod." 
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and assent. Why, then, do you walk around in our 
présence as though you had swallowed a spit ? 1 ff It 
has alwavs been my wish that those who meet me 
should admire me and as they follow me should 
exclaim, f O the great philosopher ! ' " Who are 
those people by whom you wish to be admired ? 
Are they not thèse about whom you are in the habit 
of saying that they are mad ? What then ? Do you 
wish to be admired by the mad ? 

CHAPTER XXII 

Of our preconceptions 

Preconceptions are common to ail men, and one 
preconception does not contradict another. For who 
among us does not assume that the good is profitable 
and something to be chosen, and that in every 
circumstance we ought to seek and pursue it ? And 
who among us does not assume that righteousness is 
beautiful and becoming ? When, then, does con- 
tradiction arise ? It arises in the application of our 
preconceptions to the particular cases, when one 
person says, " He did nobly, lie is brave " ; another, 
" No, but he is out of his mind." Thence arises the 
conflict of men with one another. This is the conflict 
between Jews and Syriansand Egyptiansand Romans, 
notover the question whether holiness should be put 
before everything else and should be pursued in ail 
circumstances, but whether the particular act of 
eating swine's flesh is holy or unholy. This, you 
will find, whs also the cause of conflict between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Corne, sumnion them 
before us. What do you say, Agamemnon ? Ought 
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rii Béovra fccà tcl /ca\a><; l^ovra ; (t Se* fiev ovv" 

6 ai) Se Ti Xeyeiç, & 'A^tXXeu ; ovtc àpêcr/eei aoi 
ytvecrOac rà /eaXwç eypvra ; " è/iol /iè> o5ï> 
TrâvTiûv fMakiGTCL àpécrfcei" èfyapjiocraTe ovv 

7 t<zç 7rpo\i]yjr€t<; t èvrevôev rj àp%t} fid^V^* o 
fiev Xéyei " ov %p7] àiTohihovat, fxe ttjv Xpvcrrjl&a 
tû) iraipir 6 Se Xeye* " Set fiev ovv" 7rdvro)<; 
6 éVe/ooç avrœv /ca/ca>ç è^apfio^et rr)v TrpoXrj-^riv 

8 tov SéovTOÇ. iraXiv 6 fxkv Xéyei " ovkovv, eï fie 
Se£ àfrohovvai tt]V XpvarjL&a, Se* fie Xafteîv vfi6>v 
tivos to ye/oaç," 6 Se " ttjv èfirjv ovv Xa/îfyç 
€pO)JJL€P7}V ; T7]V Q~7)V <pr}aiv. eyto ovv 
fxôvos — "àXX' iyw fxovos fit) è'^a) ;'* oStcoç p>u>XH 
y [perçu. 

9 Tt ovv èari to 7ratSei;e<j^ai ; fiavôdveiv ràç 
<pvo-ueà<; tt poXrj'tyeis ecpappLoÇecv raïs eVt fiêpovç 
ovaiais tcaraWrfXo)? 7-77 cjyvcreL /cal Xolttov èceXeîv, 

10 on to>z> ovtcùv rà fiév èanv èfi fj/iîv, rà Se ovtc 
icf)' rjfiïv i<f> rjfjuv jjièv TTpoaipeais koX navra 
rà tt poaiperucà ep^a, ov/c e\/>' t/jjlÎv Se rb aebfia, 
Ta fiéprj tov acûjuLaTos, /cT?;creiÇ, yoveîs, àSeX^o/, 

11 T€Kva, Trarpfc, a7rXa)ç ot /coivcovoL ttov ovv 
Ocùfiev to àyaôov ; ttoicl ovcria avrb e<f>ap/JLo- 

12 aofi€v ; ry e'<£' 7]filv ; — EtTa ovtc eanv àyadbv 

vyUia tcal âpriorr}^ fcal Ça>i]y aXX' oùSè ré/cva 
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not that to be done which is proper, and that which 
is noble ? tc Indeed it ought." And what do you 
say, Achilîes ? Do you not agrée that what is noble 
ought to be done ? " As for me, I agrée most 
emphatically with that principle." Very well, then, 
apply your preconceptions to the particular cases. 
It is just there the conflict starts. The one says, " I 
ought not to be compelled to give back Chryseis to 
her father," while the other says, " Indeed you 
ought." Most certainly one of the two is making a 
bad application of the preconception " what one ought 
to do." Again, the one of them says, " Very well, 
if I ought to give back Chryseis, then I ought to take 
from some one of you the prize he has won/' and the 
other replies, " Would you, then, take the woman I 
love?" " Yes, the woman you love," the fîrst 
answers. " Shall I, then, be the only one — ? " 
te But shall I be the only one to have nothing ? " 
So a conflict arises. 

What, then, does it mean to be getting an éduca- 
tion? It means to be learning how to apply the 
natural preconceptions to particular cases, each to 
the other in conformity with nature, and, further, to 
make the distinction, that some things are under our 
control while others are not under our control. 
Under our control are moral purpose and ail the 
acts of moral purpose ; but not under our control are 
the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, 
brothers, children, country — in a word, ail that with 
which we associate. Where, then, shall we place 
" the good " ? To what class of things are we going 
to apply it ? To the class of things that are under 
our control ? — What, is not heâlth, then, a good thing, 
and a sound body, and life ? Nay, and not even 
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ovSè yoveîs ovhè Trarpls ; — Kal rfc crov aviserai ; 

13 fieradcafiev ovv avTo irdXiv ivôd&e. eySé^erai 
ovv ftXairTOfxevov Kal diroTvyydvovTa rœv àya0ù)v 
evhaifioveîv ; — Ovk ivèixeTCU. — Kal Ttjpeîv 1 rrjv 
77/509 tol»ç Kotvœvoits oïav Seî àvacnpofyrjv ; teal 
7T wç eVSé^CTai ; èyù) yàp iT€(j)Vfca 7rpoç to è/jibv 

14 GVjifyepov. el avfupepei fioi àypov exeLv^v^epei 
fiot Kal à<peXea6ai avTOv tov irXijcriov el crvfi- 
<j>épec fiot IjJLaTiov eyeiv, avfjufyèpei jioi Kal KXé^rat 
avrb 6K /SaXavelov. evOev iroXefxoty ardaeis, 

15 Tvpavvlhe^^ èin^ovXal, 7râjç S* en BvvyjŒOfjLat 
airoSiSovai 2 to 7rpoç tov Aia /caûrjfcov ; el yàp 
fiXaTTrofiai /cal àii/^w, ovk €TTio~Tpé<peTa£ fiov. 
Kal " tl fioi Kal avrâ), el ov Bvvarai fioi ftorj- 
OrjaaL Kal irdXiv "ri \jlol Kal avrœ, el ôéXet 
fi iv tocovtolç elvai iv oîç elyn ; " apypixai Xoittov 

16 fiiaelv avrôv. tl ovv vaovç TTOLovfiev, tl ovv 
àydXfiaTa, &>ç /ca/eoîç Balfiocnv, a>ç nvpeTO) tg> 
Acl ; Kal 7T<wç ert Scott)/) Kal 7rtoç f TeT£oç Kal 

7TC0Ç 'EiTTlKUpTUOS ; Kal fA1)V t CLV eVTavdd 7TOV 

Ocofiev ttjv ovatav tov àyaôov, irdvTa TavTa 
iÇaKoXovûeî. 

17 Tl ovv TTOLrjcruùfiev ;—Avtt) earl fîfr^w tov 
<f)i\ocro(f)OvvTO<; tw ovtl Kal mhlvovrov vvv èyo> 

18 ov% opœ tl ecTi to àyaObv Kal to kclkov* où 
fialvofiai ; var aW àv 3 ivTavdd irov 0û> to 
àyaOoVy iv toZç irpoaipeTiKoïSy irdvTes fiov Kara- 
yeXdcrovTai. tf^et Tiç yepœv ttoXloç %pvaov<s 

1 Added by Kronenberg. 2 Suggested by Schenkl. 
3 Added by Schenkl. 

1 Cf. I. 19, 6, an altar of Fever in Rome. 
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children, or parents, or country ? — And who will 
tolerate you if you deny that? Therefore, let us 
transfer the désignation " good " to thèse things. 
But is it possible, then, for a man to be happy if he 
sustains injury and fails to get that which is good ? — It 
is not possible. — And to maintain the proper relations 
with his associâtes? And how can it be possible? 
For it is my nature to look ont for my own interest, 
If it is my interest to have a farm, it is my interest 
to take it away from my neighbour ; if it is my 
interest to have a cloak, it is my interest also to steal 
it from a bath. This is the source of wars, séditions, 
tyrannies, plots. And again, how shall I any longer 
be able to perforai my duty towards Zeus? For if I 
sustain injury and am unfortunate, he pays no heed 
to me. And then we hear men saying, " What have 
I to do with him, if he is unable to help us ? " And 
again, " What have I to do with him, if he wills that 
I be in such a state as I am now ? " The next step 
is that I begin to hate him. Why, then, do we 
build temples to the gods, and make statues of them, 
as for evil spirits — for Zeus as for a god of Fever ? 1 
And how can he any longer be " Saviour," and 
" Rain-bringer," and " Fruit-giver? " And, in truth, 
if we set the nature of the good somewhere in this 
sphère, ail thèse things follow. 

What, then, shall we do ? — This is a subject of 
enquirv for the man who truly philosophizes and is 
in travail of thought. Says such a man to himself, 
et I do not now see what is the good and what is the 
evil ; am I not mad ? " Yes, but suppose I set the 
good somewhere here, among the things that the will 
controls, ail men will laugh at me. Some white- 
haired old man with many a gold ring on his fingers 
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hatcTv\Lovs ^X œv irdXkovçy eira km<Tçiaa% ttjv 
K€(j)a\7)v ip€Î " âtcovcrov p,ov, ritcvov Seî jxèv icai 
<f)i\o<TO(f)€Îv f Seî Se teal iyfeecfràXov e^etzr ravra 

19 fxcopd èariv. air rrapà rœv <f>i\oa6(f>(ûv fiavOdv€i<; 

GvWoyUTfJLOV, Tl $€ (TOI 7T017)T€0V €<TTIV, (TV 

20 KaXkùov oZSaç fj ol faXoaotfioi" âvOpcoTre, ri 
oiv p.01 eViTi/^aç, et olSa ; tovtù) tûj àv8pa7r6Sa> 

21 tl eiircû ; àv (tlcùttù), prjyvvrai itceîvoç. û)ç Bel 
Xéyeiv otl " avyyvooÔL fxoi a>ç toÎç ipaxriv ovk 
elpX êfiavrov, fialvofiai™ 

fey'. npoç 'RTrifcovpov. 

1 ^JLirivoei tcaï y Ei7rLKOvpo<; otl (pvaei èafièv kol- 
vcùviteoi) àXV dirai; iv râ> te€\vcf)€i OeU rb àyaûbv 

2 rjfxùûv ov/céri hvvarai âXXo ovBèv elireîv. itaKiv 
yàp ifceivov Xtav fcpareî, otl où Seî direo-Trao-fiévov 
ovhev t??ç rov àyaOov ovaLas oiire Oavj&dÇeiv 
ovr aTroSé^eo-Oar fcaï xaXco$~ avrov fcparei. 

3 7T<WÇ OVV €TL KOlVGùVlKoL 1 ècrfieV, oU flT) 4>V<TIK7) 

€<tti 7rpoç rà eyyova <f>i\o<Tropyia ; Sià ri diro- 
avfjLfBovkeveis tûj <ro<fia> refcvorpocpelv ; tl <f>o/3rj 

4 fir) Sià ravra etç \u7raç êjjLTrecrjj ; Sià yàp rbv 
Mvi' 2 rbv €ctcû rp€<f>6/jL€vov èjjLTr'nrreL ; ri ovv 
avrtù fiéXei, àv MvlBlov jjiiKpbv eo~co fearatcXaiT) 

5 avrov ; àXX olSev, otl, àv drra^ yivrjrai iraihlov, 

1 Wolf î VTTOU07]TIKO( S. 

* Bentley : jxvv S and the éditions. 



1 The référence here is clearly to Mys ("Mouse"), a 
favourite slave of Epicurus, who was brought up in his 
house, and took an active part in his philosophical studies, 
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wiM corne along, and then he will shake his head and 
say, "Listen to me ; my son ; one ought of course to 
philosophize, but one ought also to keep one's head ; 
this is ail nonsense. You learn a syllogism from the 
philosophers, but you know better than the 
philosophers what you ought to do." Man, why, 
then,, do you censure me, if I know? What shall 
I say to this slave ? If I hold my peace, the fellow 
bursts with indignation. So I must say, " Forgive 
me as you would lovers ; I am not my own master ; 
I am mad." 

CHAPTER XXIII 

In ansiver io Epicurus 

Even Epicurus understands that we are by nature 
social beingSj but having once set our good in the 
husk which we wear, he cannot go on and say any- 
thing inconsistent with this. For, he next insists 
emphatically upon the principle that we ought 
neither to admire nor to accept anything that is 
detached from the nature of the good ; and he is 
right in so doing. But how, then, can we still be 
social beings, if affection for our own children is not 
a natural sentiment? Why do you dissuade the 
wise man from bringing up children? Why are you 
afraid that sorrow will corne to him on their account ? 
What, does sorrow corne to him on account of his 
house-slave Mouse ? 1 Well, what does it matter 
to him if his little Mouse in his home begins to 
cry? Nay he knows, that if once a child is boni, 

as Bentley saw (cf. Traits. Amer. Philol. Assoc., LII M 451). 
There is no évidence to support the common explanation 
that Epicurus had compared children to mice. 
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outceri ecjf rjfxîv iart /jlt) arépyeiv fiTjBe (fipovrt'Çeiv 

6 uvtû). 8ià rovro 4>t}(t\v ovhe TroXirevaeo-ûac 1 
70i> vovv çypvTa' olhev yàp riva Beî iroieiv rbv 
TToXiTevofievov' èneLroi ei o>ç èv jAViais fiéWeis 

7 àvacrr pkfyectB ai^ ri fcœXvei ; à\\* o/a&jç 2 e/Styç 
ravra roXpâ \eyetv on " pur) àvatpcofieOa rêtcva" 
àXkà rrpô^arov pÀv ovtc airoXeLTrei rb avrov 
eyyovov ov&e Xvtcoç, avdp<ùiro<$ S' airoKeLirei ; ri 

8 #e?iefç ; fMùpovs rj/xâs elvai <wç rà irpo^ara ; oviï 
€K€Îva ciTTokelirei. 6rjpid)§ei<i &>ç rovs \vtcovs ; 

9 ovS* €K€Îvoi àiroXeiirovcnv. âye, t/ç 8e aoc 7T€ù- 
derai Ihwv iraiBlov avrov tckaïov èirl rrjv yy)v 

10 ireirr^KÔ^ ; êyco pev olpai on el /cal àpavrevaaro 
7j pLTjrrjp aov /cal 6 irarrjp, on péWetç ravra 
\é<y€iv, ovk âv ae epptyjrav. 



k8\ ITwç 77/309 rà? 7T€pio-rdo~€i<; aymviarkov ; 

1 Ai rrepiarciaei^ elalv al roi/s âvhpa? Zeitcvvov- 
aat. \olitov orav èpirecr) Trepiaraats, p,€p,vrjo-o 
on 6 0e6s ae a>ç (iKelirrr)^ rpayei veavicnca* o~vfjL$é- 

2 f3\r)/cev. 2 — r, \va ri ; <f)7]crlv. — "\va y O\vfi7riovùtci]S 
yévy ^ *8/)0)toç ov yiyverat. èpol fiev 
ovSels 8ok€Î Kpeccraova ècr^rjKévai rrepLaracnv rçç av 
ecrxv Ka S> av 0é\î7Ç ojç àÛXijry)^ veavLatcw xprjcrûai. 

1 Upton (after Sehegk) : woAtrevcTa^Ôat S. 

2 Kionenberg : 6 m S. 3 Wolf : &tfikT)Ksv S. 

1 Since Aies have no social organization or relationships, 
and there is nothing to compeî one to live Hke a man, and 
not like an unsocial animal, except one's own sensé of fitness 
of things. 
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it is no longer in our power not to love it or to 
care for it. For the same reason Epicurus says that 
a man of sensé does not engage in politics either; 
for he knows what the man who engages in politics 
has to do — since, of course, if you are going to live 
among men as though you were a fly among Aies, 1 
what is to hinder you ? Yet, despite the fact that 
he knows this, he still has the audacity to say, 
te Let us not bring up children." But a sheep does 
not abandon its own offspring, nor a wolf ; and yet 
does a man abandon his ? What do you wish us to 
do? Would you have us be foolish as sheep? But 
even they do not désert their ofFspring. Would you 
have us be fierce as wolves? But even they do not 
désert their offspring. Corne now, who follows your 
advice when he sees his child fallen on the ground 
and crying? Why, in my opinion, your mother and 
your father, even if they had divined that you were 
going to say such things, would not have exposed 
you ! 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Haw should we struggle against difficulties ? 

It is difficulties that show what men are. Con- 
sequently, when a difficulty befalls, remember that 
God, like a physical traîner, has matched you with 
a rugged young man. What for? some one says, 
So that you mav become an Olympic victor ; but 
that cannot be done without sweat. To my wav of 
thinking no one has got a finer difficulty than the 
one which you have got, if only you are willing to 
make use of it as an athlète makes use of a young 
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3 fcal vvv fjpeîs ye e/ç ttjv 'Vcù/htjv KardaKoirov 
TrêparopLev. ovheh Se SeiXbv fcarda/coirov irépLiret, 
iv\ àv jllovov d/covay yjrocpov fcal a/cidv irodev ïSrjy 
rpéxwv eXdrj reTapaypbévo<; /cal XéyojvrjSr] irapelvai 

4 roi»ç iroXefiLovs. o#tû>ç vvv kcu av âv eXOèav rjfûv 
€Ïttt}<; ft (f>o0epà rà êv 'FcùpLrj irpâyfJLara, Becvov èan 
Odvaros, Zeivov ècTi fyvyrj, Seivbv XoiBopia, Beivbv 

5 Trevia,' favyere âvSpes, irdpeiaiv oi TroXépLioi" 
ipovfiév aoi " aireXde, aeavrcp /xavrevov rjpLeîs 
rovro fiovov rj/iaprofiev, on roiovrov tcarda/coirov 
ètréfiiTOfjLev" 

6 Ilpb aov fcardcrtcoTros àiroaTaXels Aïoyévrjs 
âXXa r}filv àTrtfyyékfcev. Xéyei on 6 ûdvaro^ ovk 
ean xatcov, ovoè yàp alaj^pov* Xèyei on àSogia 

7 ^6(j>o<; iarl pLaivopbévcùv àv0pcù7ra)V. ola Bè irepï 
ttovov, ola èe irepï ^Soi/ijç, ola irepï ireviaç eïprjfcev 
oStoç 6 /carda kottos. rb Se yv/uvTjreveiv 1 Xeyei 
on Kpeïaaov èan irdar]? irepiiro p(f>vpov* rb eV' 
aarpcorw iréSo) /caOeuSeiv Xéyei on piaXaKoyrdir) 

8 Kotrr) iariv. /cal àirohei^iv <f>epei irepï é/cdarov 
to ddpaos rb avrov, rrjv àrapa^lav, ttjv iXevOe- 
piav, elra /cal rb acopLanov aitX/Sov fcal avve- 

9 arpa/ifievov* f< oL'Setç/' (prjaiv, " iroXépLios iyyvs 
ianv irdvra elprjvrj^ yèpet^ 7Tûiç, <u Aïoyeves ; 
" ISov" (prjaiv, " pur) n /3é/3X7)pai, pur] n rerpcopiai, 

10 p^tj riva iré<pevya ; " tout' eanv oîoç Sec /card- 
a/coiros, av S' y)plv iXdwv âXXa e£ âXXcov Xeyeis. 
1 Bentley : yv/j.vd<rtov elvat S: yvfivhp iîvat s. 
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man to wrestle with. And now we are sending you 
to Rome as a scout, to spy out the land. 1 But no 
one sends a coward as a scout, that, if he merely 
hears a noise and sees a shadow anywhere, he may 
corne running back in terror and report " The enemy 
is already upon us." So now also, if you should 
corne and tell us, " The state of things at Rome is 
fearful; terrible is death, terrible is exile, terrible 
is reviling, terrible is poverty ; flee, sirs, the enemy 
is upon us ! " we shall say to you, " Away, prophesy 
to yourself! Our one mistake was that we sent a 
man like you as a scout." 

Diogenes, who before you was sent forth as a scout, 
bas brought us back a différent report. He says, 
"Death is not an evil, since it is not dishonour- 
able"; he says, "111 repute is a noise made by 
madmen." And what a report this scout has made 
us about toil and about pleasure and about poverty ! 
He says, " To be naked is better than any scarlet 
robe; and to sleep on the bare ground," he says, 
" is the softest couch." And he offers as a proof of 
each statement his own courage, his tranquillity, his 
freedom, and finally his body, radiant with health 
and hardened. "There is no enemy near," says 
he; "ail is full of peace." How so, Diogenes? 
"Why, look!" says he, "I have not been struck 
with any missile, have I, or received any wound ? 
I have not fled from anyone, have I?" This is 
what it means to be a proper scout, but you return 
and tell us one thing after another. Will you not 

1 Domitian had banished the philosophera from Rome ; 
ihe young man is, therefore, being sent from Nicopolis to 
learn what is going on there that might be of interest to the 
cause of philosophy. 
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ovk àrreXevar} irdXtv Kal o\jrei aKpifiéarepov ï>i%a 
t^ç SeiXias ; 

11 Ti ovv 7Tonf)(T(ù ; — Tt 7ro£eZç, ètc irXoiov orav 
eft7?ç ; firj n rb TrrjZdXiov aïpeis, purj n ràç 
/cfc)7raç ; ri ovv aïpeis ; rà ad, rrjv Xrj/cvÛov, rrjv 
TTTjpav. /cal vvv av 179 p,€p,vT)pLévo$ r&v aœv, 

12 ovhéirore rûv àXXorpicôv àvrnroïriar). Xéyec aot 
" des rrjv Tr\arvarip,ov" ISov arev6ar}p,oç t " #eç 
/cal ravT7]v y ' ISov ipudriov fiovov, "#èç rb ipudnov" 

13 ISov yvp,vo$. " àXXà <j)ûovov jxot tciveîs" Xâ/Se 
roivvv oXov rb a<ùp,dnov. to Svvapuii plyjrat rb 

14 ŒfûfxârLOVy en rovrov (f>o/3ov/Mti ; àXXa fcXrjpo- 
vofjiov p! ovk âiroXeiyJrec. ri ovv ; êireXaôopirjp 
on rovrov ov&èv èpbv yv ; ir(o<; ovv epuà avrà 
Xéyopev ; coç rbv tcpdftarrov èv ra> rravhoKeiw. 
av ovv iravhoKevs àrroôavcùv aTroXlirr^ aot tol»ç 
Kpa^drrov%* av S' âXXto, è/ceîvos eÇet, av S* âXXov 

15 ^rjrrjaet^' av ovv purj evpys, yapal KOLp^arj p,6vov 
9app(bv Kal peyKcov Kal ftepvTjpévos on èv rotç 
irXovaiois Kal ^aatXevat Kal rvpdvvoi^ ai rpay<p- 
Siac rbirov eyovaiv, ouSetç Se irkvr)^ rpaycohiav 

16 avp,7rXr}poï el /ht] coç xopevrrfç. ol èè /3aaiXeî<; 
dpyovrai pÀv àir àyaôcov 

aréyjrare B(op,ara* 

elra irepl rpLrov 7) réraprov p,époç* 

là) Kc0aipd)v, ri p iSé^ov ; 



1 The référence must be to the Emperor Domitian, but 
Epietetus discreetly uses no name. 

2 Worn by senators. 3 Worn by knights. 

4 Worn by ordiuary citizens. 6 From an unknown play. 
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go away again and observe more accurately, without 
this cowardice ? 

What am I to do, then ? — What do you do when 
you disembark from a ship? You donot pick up the 
rudder, do you, or the oars ? What do you pick 
up, then? Your own luggage, your oil-flask, your 
wallet. So now, if you are mindful of what is your 
own property, you will never lay claim to that which 
is another's. He 1 says to you, " Lay aside your 
broad scarlet hem" 2 Behold, the narrow hem. 3 
"Lay aside this also." Behold, the plain toga. 4 
ce Lay aside ycur toga." Behold, I am naked. 
" But you arouse my envy." Well, then, take the 
whole of my paltry body. Do I any longer fear 
the man to whom I can throw my body ? But he 
will not leave me as his heir. What then ? Did 
I forget that none of thèse things is my own f 
How, then, do we call them ff my own"? Merely 
as we call the bed in the inn " my own." If, then, 
the inn-keeper dies and leaves you the beds, you 
will have them ; but if he leaves them to someone 
else, he will have them, and you will look for another 
bed. If, then, you do not find one, you will have 
to sleep on the ground ; only do so with good 
courage, snoring and remembering that tragédies 
find a place among the rich and among kings and 
tyrants, but no poor man fills a tragic rôle except 
as a member of the chorus. Now the kings com- 
mence in a state of prosperity : 

" Hang the palace with garlands " ; 5 

then, about the third or fourth act, cornes — 

ec Alas, Cithaeron, why didst thou receive me ?" 6 

* Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1390. Cithaeron was the moun- 
tain on which the infant Oedipus had been exposed to die. 
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17 àvhpâirohov , ttov ol crre^avoi, ttov rb Siâhrjfia ; 

18 ovhév o~e où<f>eXovaiv ol èopv<fiopoi; orav ovv ixeivcov 
rivl 7rpo(rir)<; t rovrcùv jiéfjbvrjao, on rpayœSâ) rrpoa- 

épXV> °V T< £ VTTOtCpLTr), aXX* CLVT<ù Tû) OlStlToSl, 

19 " àXXà ixcucâpioî 6 Beîva' fiera ttoXXcov yàp 
Trepnrareî" fcàyà) crvyKarardrrcù èfiavrbv cri/v 
roh ttoXXoÎç Kal fiera ttoXXcôv rrepmartù. rb Se 

20 fce<j)d\aiov pbéfjLvt)(TO on rj Ovpa yvoïKrat. p,r) yivov 
rœv rraihltôv heiXorepos, âXX* a>ç itceîpa, orav 
avroîs firf àpkcKri rb irpây}ia s Xéyei " ovuert 
7ratl~(û, xal av t orav coi (patvrjrai riva elvai 
roiavra, elircov " ov/ceri irai^ùi" àrraXXdacrov, 
fikvtùv èe fit) Oprjvei. 



tce . TTyooç to avro. 

1 Et ravra àXtjÛij èari Kal fir) /3XaK€vofiev fxrjS' 
v7TOKpiv6fie0a on rb àyaÔbv rov âvBpcoTrov ev 
itpoaipéaei Kal rb KaKov s rà o° âXXa navra ovhev 
npb% rjfxâ^y ri en rapaacro/ieôa, ri en <fio/3ovfj,e6a; 

2 rrepl à èairovhàKajjLev, rovrœv iÇovaiav ovSels e^ei' 
œv êÇovaiav ol aXXoi exovaiv, rovrcov ovk èirt- 

3 arp€<f>6/i€Ûa. rroloveri irpay^xa e^ofiev ; — 'AXXà 
evreiXai fioi. — TY aoi ivreiXcofxai ; 6 Zevs croi ovk 
ivréraXrai ; où SéScoKev o~oi rà /juèv a à aKcoXvra 
Kal attapairohio-ra^ rà Sè /jlt] o~à KœXvrà Kal 

4 7r a pair oh tard ; riva ovv èvroXrjv e%eoï> eKeîôev 



1 That is, rules of coDduct which will guide the inquirer 
in dealing with thèse two classes of things. 
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Slave, where are your crowns, where your diadem ? 
Do your guards avail you not at ail ? When, 
therefore, you approach one of those great men, 
rememberall this — that you are approaching atragic 
character, not the actor, but Oedipus himself. 
"Nay, but so-and-so is blessed ; for he bas many 
companions to walk with." So have I ; I fall in line 
with the multitude and have many companions to 
walk with. But, to sum it ail up : remember that 
the door has been thrown open. Do not become a 
greater coward than the children, but just as they 
say, " l won't play any longer/' when the thing 
does not please them, so do you also, when things 
seem to you to have reached that stage, merely say, 
" I won't play any longer/' and take your departure ; 
but if you stay, stop lamenting. 

CHAPTER XXV 

Upan the same tkeme 

If ail this is true and we are not sillv nor merely 
playing a part when we say, " Man's good and 
man's evil lies in moral choice, and ail other things 
are nothing to us/' why are we still distressed and 
afraid ? Over the things that we seriously care for 
no one has authority ; and the things over which 
other men have authority do not concern us. What 
kind of thing have we left to discuss ?— " Nay, give 
me directions." 1 — What directions shall I give you ? 
Has not Zeus given you directions? Has he not 
given you that which is your own, unhindered and 
unrestrained, while that which is not your own is 
subject to hindrance and restraint? What direc- 
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i\i]\vda<; t ttoÎov htdrayfia ; rà aà rrjpei e/c iravros 

TpOTTOV, TCOV àXkOT pLCôV fJLT) i(f)L€(TO- TO TTiGTOV 

aov, to alhrjfjiov erôV 1 Ttç ovv à<f>eXéo~Ûat èvvarao 
<70v ravra ; Tt'ç fccoXvcret y^pr\<jdai avroîs aWoç 
et fiij av ; crv he 7r<yç ; orav irept rà /xtj cavrov 

5 (T7rovSd(T7]<; t rà aavrov àrrdikecras. rotavras 
eyjùv VTroOy'iica*; /cal ivro\àç rrapà rov Aibs irotas 
en nap ifjtov Ûé\et<; ; Kpelo-crœv et fil iicetvov, à!~to- 

6 TTLcrTorepos ; àWà ravra? rrjpcov aWcûv rivcov 
rrpoahér) ; à\\ y i/eeîvoç ovk ivréraXrat ravra ; 
(f>ép€ Taç TrpoXyfaecs, cf>épe Taç àirohet^eis ràç 
rcov <f>iXoo~o(f)Ci)v, (fripe à rroXXd/cts rftcovo~as y (pepe 
S' à éliras avros, cf>épe à àvéyvœs, <pépe à 
e/JLe\érr}<ra<;. 

7 Mé)(pi<; ovv rtvos ravra rrjpelv /caXwç e%6£ teal 

8 rrjv rraihtàv firf Xvetv ; ni^pis âv tcofiijrcos SieÇd- 
yr/rac. ev *ï,aropvaXtoi$ Xekoyyev j3aai\ev$' 
eho^e yàp Traînai ravrrjv ri]V irathiav. irpoardaaet 
" (Tv Trie, cri) feépacrov, ai) aaov, ai) âireXOe, av 
iXôé." vrratcovœ> "va firj Trap^ e/xè Xvrjrat rj rrathid. 

9 " àXXà av viroXa/i/Save ort ev fcatcoîs et" où% 
v7ro\afif3dvco' /cal rh fi àvaytcdaei v7ro\a/ji/3d- 

10 veiv ; rrdXtv avveôéfxeôa iraîÇai rà rrepl 'Aya- 
fiéftvova /cal ' A^iWea. /cararayels * Ay a fié /ivcov 
Xéyet (Mot " rropevov irphs rov 'A^iWéa /cal 

11 (i7r6a7rao-ov rrjvBpKTrjièa" iropevofjLai. "epxov" 
epxpixat. a><? yàp èirl rcov vrroÔentcoiyv Xoycov 

1 rh alSyfiov o6v supplied by Upton from his 'codex.' 

1 The idea seems to be that ail thèse preconceptions, 
démonstrations, etc., will be found to be based upon the 
4 ' promptings and directions " of Zeus. 
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tions, then, did you bring with you when you came 
from him into this world, what kind of an order ? 
Guard by every means that which is your own, but 
do not grasp at that which is another's. Your 
faithfulness is your own, your self-respect is your 
own ; who, then, can take thèse things from you ? 
Who but yourself will prevent you from tising them ? 
But you, how do you act? When you seek earnestly 
that which is not your own, you lose that which is 
your own. Since you have such promptings and 
directions from Zeus, what kind do you still want 
from me? Ara I greater than he, or more trust- 
worthy? But if you keep thèse commands of his, 
do you need any others besides? But has he not 
given you thèse directions? Produce your pre- 
conceptions, produce the démonstrations of the 
philosophers, produce what you have often heard, 
and produce what you have said yourself, produce 
what you have read, produce what you have 
practised. 1 

How long, then, is it well to keep thèse precepts 
and not to break up the game ? As long as it is 
played pleasantly. At the Saturnalia a king is 
chosen by lot ; for it has been decided to play this 
game. The king gives his commands: "You drink, 
you mix wine, you sing, you go, you corne." I 
obey, so as not to be the one to break up the game. 
iC Come, suppose that you are in an evil plight." I do 
not so suppose ; and who is there to compel me so to 
suppose ? Again, we have agreed to play the story 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The one who has 
been appointed to play the part of Agamemnon says 
to me, " Go to Achilles, and drag away Briseis." 1 
go. He says, "Come," and I corne. For as we 
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ava<TTpe(f)6/jL€da, ovtcùs Bel /cal èrrl rov /3lov. 
ecrrco vvç. earco- ri ovv; rj/iepa earvv ; 

12 ov* eXaftov yàp viroOeaiv rov vv/cra elvai. " ecrrco 

Q~€ V7TO\afjLf3dv€LV OTl VV% icTTlv" €<TTû>. " àXXà 

13 /cal ûnoXafte on vv% icrriv" ov/c à/coXov6eî rj} 
inroOecrei. outû)ç Ka\ èvravda, " eerra> cre elvai 
8vo~TV)(fj" earco. " àp ovv àrv ^t)ç el ; " vaL " ri 
ovv ; /caKoSai/jLoveîs ; " vaL " àXXà /cal viroXafie 
on èv /ca/coî<; eZ." ov/c à/coXov6eî rfj viroBecer 
/cal aXXos fie /cœXvet. 

14 Mé^/ït irocrov ovv brra/covarkov toÎç toiovtois ; 
fii^pis o5 XvatreXf), rovro S' eartv fiexpiç 

15 ou crûjfïw to TTpéirov /cal /cardXXrjXov. Xolttov oi 
fiev elai /caKavarrjpoL 1 /cal KaKoarofia^pt /cal 
Xeyovaiv " eyo> oi hvvafiai irapa rovrw Senrveîv, 
ïv avrov àvé^pfiat Ka0* r^fiépav Strjyov/ievov, 7Tû)ç 
èv Mucr/a iTroXéjjLTjaev. ' 8ir)yr)crdfi7)v voi, à8eX<f)€, 
7tû)ç èirï rov Xo<f)OV àvéfirjv rràXiv apyopai 

16 rroXioptceladai!^ âXXoç Xéyei " iycb Seiirvrjaac 
ÔéXco fiâXXov /cal aKove.iv avrov ocra OeXei àSoXe- 

17 axovvro<;. ,y /cal av crvy/cpcve Tauraç ras àjjiaç' 
fiovov firjSèv ftapov/jLevos rroiei^ fir) 0Xi/36/j,evo<; fir)S } 
vTToXafjiftdvcûv ev /ca/cols eîvxc rovro yàp ovSelç cre 

18 àvay/cdÇei. /cairvov izertoi^Kev ev ra> ol/crjfiari ; 

1 Wendland : Karavarypoi S. 



1 That is, we accept our hypothesis as long as we can do 
so in reason ; so in life we must be guided by reason. 

2 A révèrent form of référence to Zeus. See also I. 30, 1. 

3 The course of argument seems to be : I can assume that 
it is night and reason in a manner consistent with that 
assumption ; but if it really is day, I cannot assume that it 
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behave in the matter of hypothetical proposais, so 
we ought to behave in life also. 1 " Let it be 
night." So be it. "What then? Is it day?" 
No, for I have accepted the assumption that it is 
night. " Let us suppose that you assume it to be 
night." So be it. "But go on and assume that it is 
night." That is not consistent with the hypothesis. 
So also in the présent case. " Let us suppose that 
you are unhappy." So be it. "Are you, then, 
unfortunate ? " Yes. "What then? Are you 
troubled with ill-fortune ? " Yes. " But go on and 
assume that you are in a wretched plight." That 
is not consistent with the hypothesis ; moreover, 
there is Another 2 who forbids me so to think. 3 

How long, then, should we obey such commands ? 
As long as it is bénéficiai, and that means, as long 
as I préserve what is becoming and consistent. 
Further, some men are unduly crabbed and have too 
sharp tongues and say, " I cannot dine at this 
fellow's house, where I have to put up with his 
telling every day how he fought in Moesia: 4 1 have 
told you, brother, how I climbed up to the crest of 
the hill ; well now, I begin to be besieged again.'" 
But another says, ce I would rather dine and hear 
him babble ail he pleases." And it is for you to 
compare thèse estimâtes ; only do nothing as one 
burdened, or afflicted, or thinking that he is in a 
wretched plight; for no one forces you to this. 
Has some one made a smoke in the house ? If he 

rcdlly is night, for that is no longer a mere hypothesis, bnt 
the statement of a falsehood. I simply " play the game " as 
long as we are dealing with hypothèses, but must "break 
np the game " if required to make a false statement abont 
actnal facts. 
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àv fierpiov, fievw' àv Xiav iroXvv, i^ep^ofiai. rov- 
rov yàp fiefivrjaôcu /cal Kpareiv, on r) 0vpa r)voi- 

19 /crai. àXXa " fir) oltcei êv Ni/coiroXei" où/c ol/ccû. 
" fjLT]$' ev 'AÛtfvaLS.*' ovB > ev ' KOrjvais. " p>i]& ev 

20 'Vdùfir}" ovh 1 èv'Vdùfjur}. (i evTvdpois oï/cec." oi/cco. 
àXXa ttoXvç fioi /cairvbs (palperai rb ev Tvdpoiç 
ol/ceîv. aTcoyjùpû)) ottov \x ovèelç KCùXvaei ol/ceîv 

21 ê/celvr} yàp i] oÏk7]<ti<; iravrl tfvoi/crat. /cal rb reXev 
raîov yircùvâpiQVi tout' ean rb o~(ûjidnov y rovrov 

22 àvoyrepo) ovhevl ovBèv el<; ifiè è'Çeariv. Scà rovro 
6 Arjfirjrpios elirev rq> Népoyvt, " a7ret\eîç jjloi 

23 Odvarov, col S' f) cuvais" àv Bè rb aœ/idnov 
6avfida(ù s hovXov ifiavrbv irapahehcoKa* àv rb 

24 Krr)<TeLBiOV y hovXov. evûvs yàp avrbç /car ifiavrov 
BriXûy rlvi aXwToç ei/u. «wç o o<£>£ç eav avairâ rrjv 
/cecpaXrjv, Xeyco " e/ceîvo avrov rvirre o (pvXdaaei! 1 
/cal cri) yiyvfoa/ce, on b àv fyvXdaaeiv i0eXj]^ y /car 

25 è/ceîvo iTn^rjaeral œoi 6 /cvpioç. rovrwv p,€fivr)- 
fiévoç riva en /coXa/cevaets rj (f>o/3rjo-rj ; 

26 'AXXà OeXœ tcaÔrjcrÔai ottov oi o-vy/cX^n/coi. — 
'Opaç on av cavrcb Grevoyj^p^av rrapkyeis, o~v 

27 aavrbv ÔX[/3ei<; ; — Ilcoç ovv âXXcos Oeoùpijaœ 
/caXwç ev rœ àfKpiâedrpcp ; — AvOpoyrre, ical /âi] 
Oecopet koX où fii) dXiftfjç. ri rrpdyfxara €%et<? ; 
r) fiLKpbv e/càeÇai /cal à^detar]^ ri)? dewpLaç 
/cdOiaov eh toÙç rcov cruy/cXijri/ccov rorrovs /cal 

1 A small island off Attica in the Aegean, used as a place 
of exile during the Empire. The ordinary forra is Tvapos. 

2 He refers to the grave. 
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has made a moderate amount of smoke I shall stay ; 
if too much, I go outside. For one ought to 
remeraber and hold fast to tins, that the door 
stands open. But some one savs, u Do not dwell in 
Nicopolis." I agrée not to dwell there. " Nor in 
Athens." I agrée not to dwell in Athens, either. 
"Nor in Rome." 1 agrée not to dwell in Rome, 
either. C( Dwell in Gyara." 1 I agrée to dwell 
there. But to dwell in Gyara seems to me to be 
like a great quantity of smoke in the house. I 
leave for a place where no one will prevent me from 
dwelling; for that dwelling-place stands open to 
every man. 2 And as for the last inner tunic, that 
is, my paltry body, beyond that no one has any 
authority over me, That is why Demetrius said to 
Nero, "You threaten me with death, but nature 
threatens you." If I admire my paltry body, I have 
given myself away as a slave ; if 1 admire my paltry 
property, I have given myself away as a slave ; for 
at once I show thereby to my own hurt what I can 
be caught with. Just as when the snake draws in 
his head, I say, " Strike that part of him which he is 
protecting" ; so do you be assured that your master 
will attack you at that point which you particularly 
wish to protect. If you remember ail this, whom 
will you flatter or fear any more ? 

But I wish to sit where the senators do. — Do you 
realize that you are making close quarters for 
yourself, that you are crowding yourself? — How 
else, then, shall I have a good view in the 
amphithéâtre ? — Man, do not become spectator and 
you will not be crowded. Why do you make 
trouble for yourself? Or else wait a little while, 
and when the show is over sit down among the seats 
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28 rjXtdÇov. /caôoXov yàp e/eeivov fJbèfJLvriao, oti 
êavTovs 6\l$0fJL€v, kavrovs aTevox^poOpuev, tovt 
ecrriv rà Soy/xara f/fias d\ifiei /cal GTtvoyjùpû. 

29 €7rel tl €o~tlv avrb to Xol8o pela B ] cu ; irapaurà^ 
XiÔov XoiBoper /cal tl tto trj<T€i<; ; av ovv ris <2>ç 
XlOoç à/covy, tl o<£e\oç tw Xoc&opovvTL ; av S' 
%XV r *i v àcrûéveiav tov Xotèopov/^ivov 6 XoiSopcov 

30 hrifiâdpaVy totc àvvei tl, " irepicy^icrov avTov?* 
tl XeyeLç avTov ; to i/icitlov Xdfie, TrepLO"%LO~ov. 

31 " vftpLV col TreTTOLrjKay /caXa><; aoi yévoiTo. raO- 
Ta e/xeXera Hœ/cpaTt]*;, &La tovto ev e^œv 
irpocrduirov àel Blgt€X€l. t)/jL€l<: Se OeXo/Mev irâvTa 
fjuaSXov àcr/ceîv /cal pueXeTav rj ôVfwç airapairo- 

32 &lo~tol /cal èXevôepot icrofieôa. " irapdSo^a Xé- 
yovaw ol (f)L\ô<TO(l>OL" èv Se Ta?ç aWatç Tkyyais 
ov/c eaTL TrapdèoÇa ; /cal tl irapahoÇoTepov Igtlv 
r\ tcevTeiv tivoç tov bfyOaXfjiov, ïva thy ; eï tk 

àir€Lp(p TCOV laTpLKCOV TOVTO CLTTeVy OVK CLV /CaT€' 

33 yéXa tov XéyovTos ; tl ovv ÔavpaaTov el /cal iv 
<f>LXocro(f>la 7roXXà tcov àXrjOcôv irapdho^a ^aiverraL 
roiç diïdpoL^ ; 

fCÇ ', TtÇ 6 ftuùTLfCOS VOfLOÇ / 

1 'AvayLyvdûŒfcovTos Se roùç viroôerLKom e$7?' 

No/iOÇ V7TO0€TLfc6<î €0~TL KoX oCtOÇ TO Ù/cÔXovÔoV 

Trj vTrodeaeL r napahk*)(ç.o~dat. iroXv irpÔTepov Se 



1 One of the typical forms of argumentation upon which 
the Stoics laid great stress. The subject is treated at 
considérable length in I. 7. 
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of the senators and sun yourself. For in gênerai 
remember this — that we ♦ crowd ourselves, we make 
close quarters for ourselves, that is to say, the 
décisions of our will crowd us and make us close 
quarters. Why, what is this matter of being 
reviled ? Take your stand by a stone and revile it ; 
and what effect will you produce? If, then, a man 
Iistens like a stone, what profit is there to the 
reviler? But if the reviler has the weakness of the 
reviled as a point of vantage, then he does 
accomplish something. " Strip him." VVhy do you 
say e him'} Take his cloak and strip that off. "I 
have outraged you." Much good may it do you ! 
This is what Socrates practised, and that is why he 
always wore the same expression on his face. But 
we prefer to practise and rehearse anything rather 
than how to be untrammelled and free. "The 
philosophers talk paradoxes/' you say. But are 
there not paradoxes in the other arts ? And what 
is more paradoxical than to lance a man in the eye in 
order that he may see ? If anyone said this to a 
man who was inexperienced in the art of surgery, 
would he not laugh at the speaker ? What is there 
to be surprised at, then, if in philosophy also many 
things which are true appear paradoxical to the 
inexperienced ? 

CHAPTER XXVI 

What is the rule of life ? 

As some one was reading the hypothetical argu- 
ments, 1 Epictetus said, This also is a law governing 
hypothèses — that we must accept what the hypothesis 
or premiss demands. But much more important is 
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vofioç f3i(OTiKÔ<; iariv oJtoç to à/côXov&ov rfi 

2 <f)VCT€t TTpCLTTG.IV* 61 yàp €7rl TTŒCTJ^ vXtj? fCCU 7T6pL- 

<jTa<T€(jô<s /3ov\ofAeôa T7}pr\aai to kutu <f>vo~Lv t SfjXov 

OTL iv TTaVTÏ CTT O^OLCT T eOV TOV fI7]T€ TO àfCoXovdoV 

e/c^vyeïv {Lifte nrapahé^aaOaL to jiayppLevov. 

3 TTpù)Tov ovv €7tI ttJç Oeœpiaç yvp,vdÇovaLV rjfiât; 
01 (f)t\6cro<f)oi 07T0V paov, etTa ovTœs eirï Ta 
^aXeirc^Tepa âyovaiv evTavQa yàp oùSév êo~Ti to 
àvOéXicov o)ç 7r/7oç to àKQ\ov6r)Gai TOiÇ èièacTtco- 
fiévoL^,iir\ he tcùv fitcoTCKÛv 7roXXà Ta TrepLairoiVTa* 

4 yeXoîos ovv 6 Xeya)v nrpoiTov /3ovXeo~6aL èir ifcel- 
vcov où yàp paècov àpyjzaQai airo tù)v ^aXerra)- 

5 T€pa)v. fcaï tovtov aTroXoyLcrfiov eSet <j)ép€iv 7rpàç 
toÙç yoveîç toi;ç àyavaKrovvia^ eir\ tg5 (piXoaofaîv 
Ta T€/cva. " ovkovv âpLapTavœ, TrdT€p t /cal où/c olBa 
to €7rc/3dXXov ifiavTCû /cal rrpocrfjfcov' el fiev oùSè 
fiaÛi]Tov iaTiv oùSè BiSaKTov, tl /jlol èyfcaXeîs ; 
el Bè hthaKTov, hlhaaice* el Se o~v pur) Svvaaac, 
a</>eç fie fiaôeîv irapà rcov XeyovTœv elSivat. 

6 irreï tl èo/ceîs ; otl 0é\œv TrepLirlnTco tcafeœ /cal 
aTTOTvyyàvùy tov àyadov ; fit} yévoLro. tl ovv 

7 icTTL to aÏTiov tov apuapTaveLv p,e ; rj âyvoia, où 
deXeis ovv aTroÛcûpLai ttjv âyvoiav ; Tiva Trcoirore 
opyr) ièlèa^e Ta tcvjBepv^rucd, Ta fiouai/cd ; rà 
fitMTi/cà ovv 8ià ttjv bpyr\v aov So/cel? otl 
fjLaOrfo-ofiai ; " 

8 TawTa i/celva) fiovû) Xéyetv eÇeaTL tû> ToiavTrjv 

9 èiTL^oXrjv €P))voxotl. el Se Ttç pbôvov eTTLheiKvv- 
adai 0eXû)v iv GvpjKoaL(ù otl oîêev tol»ç viro- 
0€tlkov<; àvayiyvdùaiceL TavTa fcaï npoo-ép^eTat 
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the folîowing law of life — that we must do what 
nature demands. For if we wisli in every matter and 
circumstance to observe what is in accordance with 
nature, it is manifest that in everything we should 
make it our aim neither to avoid that which nature 
demands, nor to aceept that which is in conflîct with 
nature. The philosophers, therefore, exercise us 
first in the theory where there is less difficulty, and 
then after that lead us to the more difficult matters ; 
for in theory there is nothing which holds us back 
from folîowing what we are taught, but in the 
aflfairs of life there are many things which draw us 
away. He is ridiculous, then, who says that he 
wishes to begin with the latter ; for it is not easy to 
begin with the more difficult things. And this is 
the defence that we ought to présent to sucli parents 
as are angry because their children studv philosophy. 
"Very well then, father, I go astray, not knowing 
what is incumbent upon me or what my duty is. 
Now if this is a thing that can neither be taught nor 
learned, why do you reproach me ? But if it can be 
taught, teach me ; and if you cannot do this, allow 
me to learn from those who profess to know. 
Really, what is your idea? That I intentionally fall 
into evil and miss the good ? Far from it ! What, 
then, is the cause of my going astray? Ignorance. 
Very well, do you not want me to put away my 
ignorance ? Whom did anger ever teach the art of 
steering, or music ? Do you think, then, that your 
anger will make me learn the art of living? " 

Only he can so speak who has applied himself 
to philosophy in such a spirit. But if a man reads 
upon the subject and resorts to the philosophers 
merely because he wants to make a display at a 
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toZç (fiiXocrocfoois, oJtoç âXXo ri irpdacret fj ïva 
avTov awyicX'qTifcos TrapaKaTafceLjAevo*; daufiday ; 

10 ifceî yap tû> ovti al pbeydXai vXal elcri fcaX oi 
ivÛâhe itXovtoi ètceî iralyvia $okovo~iv. ècà tov- 
to ifceî 8vo~koXov KpaTrjcrai rœv avroù (pavraatcùv, 

11 ottov rà èKGeiovTa 1 fieydXa. iyd> riva oïSa 
fcXalovTa y Ei7racj>poStTov tcùv yovdrcov âiTTÔfxevov 
/cal Xéyovra TaXai7Tù)peîv àTroXeXeî^dai yàp 
avrq> firjSev, el fir) êfcarbv TrevTTjKOVTa fivptdSas. 

12 tl ovv o 'Ei7ra(f)p68iTO<; ; fcaTeyeXaaev a>ç vpLeîs ; 
ov' àXX* €7ri0av/ido-a<; Xeyei " raXaç, ttc5ç ovv 
i(riùû7ra<; t 7r<wç e/capTepecç ; " 

13 Ta/ja^aç 2 Se tov àvayiyvdxrtcovTa toÙç viroOe- 
tlkovs /cal yeXdaavros tov birodefiévov avrœ ttjv 
àvdyvwaiv XeavTov, e<fii], KarayeXâ^* ov irpoeyv- 
/xvacras tov veavio~fcov ovS* eyvcos el hvvarai tov- 
rotç Trapa/coXovOeîv, â\V d><; àvayvdtGTr) airQ) 

14 XPV^ ™ oivy efyrj, jirj^ èvva/xevT} hiavoia avfjb- 
7T€7rX€y/jiévov èiriicpiaei irapateoXovOeîv eiraivov 
Trca-Tcvofiev, ^rôyov irio-Tevofiev, èiritepiaiv irepl 
tù)v KaXws y) kclk&s yivo/xévcov ; tcdv Tiva tca/ccos 
Xèyr) t ovtoç €7ri(TTp€(f)€Tat f kclv etraivri Tiva, eVa/- 
p€Tai ; iv TOiç ovtcos fAtfcpots /xi) evpiafctùv to 

15 rçç ; avTTj ovv àpyr\ tov (juXoao^eîv, alo-6r]cn<; 
tov IBlov rjye/xovi/cov ttcos e^er fiera yap to 

1 Schweighàuser : 4k€Î 6vt<x S. % Schenkl : . . pâ£as S. 
3 Upton : xp« S. 4 Schweighauser : rrjt S. 



1 i.e., in the simple life of Nicopolis it is easy to use philo- 
sophie doctrines to live by ; in Rome the temptation is strong 
to use them for achieving social distinction. 

1 That is, the reason ; compare note on I. 15, 4. 
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banquet of his knowledge of hypothetical arguments, 
what else is he doing but trying to win the admiration 
of some senator sitting by his side ? For there in 
Rome are found in tmth the great resources, while 
the riches of Nicopolis look to them like mere 
child's-play. 1 Hence it is difficult there for a man 
to control his own external impressions, since the 
distracting influences at Rome are great. I know a 
certain man who clung in tears to the knees of 
Epaphroditus and said that he was in niisery ; for he 
had nothing left but a million and a half sesterces. 
What, then, did Epaphroditus do ? Did he laugh at 
him as you are laughing ? No ; he only said, in a 
tone of amazement, " Poor man, how, then, did you 
manage to keep silence ? How did you endure it ? " 

Once when he had disconcerted the student who 
was reading the hypothetical arguments, and the one 
who had set the other the passage to read laughed 
at him, Epictetus said to the latter, " You are 
laughing at yourself. You did not give the young 
man a preliminary training, nor discover whether he 
was able to follow thèse arguments, but you treat 
him merely as a reader. Why is it, then/' he added, 
"that to a mind unable to follow a judgement upon 
a complex argument we entrust the assigning of 
praise or blâme, or the passing of a judgement upon 
what is done well or ill ? If such a person speaks ill 
of another, does the man in question pay any attention 
to him, or if he praises another, is the latter elated ? 
when the one who is dispensing praise or blâme is 
unable, in matters as trivial as thèse, to fmd the 
logical conséquence ? This, then, is a starting point 
in philosophy — a perception of the state of one's own 
governing principle 2 ; for when once a man realizes 
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yvcovai on àadevéos ovk en OeXrjcrei j^pr^adai 

16 avrœ 7rpoç rà fxeydXa. vvv 8è firf èvvâ/Jievoi 
nves rov -tywfibv KarairLvetv avvralçiv àyopd- 
cravres èirLftâXXovrai eaôleiv. Bià rovro €/jlov(tlv 
r) direirrovaiv eïra arp6<f)0L Kal Kardppoiat Kal 

17 rrvperoL ehei & icfriarrdveiv, el hvvavrai. àXX* 
èv fiev Oeœpta paSiov èÇeXéyÇat rov ovk eîBora, 
èv èè roîç fearà rov /3lov ovre irapé^ei kavrbv 

18 Ttç èXèyx<p tov r èÇeXéy^avra fiicrov/uev. 6 Se 
2oj/fpaT?;ç eXeyev àve^èraarov filov firj ÇrjV. 



kÇ '. Uoaaxcos ai ^avraaLai yivovrai /cal riva 
irpôyeipa irpos avra% 1 fBorjûijfjLara irapa- 
crKevaaréov ; 

1 Terpa^wç al 4>avraaLai yivovrai rjfûv rj yàp 
ecrn riva Kal ol/t&jç cfyaiverat 17 ovk ovra obhe <pai- 
verai on eanv fj êan Kal ov (fiaiverai rj ovk ecrn 

2 Kal fyaiverai. Xoittov èv irào-i rovrois evarox^ 
epyov ècrrl rov 7T67raièev/JL€vov. n S' àv y rb 
6Xî/3ov, €K€LV(p 8eî irpoGayeiv ttjv fioîfôetav. 6L 
cro<j)L<TfjLaTa ?5/xâç Uvppa)veia Kal 'AKaSypatKa 
rà 0Xi/3ovrd ianv, eKelvois Trpoadycûpbev rt]V 

3 ffoifôeiav et al rœv irpay\xdr<ûv iriôavorrjre*;, 
KaO' aç fyalverai nva àyaOà ovk ovra, e/eeî ttjv 
fioîjôetav ^rjTCôfjLev* ei e#oç iarl rb dXÎ/Sov, irpos 

1 Meibom (after Wolf) : aùrà S. 

1 cf. Plato, Apology, 38 A : àvc^rao-ros j8fo$ où Bi(arbs 

àvdpXTTCj). 
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that it is weak, he will no longer wish to employ it 
upon great matters. But as it is, some who are 
unable to swallow the riiorsel buy a whole treatise 
and set to work to eat that. Consequently they 
throw up, or have indigestion ; after that corne colics 
and fluxes and fevers. But they ought first to have 
considered whether they have the requisite capacity. 
However, in a matter of tlieory it is easy enough to 
confute the man who does not know, but in the affairs 
of life a man does not submit himself to confutation, 
and we hate the person who has confuted us. But 
Socrates used to tell us not to live a life unsubjected 
to examination. 1 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

In koiv many tvays do the external impressions arise, and 
what aids should we have ready ai hand lo deal 
tmth them ? 

The external impressions corne to us in four ways ; 
for either things are, and seem so to be ; or they are 
not, and do not seem to be, either ; or they are, and 
do not seem to be ; or they are not, and yet seem to be. 
Consequently, in ail thèse cases it is the business of 
the educated man to hit the mark. But whatever be 
the thing that distresses us, against that we ought 
to bring up our reinforcements. If the things that 
distress us are sophisms of Pyrrho and the Academy, 
let us bring up our reinforcements against them ; 
if they are the plausibilities of things, whereby we 
are led to think that certain things are good when 
they are not, let us seek reinforcements at that 
point ; if the thing that distresses us is a habit, 
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4 i/ceîvo T7}v ftorjôeiav àvevpicrfceiv ireiparéov. tL 
ovv 7r/3oç e#oç eariv ebpLaiceiv jBor']6r)fia ; to 

5 èvavrlov €#oç. àteoveLs tcûp IBmùtwv XeyovTOiv 
" TaXaç i/ceîvos, àireôavev âirœXeTO 6 iraTTjp 
avTov, 7} firjTrip* ige/coirr), àXXà tcai âwpos fcal 

6 èjrl ^ei^ç." aicQVGQv tcûv ivavTiwv Xoy(ôv> àirô- 
airaaov aeavTov tovtcov tû)v (fieovcov, àvTiôes ra> 
eÔei ro ivavrLov e#oç. irpos toÙç ao^nariKov^ 
Xoyovç ra Xoyttcà /cal rrjv èv tovtols yvfivaaiav 
/cal Tptfijjv, 7rpoç Taç tù)V irpayfxaTCùV itiBavo- 
TrjTas Taç ir poX^ets èvapyeh io-firjyfjiévas /cal 
7rpo)(€Lpov<; e^eiv hei. 

7 rf Orav dâvaios (j)alvrjTai /ca/cov} tt po^upov 
è'xeiv on rà ica/ca è/cfcXiveiv tcaôrjtcei /cal àv- 

8 aytcaîov 6 ddvaros. ti yap 7toctj(TO) ; ttov yàp 
avjov <j)vyco ; earco ifiè elvai Sapirr^hova tov 
tov Atoç, ïv ovtûx; yevval(ù<i eïiroy (t àireXdo^v 
rj auToç àpLCTTevaaL OeXco rj âXXay irapaa^elv 
à(f>opfi?jv tov âpiaT€V(Tar el firj hvvajiai /caTOp- 
Ûcoaai ti avros, où <f)0ovT]<Tût) âXXa) tov Troifjaai 
ti yevvaîov" €œtco Tavra virèp rjfiâs, è/celvo ov 

9 TTLTTTet etç rffMcis ; ical ttov <f>vyco top QâvaTOv ; 
fir)vvaaT€ fiot, tt)v ^œpap, fÀ7)vvaaT€ àvÔpcôirovs, 
eiç oôç àireX6(û ) eh ovs ov TrapaftdXXet, firjvvaaTe 

1 Meibom (after Wolf) : tcaKhv S. 

1 And therefore not an evil. 

2 A paraphrase of Homer, Jliad, XII. 3*28. 
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we should try to hunt up the reinforcements with 
which to oppose that. What reinforcements, then, 
is it possible to find with which to oppose habit ? 
Why, the contrary habit. You hear the common 
folk saying, " That poor man ! He is dead ; his 
father perished, and his mother ; he was eut ofF, yes, 
and before his time, and in a foreign land." Listen 
to the arguments on the other side, tear yourself 
away from thèse expressions, set over against one 
habit the contrary habit. To meet sophistic argu- 
ments we must have the processes of logic and the 
exercise and the familiarity with thèse ; against the 
plausibilities of things we must have our precon- 
ceptions clear, polished like weapons, and ready at 
hand. 

When death appears to be an evil, we must have 
ready at hand the argument that it is our duty to 
avoid evils, and that death is an inévitable thing. 1 
For what can I do? Where shall I go to escape 
it? Suppose that I am Sarpedon the son of Zeus, 
in order that I may nobly say, as he did : " Seeing 
that I have left my home for the war, I wish either 
to win the prize of valour myself, or else to give 
someone else the chance to win it ; if I am unable 
to succeed in something myself, I shall not begrudge 
another the achievement of some noble deed."* 
Granted thatsuch an actas Sarpedon's is beyond us, 
does not the other alternative fall within the 
compass of our powers? 3 And where can I goto 
escape death ? Show me the country, show me the 
people to whom I may go, upon whom death does 
not corne ; show me a magie charm against it If 

* i.e., if we cannot act as nobly as Sarpedon, we can 
atleast think rationally about death, connting it no evil. 
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èiraotS^v el pur) e%<», rl pe BeXere irotelv ; ov 

10 Svvapai rbv Bâvarov àiro^vyetv rb <fio/3eî<T0at 
avrov fjbrj âTTO^vyo), àXX* àrroQâvv) irevdoiv tcai 
rpépwv ; avrrj yàp yéVecrtç irâBovs 6eXeiv n tcai 

11 fit} ylveaôai. evôev àv p,ev Svvcop,ai Ta ëVroç 
pieranBévai irpbs rrjv ftovXrjaiv rrjv èpavrov, 
pœrarldrjpi' el Se fxi), rbv èpiroSl^ovra i/crv- 

12 (pXœaai 6eXco. irecjiv/ce yàp 6 âvdpQ)7ros p,t) vtto- 
peveiv àfyaipeîaôai rov àyadov, prj viropéveiv 

13 7repL7TL7rT€iv rq> /ca/cw. eîra rb reXeuraîov, orav 
prjre rà rrpâypara peradelvai Svvrjdco firjre rbv 
epLTroSlÇovra €/crv<f)Xù)aai t /caÛr}p,ai tcai creva* /cal 
ov Svvapai XoiSopoo,- rbv Ata tcai toi>ç 6eov<; tovs 
aXXovs* el yàp purj €7riarpe<f>ovrat pov, rL epuol /cal 

14 avTOÎç ; "val' à)OC àaeftrjs €Q"p" n ovv p,oi 
■^eîpov earai, œv ean poi vvv ; rb avvoXov 
èfcelvov pefJLvrjadaiy on, eàv prj ev ra> avrw y to 
€Vo~e/3è<; /cal o~vp<frepov, ov Svvarai a-codrjvai rb 
evo-e/3e<; ev tivl. ravra oir So/ceî erreiyovra ; 

15 'Epxeo'ffcù tcai airavrarco Uvppd>veio<; tcai 'A#a- 
SrjpaiKOS. eycô pev yàp rb epbbv p,épos ov/c âyco 
a^oXrjv 7rpb<; ravra ovSè Svvapuai o-vvrjyoprjcrac 

16 crvvi]0ela. el /cal irepl àypiSlov rrpaypiâriov 
el)(pv, âXXov àv irapefcâXeaa rbv crvvr)yop?]o~ovra. 

17 rlvi ovv àp/covp,ai ; raï /carà rbv roirov. 7tû>ç 
puev aï a Oyais ylverai, rrorepav Si oXcov rj àirb 
pLepovs, ïo~o)<; ov/c oîSa àiroXoylaaaOai, rapàaaei 
Se pe àptftorepa. on S' èyà> /cal av ov/c èapÀv oi 

18 abroi, Xlav àtcpificos olSa. irôOev rovro ; ovSé- 
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I have noue, what do you wish me to do ? I cannot 
avoid death. Instead of avoiding the fear of it, shall 
I die in lamentation and trembling? For the origin 
of sorrow is this — to wish for something that does not 
corne to pass. Therefore, if I can change externals 
according to my own wish, I change them ; but if I 
cannot, I am ready to tear out the eyes of the man 
who stands in my way. For it is raan's nature not 
to endure to be deprived of the good, not to endure 
to fall into the evil. Then, finally, when I can 
neither change the circumstances, nor tear out the 
eyes of the man who stands in my way, I sit down 
and groan, and revile whom I can — Zeus and the 
rest of the gods; for if they do not care for me, 
what are they to me? " Yes," you say, "but that 
will be impious of you." What, then, shall I get that 
is worse than what I have now ? In short, we must 
remember this — that unless piety and self-interest 
be conjoined, piety cannot be maintained in any 
man. Do not thèse considérations seem urgent ? 

Let the follower of Pyrrho or of the Academy 
corne and oppose us. Indeed I, for my part, have 
no leisure for such matters, nor can I act as advocate 
to the commonly received opinion. If I had a petty 
suit about a mere bit of land, I should have called in 
some one else to be my advocate. With what évi- 
dence, then, am I satisfied ? With that whîch 
belongs to the matter in hand. To the question 
how perception arises, whether through the whole 
body, or from some particular part, perhaps I do not 
know how to give a reasonable answer, and bot h 
views perplex me. But that you and I are not the 
same persons, I know very certainly. Whence do I 
get this knowledge ? When I want to swallow 
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irore Karairlveiv n OéXcov ifeeî (pepcd rov ^cù/jlov, 
àXX ovBéiror âprov ûéXcov Xafieîv ro adpov 

eXa/Bov, àXX* àel iirl rov âprov epy(pfjuat 7r/joç 

19 (tkottov. 1 vfieîs B 1 avrol oi t<xç aiaû^aei^ dvat- 
povvT€<; âXXo ri TToieire ; t/ç vjjlcûv eh fîaXaveiov 

20 àiréXdeiv 6êXœv etç fivXcova àTrrfXdev ; — T/ ovv ; 
ov Bel fcarà Bvvajuiv Kal rovrcov avri^ea-Oai, rov 
rt)pr\uai rrjv avvtfôeiav, rov Tre^pâ^Oai 7rpoç rà 

21 kclt avrils; — Kal tiç àvnXeyet ; dXXà rov 
Bvvdfievov, rov cr^oXd^ovra* rov Bè rpkpovra koI 
rapacrcrofievov Kal prjjvvfxevov eacoOev rr}v tcaphiav 
âXXœ tlvI Bel TTpoaevtccupeiv. 

ter}'. r 'On oit Beî x a ^ e7TalveLV àv&pcôTrots, Kal 
riva rà fiiKpà Kal fieydXa êv àvÛpcôTrois ; 

1 Tl ècrriv aïriov rov avjKarariÛeaûal rivi ; rb 

2 (fyaiveadai on vndp^ei, tg5 ovv (f>aivofiêva> on 
oi% vrrdpyei avyKararLdeaôai ov% olov Te. Bià 
ri; on ff <pvais aiirr] 2 iarl t^ç Btavoias, roîç 
fièv àXrjdéaiv èinvevetv, rots Bè -^revBecri Bvaape- 

3 o~r£ÎVy irpos Bè rà âBrfka èiré^eiv. rtç rovrov 
Triant ; "rrâôçy ei Bvvaaat, vvv on vv% ècrtv" 
ov% olov Te. " diroiraOe on fjfiépa êcrriv." ov^ 
olov Te. " rrdÔe rj àtroirade àrrb rov àprLovs 

4 eîvai touç darépaç" ovx olov Te. orav ovv Ttç 

1 Schweighâuser : vpoKoirrœv S. 3 Wolf : avr* S. 

1 The accompanying gesture explained the allusion, which 
was probably to the eye and the mouth, as in II. 20, 28. 
A Cynic like Diogenes would very likely have illustrated 
his point in a somewhat coarser fashion ; and this is not 
impossible in the présent instance. 

2 The Pyrrhonists, or Sceptics. 
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something, I never take the morsel to that place 
but to this 1 ; when I wish to take bread I never 
take sweepingSj but I ahvays go after the bread as to 
a mark. And do jou yourselves, 2 who take away 
the évidence of the sensés, do anything else ? Who 
among y ou when he wish es to go to a bath goes to 
a mill instead ? — AVhat then ? Ought we not to the 
best of our ability hold fast also to this — maintain, 
that is, the commonly received opinion, and be 
on our guard against the arguments that seek to 
overthrow it ? — And who disputes that ? But only 
the man who has the power and the leisure should 
dévote himself to thèse studies ; while the man who 
is trembling and perplexed and whose heart is 
broken within him, ought to dévote his leisure to 
something else. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

That we ought not to be angry with mai ; and what are 
the Utile things and the great among men ? 

What is the reason that we assent to anything ? 
The fact that it appears to us to be so. It is 
impossible, therefore, to assent to the thing that 
appears not to be so. Why? Because this is the 
nature of the intellect — to agrée to what is true, to 
be dissatisfied with what is false, and to withhold 
judgement regarding what is uncertain. What is 
the proof of this ? " Feel, if you can, that it is now 
night." That is impossible. " Put away the feeling 
that it is day." That is impossible. "Either feel 
or put away the feeling that the stars are even 
in number." That is impossible. When, therefore, 
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av^KaraTLÔrjTai tg> yjrevSet, Xadi ort ovk r)0eXev 
yjrevSet crvyKaTadéaOac iràaa yap ^v^V âfcovaa 
5 (T-réperai tt)ç àXrjOeias, &>ç Xéyei TlXarcov àXXà 
ev avro) to i^reOSoç àXrjQés. âye eVl Se tcov 
TrpdÇecùv tl €)(OfJiev tolovtov oîov ivôdSe TO 
àXrjOèç r) to yfr€vho<; ; to tcaOrjfcov xal irapa to 
/caûrjfcov, to o~vp,<f>épov Kal to aGvpjfyopov* to kclt 

- 6 èfl€ KOI OV KCLT ipL€ KCll SaU TOVTOIÇ OfMOia. " OV 

BvvaTai ovv Tt9 hotceîv fiév, oti avp,<pépei avTW, 

7 fAT) alpeîaôai ê' avTO ou Bvvarai. 7r<wç r) 
Xéyovaa 

fcal fxav9âvoy fiev oîa Spâv fJbèXX(ù fca/cd, 
ÛvpLos Se Kpelaacov to)v èp,£)v ftovXevpLaTœv ; 

oti avTO tovto, tg> 0vp,a> yapiaacrdai /cal 
Tip,œpi']aaaôaL tov âvSpa, avp,4)opù)T€pop rjyeÎTai 

8 tov aoycrai Ta Tercva. t( val* àXX* iÇrjTrdTrjTaù" 

ov auT?) ivapyois oti i^r}7rdTr}Tai Kal où 
iroirjaer ^X? 1 ^ ^ v °v f'V S^/ei^ç, tlpi e^et 

9 dfcoXovOrjcrai rj tû> <f)aiPop,ivqy ; ovSevl. tl ovv 
^aXeir aiveis avTrj, oti TreTrXdvrjTai r) TaXalironpo^ 
7T€pl tû)V {leyicrTCûP Kal e^tç âvTL àvôpdùiTov yê- 
yovev ; ov)(l S\ ecrrep âpa, fiâXXop e\ee?ç, ft>ç 
Toyç Tv<fiXoù<? iXeovpbeVy a>ç toï)ç ^eoXouç, outwç 
tol»ç Ta KvpHoraTa T€TV<f>Xcùp,évov<î Kal airoKe^^' 
Xcùp,évov<ï ; 

10 "OcTTtç ovv tovtov ptéfiprjTai Ka0apù)<; OTI 
àvdpd)7r(p pLÇTpov irdaris irpa^ew to <f>aip6p,epop 
(Xoiirbv rj KaXâyç (paiveTat rj KaKcov et KaXcos, 

1 A rather free paraphrase of Plato, Sophistes, 228 c. 

2 Euripides, Medea, 1078-1079 ; translated by Way. 
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a man assents to a falsehood, rest assured that it 
was not his wish to assent to it as false ; " for every 
soûl is unwillingly deprived of the truth," as Plato 
says 1 ; it only seemed to him that the false was true. 
Well now, in the sphère of actions what have we 
corresponding to the true and the false here in 
the sphère of perceptions ? Duty and what is con- 
trary to duty, the profitable and the unprofitable, 
that which is appropriate to me and that which is 
not appropriate to me, and whatever is similar to 
thèse. " Cannot a man, then, think that something 
is profitable to him, and yet not choose it?" He 
cannot. How of her who says, 

Now, now, I learn what horrors I in tend : 
But passion overmastereth sober thought ? 2 

It is because the very gratification of her passion and 
the taking of vengeance on her husband she regards 
as more profitable than the saving of her children. 
" Yes, but she is deceived." Show her clearly that 
she is deceived, and she will not do it ; but so 
long as you do not show it, what else has she to 
follow but that which appears to her to be true ? 
Nothing. Why, then, are you angry with her, 
because the poor woman has gone astray in the 
greatest matters, and has been transformed from 
a human being into a viper ? Why do you not, if 
anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind 
and the hait, why do we not pity those who have 
been made blind and hait in their governing 
faculties ? 

Whoever, then, bears this clearly in mind, that 
the measure of man's every action is the impression 
of his sensés (now this impression may be formed 
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àveyfcXrjTos iartv el /ca/ccos, avrbs è^rjfjbicùrai* 
ov Svvarai yàp dXXo<; fièv elvai 6 7T€7TXavTj/jL€VO<; t 

âWoÇ S' 6 /3\ct7TTO/Z€I>Oç), OV&€vl OpyiaÔ îj(T6Tai f 

ovèevl ^aXerraveî, ovSéva XotBoprjaet, ovSéva 
puerai, ov jjLHjiqa-Uy ov Trpoa /coffret ovhevL 

11 coare /cal rà oiirco fieyaXa /cal Betvà epya ravrrfv 
e%€i rrjv àpxfiv, ro <fiaivop,€vov ; ravrrjv ovS' 

12 aXXrjv. rj 'I?uàç ovSév iartv rj ^avracria /cal 
%pr\Gi<i <f>avraaicov. i<j)dvr] rw 'AXeÇdvSpoy dira- 
yeiv tov MeveXdov rrjv yvvaî/ca, i(j)dvri rfj 

13 'EiXevrj d/coXovOrjaai avrœ. et ovv ê<pdv7] râ> 
MeveXdû) rraOeîv on /cepèos èarl roiavrrjs yvvai- 
/eoç arep7]ôj]vat t r àv iyévero ; àiroX(oXei r} 

14 *lXtà<; ov fjbovov dXXà /cal rj y Ohvo~o~eia. — ' E/e 
roiovrov ovv (Aitcpov 7T pdy yzaroç rjpryjrac Ta 
TTjXifcavra ; — Tlva Se tcal Xeyetç rà rrjXi/cavra ; 
TroXéfAovs /cal . ardo-eis /cal dircoXeias 7roXXcov 
àv6pa>7T(ùv /cal /caraa/ca(pà<; ttoXsgùv ; /cal rl fiéya 

15 e^ei ravra ; — Ovhév ; — Tl S' e%ei fieya iroXXovs 
/3ov<; àiroOaveiv /cal iroXXà rrpojBara tcal iroXXàs 
KaXiàs ^eXiBovwv t) 7reXapycov i/ii7rpr]a0rjvai /cal 

16 KaracrKa(f)ïjvai ;• — -Ofioia ovv iart ravra i/cel- 
voiç ; — f Ofxoiôrara, crcofiara arroiXero àvOpco- 
ttcùv /cal /3ocov /cal irpo^drœv, oî/crj/jbdria 

17 4ve7rp)]Œ0r) àvôpwTTCùv /cal ireXapycùv veoao-iaL* 
ri fiéya t) heivov ; ?/ Beîljov puoi ro 8ia<j>êp€ù oi/cia 

1 i.e., not merely does suffering always follow error, but 
it is also morally unthinkable that one man's error can cause 
another "suffering,'' in the Stoic sensé; or, in other words, 
no man can be injured (as Socrates believed ; cf I. 29, 18) 
or made to " suffer " except by his own act {cf. § 23). It is 
this fundamental moral postulate of the Stoica which led 
tbem to classify so many of the ills of life which one person 
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rightly or wrongly ; if rightly, the man is blameless; 
if wrongly, the man himself pays the penalty ; for it 
is impossible that the man who has gone astray, is 
one person, while the man who suffers is another x ), — 
whoever remembers this, I say, will not be enraged 
at anyone, will not be angry with anyone, will not 
revile anyone, will not blâme, nor hate, nor take 
offence at anyone. So you conclude that such great 
and terrible things have their origin in this — the 
impression of one's sensés ? In this and nothing 
else. The Iliad is nothing but a sense-impression 
and a poet's use of sense-impressions. There came 
to Alexander an impression to carry ofF the wife of 
Menelaus, and an impression came to Helen to 
follow him. Now if an impression had led Menelaus 
to feel that it was a gain to be deprived of such a 
wife, what would have happened ? We should have 
lost not merely the Iliad, but the Odyssey as well. — 
Then do matters of such great import dépend upon 
one that is so small ? — But what do you mean by 
" matters of such great import " ? Wars and factions 
and deaths of many men and destructions of cities ? 
And what is there great in ail this? — What, nothing 
great in this? — Why, what is there great in the 
death of many oxen and many sheep and the 
burning and destruction of many nests of swallows 
or storks? — Is there any similarity between this and 
that? — A great similarity. Men's bodies perished 
in the one case, and bodies of oxen and sheep in the 
other. Petty dwellings of men were burned, and so 
were nests of storks. What is there great or 
dreadful about that? Or else show me in what 

does actually cause to another as not real evils {cf. §§ 26-8), 
but kltâtpopa, " things indiffèrent." cf. I. 9, 13 ; I. 30, 2, etc. 
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àv0pa)7rov kcll veoacrià irékapyov a>ç oÏk7)o~l<$. — 

18 "OyiOiov ovv iari 7reXapyb<; kclï âvÔpcûiro^ ; — Tt 
Xéyeis ; tcarà rb acofia o/jlolotcltov ttXtjv on fxev 
€k BoKG>v kcl\ Kepa/xiBœv fcai irXtv9(ùv oIkoS obéirai 
rà ol/ci&ia, rj S' ifc pâfihtûv /cal irrjXov. 

19 OvBevï ovv Siacfyepei âvOpcùiro^ ireXapyov ; — 
M/) yévocro* àXXà tovtocs ov SiCMpépei, — Tlvl 

20 ovv èiacpépei ; — ZtjTei kcll evprfaeis, on aXXtp 
8ia(j)ép€i. opa fit) tg> irapaKoXovOeîv olç iroiel, 
opa fjLtj tcù icoiv(ùviK(p, fit) tû!) irtarcù, tû) aîSijfiovi, 

21 tû) àacpaXeî, to> auverai. ttov ovv rb /jbéya èv 
àvdpcùTTois fcaicbv tccà àyaôov ; ottov rj 8ta<f>opà. 
âv a(pÇr)rai tovto kol Tr€piTeT€i)(icrfi€VOV fiévrj 
/cal fxrj 8ia(f>6eLp7]Tai to alhrjfiov firjSè rb Triarbv 
fjbijèè rb awerôv, rore aœ^eTai kclI a^ToV âv S' 
àiroXXvrjTai tl tovtcùv /cal èKiroXiopKTjrai, rore 

22 kcll avrbç aTToWvTCU. /cal rà fieydXa irpây- 
fiara iv tovtg) èarlv, eirraiaev jAeyaka 6 'AXé- 
ÇavSpoÇy ot iirrfkôov vavalv 1 ol "EXX^eç /cal 
ore kiropOovv tt)v Tpoiav koX ore ol â8eX<f)ol 

23 avrov àirclùXXvvro ; ot^a/Aû)?* Si àXXorpLov yàp 
ëpyov TTTaLei oùSe/ç* àXXà rore ireXapyôùv veoa- 
Giai eiropQovvro, irralap.a S' rjv, ore àircoXeae 
rbv alèyjfiova, rbv iricnôv, rbv cpiXoÇevov, rbv ko- 

24 o-fjuov. 7t6t eirraiaev 6 'A%tXXei;ç ; ore àireÛavev 

1 C. Schenkl: 4ttt}\9*^ <pa<riv S. 
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respect a man's house and a stork's nest differ as a 
place of habitation. — ls there any similarity between 
a stork and a man ? — What is that you say ? As far 
as the body is concerned, a great similarity ; except 
that the petty houses of men are made of beams and 
tiles and bricks, but the nest of a stork is msde of 
sticks and clay. 

Does a inan, then, differ in no wise from a stork ? 
— Far from it ; but in thèse matters he does not 
differ. — ln what wise, then, does he differ? — Seek 
and you will find that he differs in some other 
respect. See whether it be not in his under- 
standing what he does, see whether it be not in his 
capacity for social action, in his faithfulness, his self- 
respect, his steadfastness, his security from error, his 
intelligence. Where, then, is the great evil and 
the great good among men ? Just where the 
différence is ; and if that élément wherein the différ- 
ence lies be preserved and stands firm and well 
fortified on every side, and neither his self- respect, 
nor his faithfulness, nor his intelligence be destroyed, 
then the man also is preserved ; but if any of thèse 
qualities be destroyed or taken by storm, then the 
man also is destroyed. And it is in this sphère that 
the great things are. Did Alexander come to his 
great fall when the Hellènes assailed Troy wiui 
their ships, and when they were devastating the 
land, and when his brothers were dying? Not at 
ail ; for no one cornes to his fall because of another's 
deed ; but what went on then was merely the 
destruction of storks' nests. Nay, he came to his 
fall when he lost his self-respect, his faithfulness, 
his respect for the laws of hospitality, his decency 
of behaviour. When did Achilles come to his fall? 
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6 TLaTpofeXos ; fxr) ykvoiTO* àXX* ore œpyiÇeTO, ore 
fcopacriSiov eiekaev, ôV èirekdÔero orc irdpecrTiv 
ovk èirl to èptofievaç /crâaÛai, aXV èirl to TroXe- 

25 fi€Ïv. tclvt iarl rà àvOpcùTn/cà irTaio-fiara, tovto 

è<JTLV t) TTOXùOpfda, TOVTO €0~TI KOI CLG KCL(f)rj t OTCLV 

rà Soyfiara tcl 6p0à KaOaiprjrcu, otclv ifceîva 

26 &ia<f>0€lpr}TCU. — -Orav ovv yvvaÎKeç âycovrat koÏ 
naiSla a^a\wnfî/T ai fcal orav avrol /caTCUHpd- 

27 Çcovrai, ravra ovk ean tccucà ; — TloOev tovto 
irpoaho^âÇçis ; fcàfiè BiSa^ov. — Ov' àXXà 7r60ev 

28 av Xéyeis oti ovk €<tti kœkcl ; — "EXOcofxev èirl 
tovç icavôva^t cpépe ràç TrpoXrjyJreis. 

Aià tovto yap ovk €o~tiv LKavâx; ôav^dcrai rb 
yLvofievov. oirov fîâprj Kplvai 8èXofxev t ovk cIkt] 

29 KpLvofxev ottov tcl evdéa kclÏ o~Tpej3\d f ovk €lktj. 
a7rXci)ç ottov 8ia(f>épei r)fûv yvœvai to kcltcl tov 
tottov àXrjdés, ovèe7ro6 y t)/jlù)v ouSeïç ovèev eiKrj 

30 Troirjaei. ottov Se to irpwTOv koi fiovov aïriov 
ècFTi tov KCtTopÛovv r) àfiapTaveiv, tov eipoelv r) 
Svcrpoeîv, tov aTV^eîv rj evTv^eîv, ivffdSe fxôvov 
eÏKaloL kol 7rpo7T€T€Î<;. ovBafMOV ofiocov tl ÇvyS, 
ovSa/JLOv o/ÀOiov tl kclvovi, dXXd ti i<f)dvr) KCU 

31 evOvs iroiâ) to (fiavev. Kpelcrcrcùv y dp Ufxi tov 
'At afiéfivovos r) tov 'A^iXXécoç, ïv eKeîvoi fxèv 
8ià to aKoXovdrjaai to*ç §aivo\xkvoi<; tolclvtci 

KCLKCL TTOLljaCùai Kdl TîdôtùClV, ifXOÏ Bè àpKTj 1 TO 

1 ju^ before àpitri deleted by Schweighâuser. 
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When Patroclus died ? Far from it ; but when 
Achilles himself was enraged, when he was crying 
about a paltry damsel, when he forgot that he was 
there, not to get sweethearts, but to make war. 
Thèse are the falls that corne to mankind, this is 
the siège of their city, this is the razing of it — when 
their correct judgements are torn down, when thèse 
are destroyed. — Then when women are driven off 
into captivity, and children are enslaved, and when 
the men themselves are slaughtered, are not ail 
thèse things evils? — -Where do you get the justi- 
fication for adding this opinion ? Let me know 
also. — No, on the contrary, do you let me know 
where you get the justification for saying that 
they are not evils? — Let us turn to our standards, 
produce your preconceptions. 

For this is why I cannot be sufficiently astonished 
at what men do. In a case where we wish to judge 
of weights, we do not judge at haphazard ; where 
we wish to judge what is straight and what is 
crooked, we do not judge at haphazard ; in short, 
where it makes any différence to us to know the 
truth in the case, no one of us will do anything at 
haphazard. Yet where there is involved the first 
and only cause of acting aright or erring, of 
prosperity or adversity, of failure or success, there 
alone are we haphazard and headlong. There I 
have nothing like a balance,, there nothing like a 
standard, but sorae sense-impression cornes and 
immediately I go and act upon it. What, ara 1 
any better than Agamemnon or Achilles — are they 
because of following the impressions of their sensés 
to do and sufFer such evils, while I am to be 
satisfied with the impression of my sensés? And 
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32 $aiv6fX€Vov ; /cal iroLa TpaywSla oXXtjv àpy))v 
è%et ; 'Arpeùç TLvpnriSov tL ggtlv ; to fyaivofJie- 
vov. Oihcirovç 2o</>o«Xéouç tL èvTiv ; to <f>aivo- 

33 fxevov. <t>oîviJ; ; to <f>atvôp,evov. 'IttttoXvtos ; 
to <f>aivofJL€vov. tovtov ovv firjSefilav iirifiéXeiav 
7roL€Îa0aL tlpoî vfûv hoiceï ; TtWç Se Xeyovrac 01 
ttclvtI tû) fyaivofiévtù aKoXovOovvTes ; — Maivo- 
fievoi. — nfxefc ovv âXXo rc Troiov/xev ; 



tcâ', Uepl evaradeias t 

1 Ovala tov àyadov Trpoacpeai*; iroiâ s rov kclkov 

2 Trpoalpeais iroiâ. tL ovv rà €/ctoç ; vXai rfj 
Trpoaipéaei, irepl âç àvaaTpefyofievT) révérât rov 

3 îStov àyaôov rj fcatcov, 7rcaç toO àyadov rev^erai ; 
âv Taç vXas fir] Oavfidaj}. rà <yàp irepX tcov 
vXcov Soy/xara 6p6à fièv ovta àyaôrjv woiel rrjv 
irpoalpeaiv, arpefiXà Se /cal Siearpa/ifiéva Kafcrjv. 

4 tovtov rov vofxov 6 #eoç Te6ei/cev ical (f>ijo-iv " eï 
tl àyadov 6èXeis> Trapà creavrov \a/3e." av 
Xéyets " ov* àXXa irap aXXov." fit], àXXa irapà 

5 aeavTOV. Xocvbv orav aire^Xf} 6 TVpavvos tcai 
fie 1 KaXfj, Xeyœ " tlvi ànreiXeî ; " âv Xéyjj " Srjaù) 
o-e," <f)r}/jà otc "tcuç xepo-lv àireiXeî teal toZç 

6 iroaùv" âv Xéyrj " Tpa^rfXofcoTrrjŒù) ae" Xéyo) 
f * tû) Tpaxfatp àTreiXeî." âv Xêyrj "etç <f>vXatci]v 

i Wotf: koI & S. 

1 i.c, the proper control to exercise orer one's haphazard 
sense-impressions. 
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what tragedy has any other source than this ? What 
is the Atreus of Euripides? His sense-impression. 
The Oedipus of Sophocles ? His sense-impression. 
The Phoenix? His sense-impression. The Hippo- 
lytus ? His sense-impression. What kind of a man, 
then, do you think he is who pays no attention to 
this matter 1 ? What are those men called who 
follow every impression of their sensés? — Mad- 
men. — Are we, then, acting différent! y ? 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Of iteadfastness 

The essence of the good is a certain kind of moral 
purpose, and that of the evil is a certain kind of 
moral purpose. What, then, are the external 
things? They are materials for the moral purpose, 
in dealing with which it will find its own proper 
good or evil. How will it find the good? If it 
does not admire the materials. For the judgements 
about the materials, if they be correct, make the 
moral purpose good, but if they be crooked and 
awrv, they make it evil. This is the law which God 
has ordained, and He says, " If you wish any good 
thing, get it from yourself." You say, "No, but 
from someone else." Do not so, but get it from 
yourself. For the rest, when the tyrant threatens 
and summons me, I answer " Whom are you 
threatening ? " If he says, "I will put you in 
chains," I reply, c< He is threatening my hands and 
my feet." If he says, "I will behead you," I 
answer, ff He is threatening my neck." If he says, 
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(T€ /SaXco," " oXo) tg) aapfciZLw" kclv è^opto-fibv 

7 àireikf}, to avro. — 2ot ovv ovSev àiretXeî ; — Ei 
TreTrovOa otl Tavra ovhev ecrTù irpbs e/ié, ovèev 

8 e£ Se (f)o/3ovjjial tc tovtcûv, èfiol àireiXei. riva 
Xonrbv SéSoi/ca ; tov tlvcûv ovra Kvpiov ; twv eV 
èfiol ; ovSe eîç eartv. twv ovk iir i/xol ; tcal tL 
flot aifTcov fjiéXet ; 

9 f T/ietç ovv oi (f)iXocro<f)Oi SiBacr/cere /cara^poveîp 
tù)V fta<riXé(ûv ; — yévoiro. , Ttç rj/jLÛv hihâaicet, 
àvTiTTOieîadai 7r/>oç avrovs, &v ixeivot 1 ç^pvatv 

10 ê^ovcrtav ; to o-œfMciTiov \a/3e, ttjv ktt\giv Xd/3e, 
rr)v (fcrj/jLrjv XdBe, rov<; irepl e/xè Xdj3e. âv rivas 
tovtcûv àvair€i6(ô àvTnroieÏQ~6ai y tû> ovtl iytca- 

11 Xeirco /jlol. " var àXXa tcaï twv Boy/xaTcov 
apyeiv OeXco." /cal rtç croi Tavrrjv ttjv êÇovaiav 
BeScûKev ; ttov hvvaaai vitcrjaai hoy^ia àXXoTpiov ; 

12 " TTpoaâ t y(ûv i *' (ftrjaivy " clvtÛ (pofSov viKrjaoû" 
àyvoeîs oti avro avro èvi/c^aev, oix v ^ âXXov 
lvLK7]Q^y irpoaipeaiv Sè oiBèv âXXo vacr\o~ai 

13 hvvcLTai, ttXtjv avTr} èavTrjv. hia tovto kcl\ 6 

TOV 0€OV VOfÀOS fCpCLTlŒTOÇ €0~TI KoX huCCLlOTCLTOV 

to Kpelcraov àèi irepcyivéadco tov %e/poyoç. 

14 " KpetTTOveç elcrcv oi héica tov ez>oç." 7rpoç tL ; 
irpbs to Brjaat, tt/ooç to aTrofCTeîvai, irpbç to 
àirayayelv oirov OéXovaiv, irpos to à^eXeaOat 
rà ovtcl. vtfccoaiv toIvw oi èétca tov eva êv 

15 rovrœ, êv <p K.peiaaovk.% elaiv. iv tlvi ovv yjtipovks 
eiaiv ; âv 6 fièv e^V Boy/xara opûd, oi Bè firj. 

1 Schweighâuser : rœv iK^tvwv S. 
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" I will throw you into prison," I say, " He is 
threatening my whole paltry body " ; and if he 
threatens me with exile, I give the same answer. — 
Does he, then, threaten you not at ail ? — If I feel 
that ail this is nothing to me, — not at ail ; but if 
I am afraid of any of thèse threats, it is I whom he 
threatens. Who is there left, then, for me to fear ? 
The man who is master of what? The things that 
are under my control ? But there is no such man. 
The man who is master of the things that are not 
under my control ? And what do I care for them ? 

Do you philosophers, then, teach us to despise 
our kings? — Far from it. Who among us teaches 
you to dispute their claim to the things over which 
they have authority? Take my paltry body, take 
my property, take my réputation, take those who 
are aln>ut me. If I persuade any to lay claim to 
thèse things, let some man truly accuse me. " Yes, 
but I wish to control your judgements also." And 
who lias given you this authority? How can you 
have the power to overcome another's judgeinent? 
" By bringing fear to bear upon him," he says, " I 
shall overcome him." You fail to realize that the 
judgement overcame itself, it was not overcome by 
something else ; and nothing else can overcome 
moral purpose, but it overcomes itself. For this 
reason too the law of God is most good and most 
just: "Let the better always prevail over the 
worse." "Ten are better than one," you say. For 
what? For putting in chains, for killing, for 
dragging away where they will, for taking away a 
man's property. Ten overcome one, therefore, in 
the point in which they are better. In what, then, 
are they worse? If the one has correct judge- 
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ri ovv ; èv tovto> Bvvavrai vc/crjcrat, ; iroôev ; et 
S' Icrrdfieâa èwl Çvyov, ovk eSet rov fiapvrepov 
Ka6e\fcv<rai ; 

16 Zw/cpdrr)^ ovv iva rrdOrj ravra vn 'AÔrjvaioov ; 
— 'Kvhpâirohov, ri Xéyeis rb Zœ/cparr}? ; o>ç €%€t 
rb rvpàypa Xéye* tv ovv rb *Zcù/cpdrov<; nxpay- 
fidrcov 1 drrayQr} xcà o~vpf) virb rcov la"xvporép(ùv 
€i'ç heo-fMùTrjpiov /cal /ccoi eiov tjç Sûj tçS crcoparia) 

17 rœ Zw/cpdrovs /cà/ceîvo divo^rvyr) 2 ; ravra croi 
(f>alveraL 6avfiao~rd y ravra â8i/ca, êirl rovroc<; 
èy/caXeîs rœ 6e<ù ; ovèev ovv el%€ Z(ûKpdrrj^ àvrl 

18 rovrœv ; rrov rjv r) ovcria avrœ rov àyadov ; rive 
wpoo~o-Xù)fJL€v 3 ; aoï rj avrœ ; fcal ri Xeyei e/ceïvos ; 
" ifiè S* "Avvroç /cal MeX^roç airofcrelvai fiev 
Svvavrai, f3\dy\rat S* ov" /cal rrdXiv " ei ravrrj 

19 rœ deœ (filXov, ravrrj yiveadco" àXkà Seî^ov 
on %€ipova €X,cov Boypara /epareî rov /epeirrovos 
êv hoyfjbacrtv. oi) Se/fetç* ovS* iyyvç. vofioç yàp 
rfjç <^>i5o"€û)ç /cal rov Oeov oSroç* to /cpeîcrcrov àel 
7T€piyiv€o-d(o rov x €L P 0V0 ^* ^ v T ' iVl » $ /cpeîacrov 

20 èariv. aco/xa adopuaro^ la^vporepov, oi TrXeioves 

21 rov évos, 6 /cKeirrr)? rov prj /cXeirrov. èià rovro 
/càyù) rov \v%vov àirœXecra, on èv rœ àypvrrveîv 
/jlov /cpeiacrcùv r)v 6 /cXeirrr)?. àXX* i/ceîvos 

1 (Tw^ârtov the édition of Salamanca : Bentley alao seems 
to have questioned the word, but compare ni. i. 16. 
a Koraea : a.-no<t>vyt)i S. 

3 Schweighâuser after Schegk : irpo^x^^v S. 



1 The interlocutor takes the case of Socrates as proving 
that a question of right cannot be settled by weighing 
judgements in the ordinary fashion, i.e., by counting votes. 

1 Plato, Apology, 30 c. 
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ments, and the ten have not. What then? Can 
they overcome in this point ? How can they ? But 
if we are weighed in the balance, must not the 
heavier draw down the scales ? 

So that a Socrates may suffer what he did at the 
hands of the Athenians? 1 — Slave, why do you say 
"Socrates"? Speak of the matter as it really is 
and say : That the paltry body of Socrates may 
be carried off and dragged to prison by those who 
were stronger than he, and that some one may 
give hemlock to the paltry body of Socrates, and 
that it may grow cold and die? Does this seem 
marvellous to you, does this seem unjust, for this 
do you blâme God? Did Socrates, then, have no 
compensation for this ? In what did the essence 
of the good consist for him ? To whom shall we 
listen, to you or to Socrates himself? And what 
does he say ? " Anytus and Meletus can kill me, 
but they cannot hurt me." 2 And again, "If so it 
is pleasing to God, so let it be." 3 But do you 
prove that one who holds inferior judgements pre- 
vails over the man who is superior in point of 
judgements. You wîll not be able to prove this; 
no, Dor even come near proving it. For this is a 
law of nature and of God : " Let the better always 
prevail over the worse." Prevail in what? In that 
in which it is better. One body is stronger than 
another body ; several persons are stronger than 
one ; the thief is stronger than the man who is not 
a thief. That is why I lost my lamp, 4 because in 
the matter of keeping awake the thief was better 
than I was. However, he bought a lamp for a very 

* Plato, Crito, 43 d. 

* See I. 18, 15. 
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toctovtov tëvrjaaro Xvyyow àvrï Xvj(yov kX^itt^ 
èyévero, àvrï Xvxvov airicrTos, àvrï Xvx vov 
@7}pmù8t)<;. tovto e&ofjev aùr<p XvcnreXeîv. 

22 E(7T6>* àXX €Ï\r}7TTaL fJLOV T£Ç TOV IfiaTLOV 

/cal ftkfcei fjb etç T7)p àyopdv, elra èiriKpavyd^ovcr iv 
aXXot " (j)tXoao(f)€ f ri ae oxpéXrjKe rà Boy/iaTa ; 
lèov crvpr) eU to Seo-fiwTrjpcov, ISov fiéXXeiç 

23 r rpa')(rjKoKO , Kei(jQcii, ' fcaï iroiav eirpa^a âv elcra- 
ycûyyjv, ïv , âv la^ypoTepos èiriXafiriTaL fiov tov 
Ifiariov, fir) o"ôp(û jjLcti ; tva, âv fie Sé/ca irept- 
a"Trd(TavTe^ eiç to heo-fi(ùTr)piov èfi/3dX(ûo~iv t fir) 

24 èfijSXrjôù) ; âXXo ovv oi/Sèv efiaÔov ; efiaÔov, ïva 
irâv to ytvôfievov ï8cù oti, âv cLTrpoaipeTOv r), 

25 ovSév ècrrc 7Tyooç èfie. — 7r/?oç tovto ovv ovk 
ùx^eXrjcrai ; ti ovv èv aUw ÇijTeîs ttjv axpéXeiav 

26 rj èv ç5 efiaÔes ; — KaOrifievos Xonrbv èv tt) <f>vXcucj) 
Xéya) "ovtoç 6 TavTa tcpavydÇvùv ovre tov 
arjfiaivofièvov àfcovei ovt€ to> Xeyofievo* irapa- 
KoXovûeî ovt€ oXcoç fJL€jjL>eXr}fC€v clvtg) elSèvcu 
irepl tcûv 4)lXoœ6<Po)v tl Xéyouacv i) tl ttolovcfiv. 

27 a</>€ç avTQv? " àXX* efjeXûe irâXiv àirb t?)ç 
<f>vXatcr)<;" el /jltjketù xp eiav ^XV T ^ t 10 " * v T V 
(pvXafcfjy èÇepxofiar âv irâXiv o~xV r€ > €iVe- 

28 Xevaofiai. ^XP l T ^ vo ^ > ^XP 1 ** ^ v °^ ^oyoç 
aipf) avveïval fie tw acofiaTia)' otclv Se fir) aiprj, 

29 Xd@€T€ avTo féal vyiaLveTe. fiôvov fir) àXoyio-Tcos, 
jllovov fir) /xaXa/cwç, fir) ètc t?)ç TV^ovcrr)*; irpo- 



1 Epictetus seems to stop and address himself somewhat 
abruptly, but the connection of this and the next sentence is 
not entirely clear. Schweighâuser thought that they were 
addressed to some one cf his pupils. 
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high price ; for a lamp he became a thief, for a 
lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became 
beast-like. This seemed to him to be profitable ! 

Very well ; but now someone has taken hold of 
me by my cloak and pulls me into the market-place, 
and then others shout at me, " Philosopher, what 
good have your judgements done you ? See, you 
are being dragged ofF to prison ; see, you are going 
to have your head eut ofF." And what kind of 
Introduction to Philosophy could I have studied, which 
would prevent mefrom being dragged off,ifa man who 
• is stronger than I am should take hold of my cloak ? 
Or would prevent me from being thrown into the 
prison, if ten men should hustle me and throw 
me unto it? Have I, then, learned nothing else ? 
I have learned tosee that everything which happens, 
if it be outside the realm of my moral purpose, is 
nothing to me. — Have you, then, derived no benefit 
from this principle for the présent case? 1 'VVhy, 
then, do you seek your benefit in something other 
than that in which you have learned that it is?— 
Well, as I sit in the prison I say, <f The fellow who 
shouts this at me neither understands what is meant, 
nor follows what is said, nor has he taken any pains 
at ail to know what philosophers say, or what they 
do. Don't mind him." " But corne out of the prison 
again." If you have no further need of me in the 
prison, I shall corne out; if you ever need me there 
again, I shall go back in. For how long? For so 
long as reason chooses that I remain with my paltry 
body; but when reason does not so choose, take it 
aud good health to you ! Only let me not give up 
my lif'e irrationally, only let me not give up my life 
faintheartedly, or from some casual pretext. " For 
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(pdaem. TrdXiv yàp 6 0eoç ov fîovXerar %9^ av 
yàp eyei fcoafiov roiovrov, rcov eVl y% àva- 
(TTpecpofiévcôv roiovrwv. iàv Bè ar)fjLr}vr} rb àva- 
Kkiyrutbv a>ç rœ Hcùtcparei, rreL6eo~6ai hei rw 
arj/xaivovri &>ç arparrjycp. 

30 Tl ovv ; Xéyeiv Sel ravra 7T/joç tol>ç iroXXov<; ; 

31 — "lva ri; ov yàp àp/ceî rb avrbv weiOeaOai ; 
Totç yàp Traihioiç, orav irpoaeX06vra tcporj} xaï 
Xéyrj " crrj/jLepov ^aropvdXia àyaÔd" Xêyofiev 
" oifc ecrriv àya6à ravra" ; ov8ap,ù)<;* àXXà /cal 

32 airoï eTTiKporovfiev, /cal av tocvvv, orav fiera- 
rreiaaL riva pjq Svvy, ylyvcùo~fce on ttuiBiov earl 
Kal eiri/cporei avra>* àv Se fit) rovro OeXr)^} 
aidera Xotirov. 

33 Tovroov Sec ne\xvr\adai /cal KXrjûevra etç riva 
roiavrrjv irepiarao~iv elSevai, on èXrjXvÔev 6 

34 fcaipoç rov arroSeU^at, et TreTTaihevpLeda. véo% 
yàp àrrb o-^o\7?ç àiricov eh rrepiaraaiv ofxoios 
eari rœ /jLefzeXerrjKÔri avXXoyia /ioùç àvaXveiv, nav 
Ttç evXvrov 2 avrco Trporeivr), Xéyei " fiàXXov {moi 
7r€7rXeyfiévov KOfisfrm irporelvare, ïva yvfAvaaOtû" 
fcal oi âdXrjral to?ç Kov<poi<; veaviaicois Svcr- 

35 apecrrovaiv "où fiacrrdÇei fie" <f>rjeiv. "o5toç 
èariv ev(f>V7)<; veoç" ov* àXXà KaXéaavroç rov 
tcaipov /cXdeiv Seî fcal Xéyeiv " r)0eXov en 
fiavÔdveiv" riva ; ei ravra ovk €fia6e<; &ar 3 

1 Wolf after Schegk : 64\t)i S. 1 Reiske : f&hoyov S. 
3 Meibom : obx S. 



1 Equivalent to our greeting, " Merry Christmas ! *' In 
what folio ws it would appear that the clapping of hands 
upon this occasion was a kind of salutation, somewhat like 
the kiss at Easter araong Greek Orthodox Christians. 
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again, God does not so désire ; for He has need of 
such a universe, and of such men who go to and 
fro upon earth. But if He gives the signal to 
retreat, as He did to Socrates, I rnust obey Him 
who gives the signal, as I would a gênerai. 

What then ? Must I say thèse things to the 
multitude ? For what purpose ? Is it not sufficient 
for a man himself to believe them? For example, 
when the children corne up to us and clap their 
hands and say, "Today is the good Saturnalia," 1 
do we say to them, " Ail this is not good"? Not 
at ail ; but we too clap our hands to them. And 
do you too, therefore, when you are unable to make 
a man change his opinion, realize that he is a child 
and clap your hands to him ; but if you do not want 
to do this, you have merely to hold your peace. 

Ail this a man ought to remember, and when he 
is summoned to meet some such difficulty, he ought 
to know that the time has corne to show whether 
we are educatecL For a young man leaving school 
and facing a difficulty is like one who has practised 
the analysis of syllogisms, and if someone propounds 
him one that is easy to solve, he says, " Nay, rather 
propound me one that is cunningly involved, so that 
I may get exercise from it." Also the athlètes are 
displeased with the youths of light weight : t£ He 
cannot lift me," says one. " Yonder is a sturdy young 
man." Oh no ; but when the crisis calls, 2 he has to 
weep and say, " I wanted to keep on learning." 
Learning what? If you do not learn thèse things 
so as to be able to manifest them in action, what did 

* That is, when, instead of an exercise for practice, he 
has to meet an actual contestant, or a practical difficulty 
in life. 
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36 €pya> Setfcu, 717309 ri avrà efiaOes ; èya> riva 
oîfiai tù)v /caêrjfiévcov èvravda oshLveiv airbv 
è<f>' èavrov /cal Xéyeiv " èfiol vvv rrepiaraaiv firj 
ep^ecrOat, rciavrrjv, oiroia rovroy èXrjXvdev ; èfie 
vvv /cararpi/3rjvai fcadrjpevov èv ycovia Swa/ievov 
(TT6$>av<û6r}vai ^OXvfinia ; rrore. tiç ifiol Karay- 
yeXeî roioOrov àycova ; " ovtcûs e^eiv ehei iravias 

37 vfxâç. àXX* èv fièv roîç Kaio~apo<s /jLOVOfidxois 
elaL Tives ol àyava/crovvreç on oùSelç avrovs 
iTpoâyei ovhe Çevyvvei /cal ev^ovrav ra> 6ew /cal 
irpocép^ovrai roîç èirirpoiroi 1 ; Beofievoi fjuovo- 
/la^aac, èl; vpicov 8* ovSels <f>avrjaerai roiovroç ; 

38 Tj6e\ov TrXevaat èir avrb rovro koï Iheîv, ri /iov 

39 TToieî 6 àÛXyjrrjs, ttcos fieXerâ rrjv viroôeaiv. "où 
OéXtù" (frrjcriv, " roiavr^v.^ èirl aol yâp èan 
XafBeiv f)v OèXeiç viroôeaiv ; Béèorac o~oi aw/xa 
rotovrov y yoveîs roiovrot, â$eX<f)ol roiovroi, irarpls 
rovavrrjy Tafiç èv avrfj roiavrr)* elrd fioi Xéyeis 
iXOcov " âX\a^6v pLOi rrjv viroOeo-iv." elra ov/c 
e^€/ç à(f>opp,à<; Trpbs rb xprjaaaÔai, to£<? 1 SoOeîaiv ; 

40 oôv ècrri, irporelvaty èjj,6v fieXerija ai /caXco<;. ou* 
àXXà " fM7) roiovrô pioi irpojSàXri*; rpoiri/cov, àXXà 
roioOrow fit) TotavTr/v èirevèyfcr)^ rrjv €7n<f)0pdv t 

41 âXXii roiavrrjv." carat, xpovos raya* èv a> ol 
rpaycp^ol ohjŒovrai éavrovs elvai 7rpoaù)7T€Îa /cal 
eixftâhaî /cal rb avppa. âvdpûyire, ravra vXrjv 

42 e%ttç /cal virôdeaiv. (pûèy^ai ri, ïva eî&àpLev 
Trorepov rpay<p&b$ el r) yeXwroTroib's' koivcl yap 

1 Supplied by Schenkl. 

1 Objecting, that is, to a hypothetical syllogism of a par- 
ticular kind and proposing another, more to his own liking. 
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you leam them for? I fancy that someone among 
thèse who are sitting here -is in travail within his 
own soul-and is saying, " Alas, that such a difficulty 
does not corne to me now as that which has corne 
to this fellow ! Alas, that now I must be worn 
out sitting in a corner, when I mïght be crowned 
at Olympia ! When will someone bring me word 
of such a contest?" You ought ail to be thus 
minded. But among the gladiators of Caesar there 
are some who complain because no one brings them 
out, or matches them with an antagoniste and they 
pray God and go to their managers, begging to nght 
in single combat ; and yet will no one of you display 
a like spirit ? I wanted to sail to Rome for this very 
purpose and to see what my athlète is doing, what 
practice he is following in his task. " I do not 
want," says he, "this kind of a task." What, is it 
in your power to take any task you want? You 
have been given such a body, such parents, such 
brothers, such a country, such a position in it ; and 
then do you corne to me and say, "Change the task 
for me ,J ? What, do you not possess resources to 
enable you to utilize that which has been given ? You 
ought to say, " It is yours to set the task, mine to 
practise it well." No, but you do say, " Do not propose 
to me such-and-such a hypothetical syllogism, but 
rather such-and-such a one; 1 do not urge upon me 
such-and-such a conclusion, but rather such-and-such 
a one." A time will soon corne when the tragic 
actors will think that their masks and buskins and 
the long robe are themselves. Man, ail thèse things 
you have as a subject-matter and a task. Say some- 
thing, so that we may know whether you are a 
tragic actor or a buffoon ; for both of thèse have 
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43 e'Xpvat rà âXXa àfi<f>oT€poi» Sià rouro àv à^iXrj 
rtç avrov Kai Taç e/x$aSaç tcai rb Trpoawrreiov 
Kai èv eiSœXù) avibv Trpoaydyrj, àrfdoXeTO 6 
Tpay(p8b<ï f} pkvei ; àv (pœvrjv %X0* P* V€U 

44 Kai èvOdhe. "Xa'^Se fjyepovlav" Xapf3dv(o 
fcat Xaftœv SeiKvvo), 7tû>ç âv6p<ûTTO<î âvaar péterai 

45 7T€7racS€v/i€vo<;, "#èç ttjv irXaTV(Tr)pov Kai àva- 
Xaftcov pd/cT) TrpoaéXÔe èv m poaduTrtù toiovtw" 
tL ovv ; où SeSoTac fiot, KaXrjv <f)Q)V7}v elaeveyKeîv ; 

46 " 7tû>ç ovv àvafiaiveis vvv ; " a>ç fiâprv^ vtto rov 

47 Oeov K€tc\7)pÂvo<;. " epxov <rv Kai /xaprvprjŒov 
fiot* av yàp aftoç el -RpoayÔrivai fidprv^ vit 
èpov. firj tl twv €/ïtoç tt/ç ir poaipèa-eay^ àyadôv 
èarcv rj kclkov ; p.r} riva $XdirT<ù ; firj tl èir 
aUw tyjv à)(f>€X€iav èiroi^aa rrjv ifcdarov rj eV 

48 avT(p ; " riva fiaprvpiav St8a>ç t(ù 0ea> ; " iv 
Seivoîs eîpi, Kvpie, Kai Bvarvx^i ovSefa fiov èiri- 
crTpi(f)€Tai, oùôetç poc hih&aiv ov£>€v y irdvr^ 

49 yfréyovatv, KaKoXoyovacv" ravra peXXecs fiap- 
rvpelv Kai KaTauryyvziv rrjv KXijaiv fjv k€kXtjk€v 9 

OTL <T€ €TLprj(J€V TaVTTJV TTjV Tl/uLfJV Kai â^LOV 

fjyijaaro irpoaayayelv eh paprvpcav rrjXiKavrrjv ; 

50 J AXX J à7T€<f)7]vaTO 6 e%coi> rrjv è^ovatav " Kplvcû 
ae âa€/3r} Kai àvbaiov eïvai" ri croc yeyovev ; 

51 " €Kpl&7]v à<T€$h<; Kai àvoaios elvac." âXXo ov- 
hêv ; t{ ovSev." el 8è irçpl avvqppèvov tivos €7rc- 
K€KpiK€t Kai iêeSoûKei àiro^acnv " to ei rjfiépa 

1 The toga with a broad stripe of red which was worn 
by men of sénatorial rank. 
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everything but their lines in common. Therefore, if 
one should take away from him both his buskins and 
hts mask, and bring him on the stage as a mere 
shade of an actor, is the tragic actor lost, or does 
he abide? If he has a voice, he abides. 

And so it is in actual life. "Take a governor- 
ship." I take it and having done so I show how 
an educated man comports , himself. " Lay aside 
the laticlave, 1 and having put on rags corne for- 
ward in a character to correspond." VVhat then? 
Has it not been given me to display a fine voice. 
" In what rôle, then, do you mount the stage now ? " 
As a witness summoned by God. God says, " Go 
you and bear witness for Me; for you are worthy 
to be produced by me as a witness. Is any of those 
things which lie outside the range of the moral 
purpose either good or evil? Do I injure any man? 
Have 1 put each man's advantage under the control 
of any but himself?" What kind of witness do 
you bear for God ? " 1 am in sore s traits, O Lord, 
and in misfortune ; no one regards me, no one gives 
me anything, ail blâme me and speak ill of me.'' 
Is this the witness that you are going to bear, and 
is this the way in which you are going to disgrâce the 
summons which He gave you, in that He bestowed 
this honour upon you and deemed you worthy to be 
brought forward in order to bear testimony so im- 
portant ? 

But the one who has authority over you déclares, 
" I pronounce you impious and profane." What has 
happened to you ? "I have been pronounced im- 
pious and profane." Nothingelse? "Nothing." But 
if he had passed judgement upon some hypothetical 
syllogism and had made a déclaration, " I judge 
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iarlv, <£wç ecrriv rcptvco ifrevèos elvai" ri èyeyovei 
rco (Tvv^jijikvfù ; ris ivOdSe /cpiverai, ris tcara- 

K€K plTCLL ; TO (TVVrjfLfJLÇVOV Tj 6 €^a7rarT)0eïs 7T€pl 

52 avrov ; ovros ovv ris rrore 6 e^œv iÇovcriav rov 
lnT0§Y\va<j6cd ri irepl croît; olhev ri ècrn rb 
eùcreftes 77 rb àae/3es ; fiefieXérrj/cev avro ; fiefid- 

53 Ûrj/cev ; Trou ; irapà rivi ; elra fiovaifcbs fiev ovk 
€7ncrTpé(f)€Tai avrov a7ro(f)aivofji€vov irepl rrjs 
vqrrjs on ècrrïv virarr] ovSe yecofierpc/cos, àv 
€7rifcpiV7] ràs àirb tcévrpov irpbs rbv kvkXov 

54 irpoo-Triirrovcras fit) eivai ïcras' o Se raïs àXrj- 
Bêlais ire7Taihevp,évos àv0pd)7Tov àiraihevTov eiri- 
arpa^rjcrerai èirt/cpivovros ri Trepï oatov tcaX 
âvoaLov fcal àhltcov tcaï Bi/caiov ; 

iroXXrjs àhiiclas rcov TreTraiBevfiévcùv. ravra 

55 ovv epuades evravOa ; ov OéXeis rà fièv Xoydpia 
rà Trepï rovrcov âXXois àcfyeîvai, draXaLTrcopots 
dvOpcôTrapiois, ïv èv ycovia icaûeÇofievoi fiiaddpia 
Xafxfidvcûaiv rj yoyyvÇcocrtv, on ovSeïs avroîs irape- 
yei ovSév, ai) Se yjpr\adai irapeXOcùv ois efiaOes ; 

56 ov yàp Xoydpid eari rà Xeiirovra vvv, àXXà yejxei 
rà /3i/3Xia rcov LrcùiKcov Xoyapicùv. ri ovv ro 
Xeîirov èanv ; 6 ^prjao/ievoSt 6 epyco fjLaprvpt]<j<ov 

57 roîs Xoyots. rovro jjloi rb ivpbacùTTOV àvàXafie, 
ïva fxrjKeri iraXatoîs ev rfj o"%oXrj irapaheiypiaai 
XpcofieÔa, àXXà eyjûpkv ri tcaï /cad* rç/xâç irapd- 

1 The loweet string had, however, the highest note in 
pitch, and vice versa, 
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the statement, 4 If it is day, there is îight/ to be 
false/' what has happened to the hypothetical 
syllogism ? Who is being judged in this case, who 
bas been condemned ? The hypothetical syllogism, 
or the man who has been deceived in his judgement 
about it? Who in the world, then, is this man who 
has authority to make any déclaration about you ? 
Does he know what piety or impiety is? Has he 
pondered the matter ? Has he learned it ? Where ? 
Under whose instruction ? And yet a musician pays 
no attention to him, if he déclares that the lowest 
string is the highest, 1 nor does a geometrician, if the 
man décides that the lines extending from the 
centre to the circumference of a circle are not 
equal ; but shall the truly educated man pay 
attention to an uninstructed person when he passes 
judgement on what is holy and unholy, and on 
what is just and unjust? 

How great is the injustice committed by the 
educated in so doing! Is this, then, what you 
have learned here? Will you not leave to others, 
mannikins incapable of taking pains, the petty 
quibbles about thèse things, so that they may sit in 
a corner and gather in their petty fées, or grumble 
because nobody gives them anvthing, and will you 
not yourself corne forward and make use of what 
you have learned ? For what is lacking now is 
not quibbles ; nay, the books of the Stoics are full 
of quibbles. What, then, is the thing lacking 
now? The man to make use of them, the man 
to bear witness to the arguments by his acts. 
This is the character I would have you assume, that 
we may 110 longer use old examples in the school, 
but may have some example from our own time 
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58 Beiyfia. ravra ovv rivoç ècrrl Oewpeîv ; rov 
axoXâÇovros. ecrri yàp <f>iXo0éù)p6v ri Çcpov 6 

59 âvdpœTTOs. oW ala^pov ecrri âeaypeïv ravra 
ovrœs <iç ol SpaTrérar àXX' aTrepicnrdcrrùx; 
/caOrjar0ai /cal à/coveiv vvv fièv rpayopSov vvv Se 
/ciûapœSov, ov% càç i/ceîvoi iroiovcriv. âfia fxèv 
€7réarTrj /cal iir^vecrev rov rpayœSov, âjia Se irepi- 
eftXeyfraro' elra âv tjç <f)0ey!;r)rai fcvptov, ev&vs 

60 aeo~6/3r}vraL, rapâcraovrai. aîcr%p6v eariv o5tû>ç 
/cal Toùç (f)iXoar6(f)Ov<; 6e<opeîv rà epya tt)ç <£t/<reû>ç. 
ri yap iarri /cvpioç ; âvôpoyiros àv0pcl)7rov /cvptoç 
ov/c eariv, àXXà Odvaros /cal Çù>7] /cal rjèovi) /cal 

61 rrovoç. eirel %«/)iÇ rovra>v âyayé fioi rbv Kai- 
crapa /cal otyei 7T(Sç evaraOco. orav Se fiera 
rovrcov eXOrj /3povrcov /cal aarpairrcov, iycù Sè 
ravra cfioftcofLat, ri âXXo rj èiréy vco/ca rov /cvptov 

62 coç 6 hpairér^ ; p*é%pi S' av ov riva àvo^rjv àirb 
rovrcov e^û), coç Spairérrjf; è<f)iarrarai Oedrpco 
ovrcos /càyco' Xovojiai, irivco, aStw, irdvra Se fiera 

63 <pôf3ov /cal TaXaiTT copias, eàv S' èfiavrbv àiro- 
Xvarco rcov Secnrorcov, rovr ecrriv e/cetvcov, Bc à 
ol hecnrôrai elcrl <f)o/3epoi, rroîov en Trpâyfia e^û>, 
irolov erc /cvptov ; 

64 Tt ovv ; KTjpvaaeiv Seî ravra 7r/)oç irdvras ; — 
Ov, àXXà toIç ISiœrais avfiTTepi^kpeaO ai /cal 
Xéyeiv (< ovros o avrco àyaObv oïerai rovro /càfiol 

65 arufLftovXevec arvyytyvcoa/cco ai/rco" /cal yàp 

1 The runaway slave, always apprehensive thathi3 master 
may suddenty appear, is nervous and distraught, giving ouly 
half his mind to the spectacle before him. 

1 One who sang to liis own accompaniment upon the 
cithara or harp. 
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also. Whose part is it, then, to contemplate thèse 
matters? The part of him who dévotes him- 
self to learning ; for man is a kind of animal that 
loves contemplation. But it is disgraceful to con- 
template thèse things like runaway slaves ; 1 nay, sit 
rather free from distractions and listen, now to 
tragic actor and now to the citharoede, 2 and not 
as those runaways do. For at the very moment 
when one of them is paying attention and praising 
the tragic actor, he takes a glance around, and then 
if someone mentions the word " master," they are 
instantly ail in a flutter and upset. It is disgraceful 
for men who are philosophers to contemplate the 
works of nature in this spirit. For what is a 
l( master " ? One man is not master of another man, 
but death and life and pleasure and hardship are his 
masters. So bring Caesar to me, if he be without 
thèse things, and you shall see how steadfast I am. 
But when he cornes mkh them^thunderingand lighten- 
ing, and I am afraid of them, what eîse have I done 
but recognized my master, like the runaway slave ? 
But so long as I have, as it were, only a respite 
from thèse threats, I too am acting like a runaway 
slave who is a spectator in a théâtre ; I bathe, I 
drink, I sing, but I do it ail in fear and misery. 
But if I emancipate myself from my masters, that is, 
from those things which render masters terrifying, 
what further trouble do I have, what master any 
more? 

What then ? Must I proclaim this to ail men ? 
No, but I must treat with considération those who 
are not philosophers by profession, and say, " This 
man advises for me that which he thinks good in 
his own case ; therefore I excuse him." For Socrates 
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^a>/cpaT7j<; avveyiyvaa/cev ra> eVt t^ç (f>vXa/ci]<; 
icXdovn, ore e/tieWev iriveiv rb <f>dpfta/cov, /cal 
66 Xe'yet t( ft)ç yevvalw*; àiroZehd/cpv/cev" fxrj 

ri ovv €K€LV(p Xéyet on " Stà rovro Taç yvvaî/ca<? 
cLTTekvcTafJLev " ; ctXXà toîç yveopifiois, TOtç hvva- 
fievois avrà à/covcrac è/celv<p Se o-vfMirepttyéperai 

X'. Tt Set TTpo^eipov e)(eLV iv Tatç 
Trepiardaeo-iv ; 

1 "Oray e/<rt#ç 7rpoç T^a tû)ï> virepe^ovrcav, 
fj,é{ivi]ao on /cal aXXoç âvcodev fiXeirec rà yiyvo- 
fieva /cal on ètcelvw ae Set fiàXXov âpéa/cetv fj 

2 rovrœ. è/ceîvos ovv aov ttvvO avérai " cfavyrjv /cal 
cf>vXa/crjv koX heafia /cal Odvarov /cal dSo^iav ri 

3 eXeyeç éV t/J a^oXf} ;" ** èyœ àSidcfropa." "vvv 
ovv riva avrà Xe'yeiç ; Tt i/ceîva yXXdyrj ;" 
* ou. <Tf ofi> 7]XXayrf<; ; ov. Xeye ovv 
riva iarlv àBid^opa." " rà àrtpoaiperar 1 " Xeye 
«ai rà éfrçç." " aTrpoaipera ovSev 7rpoç e/^éV' 

4 " Xeye «ai, rà àyaOà riva vp,îv èho/cei ; " " irpoai- 
peais ota Se£ «at xPV°~ L< i <f>avraa'iâv.' > * " reXoç 

5 Se Tt;" " rb aoi âfcoXovûeîv" (t ravra /cal vvv 
Xeyetç ; " " ravrà /cal vvv Xeyco. ' clttiBi Xocttov 
€0~ù> Oappôyv /cal fi€fivrj/ji€vo<; rovrwv /cal oyjrec 

1 rà àirpoatpçTa supplied by Upton froin his " codex." 

1 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 11 6d. 

2 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 117d. 
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excused the jailor who wept for him when he 
was about to drink the poison, and said, " How 
generously he has wept for us!" 1 Does he, then, 
say to the jailor, u This is why we sent the women 
away " ? 2 No, but he makes this latter remark to 
his intimate friends, to those who were fit to hear 
it ; but the jailor he treats with considération like 
a chiîd. 

CHAPTER XXX 

What aid ought we to have ready al hand in difficultiea ? 

When you come into the présence of sonie pro- 
minent man, remember that Another 3 looks from 
above on what is taking place, and that you must 
please Him rat lier than this man. He, then, who 
is above asks of you, "In your school what did you 
call exile and imprisonment and bonds and death and 
disrepute?" " I called them c things indiffèrent.' " 
" What, then, do you call them now ? Have 
they changed at al I ? " "No." "Have you, then, 
changed?" "No." "Tell me, then, what things 
are 'indiffèrent.' " " Those that are independent of 
the moral purpose.** "Tell me also what follows." 
"Things independent of the moral purpose are 
nothing to me." " Tell me also what you thought 
were ' the good things.' " " A proper moral purpose 
and a proper use of external impressions/' "And 
what was the * end ' ? " " To follow Thee." "Do 
you say ail that even now ?" " I say the same 
things even now." Then enter in, full of con- 
fidence and mindful of ail this, and you shall see 

* That is, God. Compare note on I. 25, 13. 
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ri i<TTi véos fxejjbekerrifcm a Set èv àvO pantois 

6 afi€\€T7)TOi<;. iyo) fièv vrj tovs 0eov<; (fyavTdÇofiat 
oti ireLcrr) tÔ toiovtov " tl oCtcoç fieydXa /cal 

7 7ro\Xà irapaaicevaÇofxeôa 7T/)oç to firjSép ; tovto 
t)v r] èÇovai'a ; tovto Ta irpodvpa, ol /eoiTwvÎTai, 
oi €7ri t?)ç ixayaipas ; tovtcûv evexa tol>ç iroXkovs 
\oyovs rjtcovov; TavTa ovSev rjv, èyà> S' a>ç fieydka 
irapecTKeva^ôfirjvy 
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what it means to be a young man who bas studied 
what he ought, when he is in the présence of men 
who have not studied. As for me, by the godsj I 
fancy that you will feel somewhat like this : ei Why 
do we make such great and elaborate préparations 
to meet what amounts to nothing? Was this what 
authority amounted to ? Was this what the vesti- 
bule, the chamberlains, the armed guards amounted 
to ? Was it for ail this that I listened to those long 
discourses ? Why, ail this never amounted to any- 
thing, but I was preparing for it as though it were 
something great." 
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KE*AAAIA TOT B BIBAIOT 
f? ' . ïïepl àrapaj-ias. 

y . Tlpbs rovs awiaravrai rivas rois <piXoa6<pois. 
h . ïïpbs rbv i-jrï (xotx^i} irore KaretXnp/j.éi'ov. 
e\ nûs avpuirâpxei /JLeya\o<ppoavv7) «ai 4trt/j.e\€ta ; 
ç- . Tlepl àdia<p optas. 

rïwî /J.aVT€VT€OV ; 

T}'. Tis obvia rov àyaffov ; 

& . "On ou ^vid^evot t))v àvdpâirov 4vayye\lav v\r\pû>o'ai rijv 

<pl\oo~6pov VpOO'kafX^é.VOfjLÇv. 
t . Tlws àirb rœv ovo^Ôltwv tcl kolBt)kovto. ïanv €Ùplo~K€iP ; 
ta'. Tis àpxh <pi\oao(pîas ; 
tfi'. Tlep] rov 6ta\€ye<r0at. 
iy* . Tlepl rov aywiav. 
ih . Tlpbs Ndffwva. 

te' ïïpbs rovs o-kKt). £>s rtvuîv wv ticpivav 4/j.jj.evopras. 
iç- . On où /icAerw/iev XPVO~8<*- L rois ircpl àyaQûv Kcà Kateûv 
$6y/j.a(riv. 

iÇ\ Tlcàs i(papfuo<rréov ras Trpykyj^eis ro7s 4irl ucpovs ; 
17} . riscî ày'jovicrréop trpbs ras (pavrartas. 

Tlpbs rovs fJLcxp 1 - A<£yov 1 fiSvo * àvaKafxfia'vovras rà rwv 
<pt\o<r6<p(i>i>. 
k . Tlpbs 'EirtKovpelovs Kaï 'AKaÎTjjj.atKQvs, 
Ka . Tlzp\ àvofxo\oyias. 
xfi' '. Tl(p\ <pt\tas. 

Ky\ Tlsp\ rijs rov Xeyetv tvvâfjau>s. 

Kh' n 6s riva rû>v ov« ii^tw/Jiévwv avrov, 

K€ f . rioD. àvay aîa Ta Aoyticà. 

kç'. Ti rb ïdtov rov 2 ap.apTi)fJiaros. 

1 Upton : Xtywv S, 

2 Supplied by Schweighauser. 
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a. "On ov paierai rb dappelv rQ> 
eùXafîetaûaL. 

1 UapdSoÇov fxèv rvybv (palperai rtaiv rb à%iov- 
fievov virb ra>v (fiiXoo~6(})ù)v, o/zwç Se o~fceyfr<ojji€0a 
Karà Svva/xiv, el àXrjôéç ècrn rb Seîv 1 afxa fièv evXa- 

2 /3<wç âfia Se ôappovvroùç irdvra rroieîv. evavrlovydp 
ttûûs Sotcei rœ ôappaXéca rb eùXaftéç, rà S* èvavria 

3 ovhafxws avvvirdp^ei. rb Se <f>aivbfxevov ttoXXoÎs 
ev rœ rbrrœ rrapdho^ov So/ceî fiot roiovrov rivbs 
eyeaQaï el fiet> yàp irpoç ravrà f/Çiovfiev ^prjaûat 
rfj r evXaftela /cal rœ Odpaet, Sifcalœç àv fffiâs 

4 -priœvro ct>ç rà àavvaicra avvdyovraç. vvv Se 
rl Seivbv exei rb Xeyôfxevov ; el yàp vyiij ravr 
ecrri rà rroXXdfci*; fiev elprj/jiéva, TroXXd/cis S* 
(nroSeSeiy/jLeva, on fj ovala rov àyadov eariv ev 
y^py]aei (jyavraatœv /cal rov fca/cov œaavrœç, rà 
S y àrr poalpera ovre ri]v rov tcatcov hélerai <f>vcrcv 

5 ovre rrjv rov dyaÛov, rl rrapdhoÇov à^iovaiv 61 
(fciXoao^oi, el Xeyovcriv " oixov /xèv rà dirpoalpera^ 
etceî rb ûdpcros earœ aoi, orrov Sè rà rrpoaiperiKd^ 

6 efceî r) evXd/Seia " ; el yàp ev /ca/cfj Trpoaipeaei rb 

1 rb Beîp Elter: t6Sc. 7S S. 
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That confidence does not conflict wiih caution 

Perhaps the following contention of the philoso- 
phers appears paradoxical to some, but nevertheless 
let us to the best of our ability consider whether it is 
true that " we ought to do evervthing both cautiously 
and confidently at the sanie time." For caution 
seems to be in a way contrary to confidence, and 
contraries are by no means consistent. But that 
which appears to many to be paradoxical in the 
matter under discussion seems to me to in volve 
something of tins sort : If we demanded that a man 
should employ both caution and confidence in regard 
to the same things, then we would be justly charged 
with uniting qualities that are not to be united. 
But, as a matter of fact, what is there strange about 
the saying? For if the statements which have often 
been made and often proved are sound, namely that 
cc the nature of the good as well as of the evil lies in 
a use of the impressions of the sensés, but the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
admit neither the nature of the evil, nor the nature 
of the good " ; what is there paradoxical about the 
contention of the philosophers, if they say, ff Where 
the things that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose are involved, there show confidence, but 
where the things that lie within the province of the 
moral purpose are involved, there show caution " ? 
For if the evil lies in an evil exercise of the moral 
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fcafeov, 7T/90Ç fJborcL ravra %pr}a0at a%iov evXafieia* 
ei he tcl dirpoalpeTa /cal fxr) i<f> y rjjïiv ovhev irpbs 

7 rjfiâs, 7r/?oç ravra ra> Odpaei XpTjaréov. /cal 
ovtcûs âfia filv evXa/3eî<; âfxa Se OappaXêoi èaofxeda 
/cal vrj Ata Stà rr)v evXdfteiav 0appaXeoL. Sià yap 
to €v\a/3eîa0ai rà oWcoç tca/cà <jvfijB}]<Terai 
dappelv rjfiîv 7rpoç Ta fir) oStgoç e%ovra. 

8 Aolttov rjfieîs to rœv è\d<f)û)v ^da^ofiev* ore 
(poftovvrai /cal (f>€vyovaiv ai eXa<poi rà vrepdy ttov 
rpkirovrai /cal 7rpoç riva dva%<ùpov<iiv àa<j)aXrj ; 
7rpoç Ta Sifcrva' /cal o#tû>ç àiroXXvprai èvaX- 

9 Xa^aaat Ta (fioftepà /cal rà ôappaXea* o5tû>ç 
tcai fj fiels Trou ^pcofie0a ra> <£o/3a>; 7rpoç rà dnrpoal- 
pera. ev riaiv irdXiv 0appovvres àvaaTpe<f>6fjL€0a 
a>ç ovSevbs ôWoç Selvov ; èv roîs Trpoatperi/coîs. 

10 i^a7rarrf0rjvai p nrpoireaeiv ^ avala yvvrov ri 
iroirjCTaL rj fier' €7n#f/uaç a/V^pâç bpe\0r\val 
Tiroç ovSèv 8ia(f>€p€t r/filv, av jxôvov iv rois dirpoai- 
pérois 1 ev<TTOXcofjL€V. ottov Se 0dvaros f) (fyvyrj ff 
rrovos rj àSofia, i/ceî to àvayu>pr]riKÔv^ ixeî to 

11 (7€(TO@r)/jL€Vov. roiyapovv Sxrirep et/cbç rovs 
irepl rà /leyicrra hiafiaprdvovras to fxèv <f>vaet 0ap- 
paXéov ôpacrv icara(TK€vd^ojxev ) àirovevorifLévov, 
ira/utov, dvaia^vvrov^ rb 8* evXaffès cf>v(T€t /cal 

1 Upton from his " codex": à-rrpoaiperiKoîs S. 

1 The beaters used to frighten deer into the nets by 
stretching a cord, with brightly coloured feathers on it, across 
the safe openinps in the wood. Compare Vergil, Georgics, III. 
372 ; cf. Aen.y XII. 750., " (In Scythia) men drive them (stags) 
not (into nets, as they do here) with the terrors of the 
crimson feather." 
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purpose, it is only in regard to matters of this kind 
that it is right to employ caution ; but if the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
and are not under our control are nothing to us, we 
ought to employ confidence in regard to them. And 
so we shall be at one and the same time both 
cautious and confident, yes, and, by Zeus, confident 
because of our caution. For because we are cautious 
about the things which are really evil, the resuit 
will be that we shall have confidence in regard to 
the things which are not of that nature. 

However, we act like deer: when the hinds are 
frightened by the feathers 1 and run away from them, 
where do they turn, and to what do they n'y for 
refuge as a safe retreat ? Why, to the nets ; and so 
they perish because they have confused the objects 
of fear with the objects of confidence. So it is 
with us also ; where do we show fear ? About 
the things which lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose. Again, in what do we behave with 
confidence as if there were no danger? In the 
things which lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. To be deceived, or to act impetuously, or 
to do something shameless, or with base passion to 
désire something, makes no différence to us, if only 
in the matters which lie outside the province of the 
will we succeed in our aîm. But where death, or 
exile, or hardship, or ignominy faces us, there we show 
the spirit of running away, there we show violent 
agitation. Therefore, as might be expected of those 
men who err in matters of the greatest concern, we 
transform our natural confidence into boldness, 
desperateness, recklessness, shamelessness, while our 
natural caution and self-respect we transform into 
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alSrjfjiov Seckbv /cal rcnreivov, <f>6/3cov /cal rapa^cov 

12 fiearov. àv y dp r*ç e/cet fieraÔy to ev\a&é<; } oirov 
7r poaipecns /cal epya Trpoatpéaeox;, evÛvs dfxa tû> 
OeXetv evXafteîo-Oac /cal èir avrâ> /ceifjiévrjv eÇet 
tt}v e/c/cXiaiv àv S' ottov rà fir) i<f>' fjfiiv êcrTi /cal 
âirpoacpeTa, irpbs rà-èir aXXojç ovra ty)v e/ctckicriv 
eyjùv àvay/caiox; (po^ijaeraLy à/caraaTaTtfaet,, 

13 TapayO^aeiai. ov yàp 6dvaro<; rj wovos <$ol3ep6v> 
àXXà to (poSeîa-Oat irovov rj ddvarov. Stà 

TOVTO €77 atVOV fl€V TOV elirovTa OTl 

Ov /carOaveîv yàp hetvov, aXX* aùrj^cxyç Oavelv. 

14 "Eihei ovv Trpbs fièv tov 6dvarov rb Ûdpcro^ 
iarpd^dat, irpb<; Se tov (f)6/3ov tov BavaTov ttjv 
evXdBeiav vvv Se to èvavTiov irpos fxev tov Ôdva- 

TOV T7JV (j)Vy)]V, 7T/70Ç êè TO 7T€pl aVTOV S6yfia T7JV 

âv€7TL(TTp€y]riav /cal to à/AeXeç 1 /cal to àhiafyoprj- 

15 tlkov. TavTa S' 6 ^cû/cpaTT)*; /caXœ<; ttolcùv 
fjLopfioXvKeta è/cdXei. &>ç yàp toîç irathLoi^ Ta 
TTpoo-oùirela fyalvtTai Secvà /cal fyoftepà oY àireipiaVy 
toiovtov ti /cal 7)fi€Î<; nrdo'xofiev irpos Ta irpdy/MiTa 
Si* ovSèv âXXo rj œairep /cal Ta maihia irpos ràç 

16 fiopfxoXv/cda^. tl ydp èaTi iratSlov; ayvota, ti 
icTi TratScov ; àfxadLa. èirel ottov olhev y /cà/ceîva 

17 ovBèv r){ia)v eXaTTOv e%er 6dvaTO<s tv Iœtiv ; 
/j,npp,o\v/c€iov. GTpe^as avTO /caTafiaOe* ISov, 

1 Kronenberg : amitiés S. 

1 From an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, Fragm. Trag. 
A<?e$p., 8S) ; included also among the Monostichs of 
Menander, 504. 

* Plato, Phatclo 77e; compare Crito 46c. E'pictetus seems 
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cowardice and abjectness, full of fears and perturba- 
tion^ For if a man should transfer his caution to 
the sphère of the moral purpose and the deeds of 
the moral purpose, then along with the désire to 
be cautious he will also at once have under his 
control the will to avoid ; whereas, if he should 
transfer his caution to those matters which are not 
under our control and lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, inasmuch as he is applying his will 
to avoid towards those things which are under the 
control of others, he will necessarily be subject to 
fear, instability, and perturbation. For it is not 
death or hardship that is a fearful thing, but the fear 
of hardship or death. That is why we praise the 
man who said 

Not death is dreadful, but a shameful death. 1 

Our confidence ought, therefore, to be turned 
toward death, and our caution toward the fear ot 
death ; whereas we do just the opposite — in the face 
of death we turn to fîight, but about the formation 
of a judgement on death we show carelessness, 
disregard, and unconcern. But Socrates did well to 
call ail such things " bugbears." 2 For just as masks 
appear fearful and terrible to children because of 
inexpérience, in some such manner we also are 
affected by events, and this for the same reason that 
children are affected by bugbears. For what is a 
child? Ignorance. What is a child ? Want of 
instruction. For where a child has knowledge, he 
is no worse than we are. What is death? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is ; see, 

to use noppoxiicetoy and uopuoAvKtta in the unusual sensé of a 
terrifying form of mask. 
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irm ov èà/cver rb G<ùp.àTiov Sel y<ùpicrdr)vai rov 
irvevfj^aTiov^ cbç irpoTepov ifC€')(û>pto'TO, fj vvv fj 
varepov. ri ovv àyavafcreîs, el vvv ; et yàp firj 

18 vvv, varepov. Stà tl; tva rj Trepio&oç àvvrjrai rov 
Kocrfiov y^pelav yàp €%€i râ>v fièv ivccrTa/iévcûv, 

19 Ttov Sè fjLeWovrcûv, tcùv S* r}vvcrfiévù)v. ttovos tl 
icrrcv ; itopfioXvKeiov. arpé^rov avTo /cal fcard- 
fiaâe. T/3a^eû)ç KLveîrat to aaptciSiov, eira ttoXlv 
\a<yç. âv (rot pLTj \v(TLT€\rj t r) dvpa fjvotKrar 

20 âv XvcriTekT), <f>ép€. 7rpoç wavra yàp rjvol^ôaL 
Seî tt)v Ovpav, tcai irpâyfia ov/c e^opuev. 

21 Ti'ç ovv tovtcùv tcûv hoyjiàrcûv /capTroç ; ovirep 
Scî fcdWiarov t' eïvai tcai TrpeirwhèaTaTov toÎs 
tûÎ) ovti 7ratBevofM€voi<; t àrapa^ia à<j>o$ia iXev- 

22 Oepia. ov yàp toîç 7roXXoî<; irepï tovtcùv ttiq'tgv- 
tgov, oî Xeyovcriv fiôvoi<; iÇeïvai iraiSevecrOai tchç 
iXevOepoiç, àXXà toîç <f)cXocro(f>ois fiâXXov, oî 

23 Xéyovai fiovovs touç iracSevdêvTa^ eXevOépovs eîvac. 

II WÇ TOVTO ; OuT6JÇ* VVV âXXo TL €ŒTCV 

iXevOepia rj to igeîvai coç ftovXojieda Sie^dyecv ; 
" ovBév." XéyeT€ 8rf jioi, w âvûpoûTTOi, /3ovXea0€ 
Ç?)v à fia pT avoines; " ov fîovXojJLeôa" oi/Bels 

24 tolvvv âfiapTavûùv iXevûepos io~Tiv. ftovXecrÔe 
Çfjv (fro/Sovfievoi, fiovkecrôe Xvrrovfievot, fSovXeaôe 
Tapacraofievot; " ot»Sa/i6jç." oùSeiç âpa ovTe 



1 A favourite idea of the Stoics (Zeno in Diog. Laert. VII. 
137; Marcus Aurelius V. 13 and 32; X. 7, 2 ; XL 2). 
Briefly expressed, it is a theory of " cyclical régénération" 
(Marc. Aur. XI. 2), i.e., that ail things repeat themselves 
in periodic cycles. Cf. Norden, Oeburt des Kindts (1924), 31. 

2 " Freedom" in the days of the older Greek philosophera 
connoted primarily the exercise of political rights, hut in 
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it does not bite. The paîtry body must be 
separated from tbe bit of spirit, either now or later, 
just as it existed apart from it before. Why are you 
grieved, then, if it be separated now ? For if it be 
not separated now, it will be later. Why ? So that 
the révolution of the universe may be accomplished ; 1 
for it has need of the things that are now coming into 
being, and the things that shall be, and the things 
that have been accomplished. What is hardship ? À 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is. The 
poor flesh is subjected to rough treatment, and then 
again to smooth. If you do not find this profitable, 
the door stands open ; if you do find it profitable, 
bear it. For the door must be standing open for 
every emergency, and then we have no trouble. 

What, then, is the fruit of thèse doctrines? 
Precisely that which must needs be both the fairest 
and the most becoming for those who are being 
truly educated— tranquillity, fearlessness, freedom. 
For on thèse matters we should not trust the 
multitude, who say, "Only the free can be 
educated," but rather the philosophers, who say, 
"Only the educated are free." — How is that? — 
Thus: At this time 2 is freedom anything but the 
right to live as we wish? "Nothing else." Tell 
me, then, O men, do you wish to live in error? 
"We do not." Well, no one who lives in error is 
free. Do you wish to live in fear, in sorrow, in 
turmoil? "By no means." Well then, no man who 

the time of Epictetus, under the Roman raie, it meant 
nothing more than the privilège fco live the kind of life that 
one pleased under the authority of the Impérial government. 
There is a play also on the double meaning of free, t.c, in & 
social and in a moral sensé. 
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<j)0/30VfL€V0<; OVT€ XVTTOVfAeVOÇ 0VT6 Tapao~Or6fjL€VOS 

iXevûepoç earcv, octt^ç S' àirrjXXa ferai Xvircov 
Kal <f>6f3o)v fcal Tapa^jhvy oStoç tt} avrfj oSw 

25 /cal tov hovXeveiv àrripCXaKTai. 7rwç ovv en 
vfiîv Triarevaofiev, o> (f>i\raroL vofioOerai; ovk 
êTrirpeTTOfiev tt achevée 6 ai, el fir) toÎç èXevOépois; 
ol (f>i\6ao(f}OL yàp Xéyovacv on oÙk èirirpéirofiev 
iXevdépois elvai el firj roîç TreTraiSevfievoi*;, tovto 

26 êarw 6 #eoç ovk iTTCTpeirei. — "Orav ovv arpeyjrr} t^ç 
€7rl o~Tparrjyov tov avrov BovXov, oùSev eiroiricrev; 
— 'EiiroiTjorev. — Ti; — ■"Eorrpeyjrev tov uvtov BovXov 
eVi crTpaTtjyov. — "AXXo oùSév ; — Nat* /cal ei/co- 

27 œttjv avrov Bovvai bfaLXei. — Tt ovv ; 6 ravra 
iraÔoùv où yéyovev èXevdepoç ; — Où fiàXXov rj 

28 cLTapa^oç. ènel ait 6 âXXovç ŒTp€<f)€iv èvvdfievoç 
oùSeva e)(6c<; Kvpiov; ovk àpyvpiov, ov Kopâonov, 
ov iraiBapiov, où tov rvpavvov, où (f>iXov riva tov 
TVpâvvov ; ri ovv Tpé}ieis eiri Tiva TOiavTtjv àinœv 
TrepiaracTiv ; 

29 Am tovto Xeyco iroXXaKi^ " ravra fieXerare Kal 
ravra irpô^eipa e^ere, 7T/ooç riva Seî TeôapprjKevat 
Kal 7T/0OÇ Tiva eùXafiûs 8iaK€Îo-0ai, otc 7t/joç Ta 
aTrpoaipeja Oappeîv, eùXafteîaûai Ta 7rpoaip€TiKa" 

30 — 'AXX' ovk àvéyvcûv croi où% eyvm tL irotto ; — 

31 'Ez; tivl ; iv XeÇei&lois. e^e œov Ta Xe^elhia' 
heï^ov, 7rwç e%6iç 7T/3oç opeÇiv Kal €kkXlo-iv, ei firj 



1 Part of the ceremony of manumission in Roman law. 
The tax of "five per cent." mentioned just below is the fee 
that had to be paid to the State. 

2 The words of a pupil who has read and correctly 
interpreted some passage set him, or has read aloud to 
Epictetus some essay of his own composition. 
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is in fear, or sorrow, or tunnoil, is free, but whoever 
is rid of sorrows and fears and turmoils, this man is 
by the self-same course rid also of slavery. How, 
then, shall we any longer trust you, O dearest 
lawgivers? Do we allow none but the free to get 
an éducation? For the philosophers say, "We do 
not allow any but the educated to be free " ; that is, 
God does not allow it. — When, therefore, in the 
présence of the praetor a man turns his own slave 
about, has he done nothing ? 1 — He has done 
something. — What? — He has turned his slave about 
in the présence of the praetor. — Nothing more ? — 
Yes, he is bound to pay a tax of five per cent, of the 
slave's value. — What then ? Has not the man to 
whom this has been done become free? — He has no 
more become» free than he has acquired peace of 
mind. You, for example, who are able to turn 
others about, have you no master? Have you not 
as your master money, or a inistress, or a boy 
favourite, or the tyrant, or some friend of the tyrant ? 
, If not, vvhy do you tremble when you goto face some 
circumstance involving those things ? 

That is why I say over and over again, " Practise 
thèse things and have them ready at hand, that is, 
the knowledge of what you ought to face with 
confidence, and what you ought to face with 
caution — that you ought to face with confidence 
that which is outside the province of the moral 
purpose, with caution that which is within the 
province of the moral purpose." — But have I not 
read to you, and do you not know what I am 
doing ? 2 — What have you been engaged upon ? 
Trifling phrases î Keep your trifling phrases ! 
Show me rather how you stand in regard to désire 
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aTTorvy^dvecç à>v deXeiç, et pJq 7repi7r«rTeiç oh ov 
âeXeiç. ètceîva Se rà irepiohia, àv vovv €%?7Ç, âpas 

32 ttov 7TOT6 airaXely}/ eiç. — Ti ovv; Xfo/cpdrrjç oxjk 
eypa(f)€v ; — Kal r/ç roaavTa; àXXà 7tgl>ç ; êirel 
/lit) êSvvaro e^eiv àel rov èXéy^ovra avrov rà 
Soyfiara t) èXeyxSv^opLevov iv tw fiipeit avToç 
èavrbv rfXeyy^ev /cal iÇijraÇev /cal àel /itav yé riva 

33 irpoXrjyjnv èyvp,vaÇev ^prjaTiKQi^. ravra ypd<j)€i 
(j)t\6ao(})o^' Xe^elhia Se /cal " rj S* oç," " rjv S' iyco" 1 
âXXoiç àcf)L7](Ti t rotç àvaiaBryrois f) rotç fia/capioi*;, 
t<hç (txoXtjv âyovaiv virb àrapaÇlaç rj roîç /xrjèèv 
roiv €^ç v7roXoyiÇofiévoi<; Sià fiœptav. 

34 Kal vvv /caipov /caXovvros i/ceîva SeiÇeiç àir- 
eXdcbv /cal àvayvcûŒr} /cal efiTrepiTepevcrrj ; " tSov, 

35 7rwç SiaXoyouç o~vvt16i]}ii" p,rj t cvvdpwire, aXX' 
i/ceîva fxâXXov " ISov, 7tûoç opeyofxevo^ ov/c àiro- 
Tvy)(dvcù. l8ov, 7tû>ç ètctçXivtûv ov irepLiriiTTO). 
<j>ép€ âdvarov /cal yvcoo-y* <j)€pe ttovovs, <f>êp€ 
SeaficùTrjpLov, (j)€pe à$o£iav, <f>êpe Kara$i/C7)v" 

36 avnj èirihei^iç veov i/c a")(pXr)<; iXrjXvûoros. ràX- 
Xa S' âXXoiç a(£eç, fj,i)8è (pcûvrjv t*ç à/cot/ay aov 
irepl avTcov rrore firjh\ àv èiraivécrri tiç eV avroïç, 
avé^ovy SoÇov Se firj&elç elvai Kal elSévai fiySév. 

1 Kronenberg: y SBhs %v \cy** S (ktyco Se). 

1 A very strange passage, for it was generally believed 
that Socrates did not write. Still there seems to have been 
some doubt on the question (Diog. Laert. I. 16 makes the 
statement that he did not write as resting "on the 
authority of some"), and the style of writing whieh 
Epictetus bere deseribes seems not to have been intended for 
publication, so that it may be possible that Socrates wrote 
copiously, but only as a philosophical exercise, and not for 
others to read. 
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and aversion, whether you do not fail to get what 
you wish, or do not fall into what you do not wish. 
As for those trifling periods of yours, if you are wise, 
you will take them away somewhere and blot them 
out. — What then? Did not Socrates write? — Yes, 
who wrote as much as he ? 1 But how ? Since he 
could not have always at hand someone to test his 
judgements, or to be tested by him in turn, he was 
in the habit of testing and examining himself, and 
was always in a practical way trying out some 
particular primary conception. That is what a 
philosopher writes; but trifling phrases, and ff said 
lie," ct said I " 2 he leaves to others, to the stupid or 
the blessed, those who by virtue of their tranquillity 
live at leisure, or those who by virtue of their folly 
take no account of logical conclusions. 

And now, when the crisis calls, will you go off and 
make an exhibition of your compositions, and give 
a reading from them, and boast, " See, how I write 
dialogues"? Do not so, man, but rather boast as 
follows : " See how in my désire I do not fail to get 
what I wish. See how in my aversions I do not 
fall into things that I would avoid. Bring on death 
and you shall know ; bring on hardships, bring on 
imprisonment, bring on disrepute, bring on con- 
demnation." Tins is the proper exhibition of a 
young man corne from school. Leave other things 
to other people ; neither let anyone ever hear a word 
from you about them, nor, if anyone praises you for 
them, do you tolerate it, but let yourself be ac- 
counted a no-body and a know-nothing. Show 

1 Characteristic expressions in dialogue, an especially 
popular type of composition for philosophy which aspired to 
a refined ïiterary form; compare the critical note. 
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37 fiovov rovro eiSœç (paivov, 7r<âç ixrjr aTTorv^r}^ 

38 TTorè fJLTjTç 7T€pi7T€crT}<;. âWoi fieXerdrcoa-av 
S//eaç, âWoc TrpofiXrjfiaTa, âXKoi avWoyio- jxov^' 
crv air 06 vy a te € iv, av SeSêaOai, av arpejSXovaôcu, 

39 av ègopiÇeaOai. irâvra ravra ôappovvrcùs, ire- 
ttoùÔotcùs tû) tce/cXrj/cori ce eV aura, tg> âÇiov 
t?)ç X^P^ TavTrjs tcetcpi/cori, èv y Kararax^W 
eVjSetfeiç, riva Svvarai Xoyitcbv fjye/xovifcov 7rpoç 

40 Taç dirpoaipérovs Svvdfieis àvrna^dfjLevov. tcai 

OVTCùî TO TTCLpdSo^OV €fC€ÎV0 OVtC€Tl OVT àSvVCLTOV 

(fravetrai ovre irapaSogov, on âfia puev eiXa/Seî- 
aOai Set afia Se Oappeîv, 717309 fièv rà àirpoalpera 
dappelvy èv Sè toÎç tt pomper itcofc evXdfieîaOai. 



f3\ ïlepl àrapa^ia^. 

1 r '0pa av 6 àiriwv èirl rtjv Sitcijv, tl OéXeis 

2 rrjprjaat tcai ttov OeXeis àvvaai. et yàp irpocd- 
peaiv dekeis TTjprjaat tcarà <f>vaiv exovaav, irâad 
aoi àa<fidXeia> iràad croc evfjbdpçia, irpâyfxa ovtc 

3 rà yàp èirl aol avre^ovata tcai $vaet 
èXevôçpa OéXayv Ttjprjacu tcai tovtoiç àptcovfievos 
t/i>oç en êirtarpé^rj ; rtç yàp avrœv tcvpios, Ttç 

4 avrà Svvcnai àfyeXeaôat ; et ÔéXeis alSrjfxœv 
elvai tcai 7U<ttoç, Ttç ovtc èdaei ae ; el ôèXeiç fit) 
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that you know this only — how you may never either 
fail to get what you désire or fall into what you 
avoid. Let others practise lawsuits, others problems, 
others syllogisms ; do you practise how to die, how 
to be enchained, how to be racked, how to be exiled. 
Do ail thèse things with confidence, with trust in Him 
who has called you to face them and deemed you 
worthy of this position, in which having once been 
placed you shall exhibit what can be achieved by a 
rational governing principle when arrayed against 
the forces that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose. And thus the paradox of which we were 
speaking will no longer appear either impossible or 
paradoxical, namely, that at the same time we ought 
to be both cautious and confident, confident in regard 
to those things that lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, and cautious in regard to those 
things that lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. 

CHAPTER II 

On tranquillity 

Consider, you who are going to court, what you 
wish to maintain and wherein you wish to succeed ; 
for if you wish to maintain freedom of moral purpose 
in its natural condition, ail security is yours, every 
facility yours, you have no trouble. For if you are 
willing to keep guard over those things which are 
under your direct authority and by nature free, and 
if you are satisfied with them, what else do you care 
about ? For who is master of them, who can take them 
away from you ? If you wish to be self-respecting 
and honourable, who is it that will not allow you ? 
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jccoXveadai firjS* àvay/càÇecrOai, Ttç cre àvaytcâaei 
dpéyeaôai cùv ov Sofeeî aoi, Ttç èfc/eXlveiv à fii) 

5 4>aiv€Tai aoi ; àXXà tL ; irpagei fiév crol Tiva a 
So/ceî (f>o/3epà eîvai* 7va 8è Kal €kkXIvù)v avrà 

6 Tràôrjs, ttcos hvvarai Trotrjcrai ; orav ovv èirl crol 
r) to opéyecrdai real èfCfckiveiv, Ttt>oç en èiri- 

7 crTpé(j)r) ; tovto croi irpooljAiov, tovto Bc^yrjcri^, 

TOVTO TtIcTTIS, TOVTO vIkT), TOVTO ilTiXoyO^, TOVTO 

evSoKL/jLrjai<;. 

8 Atà tovto 6 ^cofcpaTT} 1 ; 717W tov virofiifAvr}- 
cTKOVTa, tva 7rapao~fC€vdÇ7]Tai Trpoç tt)v SiKrjv, 
6<f)7} " ov Soko> ovv croi diravTi tù> /3l(p 7rpoç tovto 

9 Trapao-fcevâÇecrdai ; " — " ïlolav TrapacKevrjv ; " — 
" TeTi]pr)/ca" fyrjaiv, " to iw èfioL" — " ïlcàç 
ovv ; " Ovhev ovSkiror âhiKOv ovt ISla ovt€ 

10 hrjpioala eirpa^a" el Se deXeis Kal tcl eVroç 
Trjprjcrai, to crwfiaTiov tcal to ovcrLSiov fcal to à%iw- 
fiaTiov, Xéyo) croc rjSr) avToôev irapacrfcevâÇov ttjv 
SvvaTTjv TTapaorfeevrjv rraorav ko! Xolttov cr/céinov 

11 Kal T)]V (fyvcriVTOV Si/cacrTov /cal tov ÙvtiSikov. el 
yovaTœv âtyacrdac Seî, yovaTcov âyfrai* el /cXav- 

12 crai, feXaûcrov el olfiœ^at, oïfico^ov, otov yàp 
V7ro0r}<; Ta crà toÎç €actoç, SovXeve to Xolttov Kal 
fjLTj àvTicnTa) Kal 7tot€ filv ôeXe SovXeveiv, ITOTe 

13 Se /xi) OéXe, àW* a7rXcî)Ç Kal ê% oXrfç t?)ç Siavoiaç 
rj TavTa rj ixeiva- rj eXevdepos rj SoOXoç, rj ireirai' 
Sevfiévos rj aTrafèevTOS , fj yevvaîos àXeKTpvcov rj 
àyevvrjç, rj vTrojxeve TvirTofievos, /lé^/nç âv àiro- 



1 A somewhat free version of what Xenophon records in 
his Apology, 2f. 
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If you wish not to be hindered nor compelled, what 
man will compel yoa to désire what does not seem 
to you to be désirable, to avoid what you do not feel 
should be avoided ? Well, what then ? The judge 
will do some things to you which are thought to be 
terrifying ; but how can he make you try to avoid 
what you suffer ? When, therefore, désire and 
aversion are under your own control, what more do 
you care for ? This is your introduction, this the 
setting forth of your case, this your proof, this your 
victory, this your peroration, this your approbation. 

That is why Socrates, in reply to thé man who 
was reminding him to make préparation for his trial, 
said, " Do you not feel, then, that with my whole 
life I am making préparation for this ? " — " What 
kind of préparation ? " — " I have maintained," says 
he, " that which is under my control." — " How 
then?" — "I have never done anything that was 
wrong either in my private or in my public life." 1 
But if you wish to main tain also what is external, 
your paltry body and your petty estate and your 
small réputation, I have this to say to you : Begin 
this very moment to make ail possible préparation, 
and furthermore study the character of your judge 
and your antagonist. If you must clasp men's 
knees, clasp them ; if you must wail, then wail ; 
if you must groan, then groan. For when you sub- 
ject what is your own to externals, then from 
henceforth be a slave, and stop letting yourself be 
drawn this way and that, at one moment wishing 
to be a slave, at another not, but be either this or 
that simply and with ail your mind, either a free 
man or a slave, either educated or uneducated, 
either a spirited fighting cock or a spiritless one, 
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0dvr]<; t rj àirayopevaov evOvç. fiy croi yevoiro 
TrX^yàç TroXXàç Xafieîv koX varepov ànayopev- 

14 aai. ei S' aicr^pà ravra, avrodev /7S/7 SieXe " ttov 
<f)v<ri<; fccifccôv /cal àyadœv ; ou /cal àXrjOeia, oirov 
akrjôeta /cal ov 1 c/wcriç, èiceî to eu\a/3éV ottov rj 
aktfdeia, i/ceî to QapfaXkov y ottov rj (pliais" 

15 'Rireî toi 8ok€ÎSj on tcl 6/ctoç Ti]prjaac OeXœv 
Xo)/cpdr7](; irapeX6o>v âv eXeye " ipL€ 8' "Ai'Utoç 
/cal MeX^Toç cltt oktglvcll fiev hvvavrai> fiXâ^ai 

16 ô ou ,* outgo /xtopoç 171;, t^a ot£ auTrj rj 
oSoç èvravûa ov <j>ép€iy àXX* aXXrj ; tl ovv êariv, 

17 oTi ovk 6%€t Xôyov Kcà irpoaepeQi^eLv 2 ; <oç o 
6/xoç f Hpa/tXe£TOÇ 7rept àypiBcov TTpayfxâriov 
e^oyv èv f Po8û) /cal àtroheL^a^ ro?ç Si/cacraî^ on 
Si/caca Xêyei eXOeov inï rbv èiriXoyov efyr} on 
" â\V oi/tc BeyjaofiaL vfioùv ovt eV^arpé^JO/xat, r/ 
fieXXere icplveiv* v fiels re /xâXXov oi /cpivofievoc 
êare 17 iyw" /cal oStoç Kariarpe-^re to 7rpayfid- 

18 T£Oi>. TiÇ Xpeia ; jjlÔvov firj Seov, /jltj irpocrCOei 
S OTi "/cal ov Séo/zcu," et pur] tl /catpos io*Tiv 
eV/TT/Seç ipeOcaai tol»ç SiKacTas a>9 Xco/cpaTei. 

19 /cat crû et tolovtov eirLXoyov TrapaaicevdÇrjt ri 

20 dva$aLvei%, tl vTrcucoveis ; ei yàp (TTavpœOrjvai 

1 Schegk : ov S. 

2 Bentley: irpoo-çpcQlÇei S. 



1 Thèse last three sentences make no satisfactory sensé in 
themselves, and none of the numerous emendatious which 
have been offered seem convincing, while at the same time 
they interrupt the course of the argument where they stand. 
It would appear, a3 Schenkl suggests, that they coustitute 
a seriously mutilated section of the preceding chapter 
(possibly from the very end), whîch by sorae accident has 
become iinbedded in an alien context. 
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either endure to be beaten until you die, or give in 
at once. Far be it from you to receive mauy blows 
and yet at the last give in ! But if that is dis- 
graceful, begin this very moment to décide the 
question, " Where is the nature of good and evil 
to be found ? .Where truth also is. Where truth 
and where nature are, there is caution ; where truth 
is, there is confidence, where nature is." 1 

Why, do you think that if Socrates had wished 
to maintain his external possessions he would have 
corne forward and said, " Anytus and Meletus are 
able indeed to kill me, but they cannot harm me " ? 
W T as he so foolish as not to see that this course does 
not lead to that goal, but elsewhere ? Why is it 
unreasonable, then, to add also a word of provoca- 
tion ? Just as my friend Heracleitus, who had an 
unimportant lawsuit about a small pièce of land in 
Rhodes ; after he had pointed out the justice of his 
claim he went on to the peroration in which he said, 
" But neither will I entreat you, nor do I care what 
your décision is going to be, and it is you who are 
on trial rather than I." And so he ruined his case. 
What is the use of acting like that? Merely make 
no entreaties, but do not add the words " Yes, and 
I make no entreaties," unless the right time has 
corne for you, as it did for Socrates, deliberately to 
provoke your judges. If you, for your part, are 
preparing a peroration of that sort, why do you 
mount the platform at ail, why answer the summons ? 2 
For if you wish to be crucitied, wait and the cross 

* That is, it is a sheer waste of effort to speak in so 
provocative a manner as to invite condeinnation. If that is 
what you wish, simply do nothing at ail and you will gain 
your end. 
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0ek€L<;, e/cSefjai kol rjÇei 6 aravpo^ el S' vira- 
Kovaai Xoyoç alpel tcal ireîaaL to ye nap avTov, 
rà e£?)ç tovtù> iroLrjTeov rrjpoùvri fiévroi rà ÏBia. 

21 Tavrj) tcal yeXoîov iari to \eyetv " vttoÔov /aol" 
ti aol v7T0Ûù)fiat ; àWà " iroirjcrov fiov rrjv hià- 
voiav o tl âv aTïofiaLvri 7rpoç rovro âpfioaaaOai" 

22 èirel è/ceîvo ye o/aolov iariv oïov el àypd/i/naro^ 
\iyoi " élire fjuoL tl ypdtyco, orav jjlol irpo^Xr)9fj 

23 tl ovofia" âv yap eÏ7ra> otl AtW, elra irapekdiov 
itceîvoç avTw Trpoftakr) /burj to AiWoç ovofia, 

24 àWà to ©éWoç, tl ykvt)Tai ; tl ypdyfrrj ; à\X' el 
fièv fi€fi€\eT7)fca<; ypdcf>eLv t e%€*ç tcal Trapaatcevâ- 
aaaOai 1 irpoï irdvTa tcl virayop^vofieva* el Se 

tl a 01 eyco vvv viroûcjfiaL ; âv yàp aXko tl 
virayopevr) Ta irpdytiaTa, tl èpeîç rj ti TrpdÇeL*; ; 

25 tovtov ovv tov tcadoXifcov fxÂfivrjao tcal vttoB^kt]^ 
ovtc àiropt')o~eL<;. iàv Se 777509 Ta eÇœ ^aa-/crjç, 
àvdyKT) ae âvœ tcal kutco tcvXCeadaL irpos to 

26 /3ov\,7)/JLa TOV KVpLOV* TtÇ S' €<7Ti ATlî/?lOÇ ,* 6 T(ÙV 
V7T0 aOV TLVOÇ aTTOvBa^O/uL€V(ùV 7} ifCfC\LVO/uL€VCùV 

eytùv è%ova(av. 



y. Ilyooç T0Ù9 avvLŒTdvTaç TLvàç t<hç 

(j>l\0O-6(j)0L$ 

1 KaXûiç 6 Atoyevr}<; 7rpoç tov àÇiovvTa ypdfi- 
fiaTa irap avTov \a/3eîv avaTaTLicd " otl fiev 
dvQpauro^r (pr]ŒLv f " ei, tcal i&cov yvcoaeTai' el S' 

1 Upton from his " codex " Tapa<TK€vd(rat S. 
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will corne; but if reason décides that you should 
answer the suramons and do your best to have what 
you say carry conviction, you must act in accordance 
therewith, but always maintaining what is your own 
proper character. 

Looked at in this way it is also absurd to say, 
" Advise me." What advice am I to give you ? 
Nay, say rather, " Enable my mind to adapt itself 
to whatever cornes." Since the other expression is 
just as if an illiterate should say, " Tell me what to 
write when some name is set me to write." For if 
I say, "Write Dio," and then his teacher cornes 
along and sets him not the name " Dio," but 
"Théo," what will happen ? What will he write ? 
But if you have practised writing, you are able also 
to prépare yourself for everything that is dictated 
to you ; if you have not practised, what advice can 
I now offeryou ? For if circumstances dictate some- 
thing différent, what will you say or what will you 
do? Bear in mind, therefore, this gênerai principle 
and you will not be at a loss for a suggestion. But 
if you gape open-mouthed at externaîs, you must 
needs be tossed up and down according to the will 
of your master. And who is your master ? He 
who has authority over any of the things upon 
which you set your heart or which you wish to 
avoid. 

CHAPTER III 
To those who recommend persoiis to the philosopher* 

That is an excellent answer of Diogenes to the 
man who asked for a letter of recommendation from 
him: "That you are a man," he says, " he will 
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àyaôbs rj icarcos, ei }L€V e/t7re£/?09 ecrri Siayvcovai 
toÙç àyadovs kcu kcikovs, yvwceTai t et S' àVeipoç, 

2 ovS* àv fLVpidtcis ypdyjrco avrœ" ojioiov yàp 
(ôGTrep ei hpa^t) avaraQ^val tivl rj^lov, ïva 
SoKifiao-ÔT). el àpyvpoyvoùfiovifcos è<TTiv, o~i) aav- 

3 TY)v GvaTrjaeL^. ehev ovv tolovtov tl eyeiv rjfiâs 
kcu iv tS) fila oiov èir àpyvplov> ïv eliretv èvvco- 
fiai /cdOdirep 6 àpyvpoyvco/jLCûV Xéyei " (f)épe rjv 

4 déXets hpa^fxr]v koi Siayvûùao/jLat* àXX €7n 
avXXoyia/jLCùv " (fripe ov 6éXei<; kcll StaKpiva) col 
tov âvaXvTiKov re kcll fit]" Bià tl ; oïSa yàp 
àvaXveiv o~vXXoyicr fiovs* e^co ttjv èvva/JLtv, r)v 
e^eiv Bel tov €7riyvœ<TTifcov tcùv irept cvXXo- 

ô yicr/jLOvs KaropOovvTCûV. e7rl Sè tov j3lov tl ttolo) ; 
vvv jxèv Xiyco àyaÛov, vvv he kcikov. tl to clÏtlov ; 
to èvavTiov fj eVl twv o~vXXoyio~fjLcov, à/xadla koi 
œneipia. 

8\ TI/ooç tov èirl iioiyeia ttotÏ KaTeiXTjfifiévov 

l KéyovTos avTOv oti f O avOpcoTros 7rpoç iriaTiv 
yeyovev kcll tovto 6 àvaTpkiroav àvaTpéirei to 

ïBlOV TOV àvÛpùû7T0V f €7T€£ arjXÔév T*Ç TCÛV &OKOVV- 

tcùv <f>iXoX6ya)v, oç KaTetXrjirTO ttote /ioi^os iv 

1 This is Wolf's interprétation of the rare word kvaXvrtK6s y 
i.e., as referring to a syllogism. But Upton, Schweighàuser, 
and others take it in the senae of " a person who is capable of 
analyzing syllogisms." The former interprétation fits the 
preceding sentence better, the latter the following sentence. 
As in § 3 the assayer of silver and the assayer of character 
are blended, so here apparently the transition from the 
syllogism to those who handle it is made somewhat abruptly. 
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know at a glance ; but whether you are a good or 
a bad man he will discover if he has the skill to 
distinguish between good and bad, and if he is with- 
out that skill he will not discover the facts, even 
though I write him thousands of times." For it is 
just as though a drachma asked to be recomniended 
to someone, in order to be tested. If the man in 
question is an assayer of silver, you will recommend 
yourself. We ought, therefore, to have also in 
everyday life the sort of thing that we have in the 
case of silver, so that I may be able to say, as the 
assayer of silver says, " Bring me any drachma you 
please, and I will appraise it." Nbw in the case of 
syllogisms I say, " Bring me any you please and I 
will distinguish for you between the one that is 
capable of analysis and the one that is not." 1 How 
so? Because, I know how to analyze syllogisms 
myself ; I have the faculty which the man must have 
who is going to appraise those who handle syllogisms 
properly. But in everyday life what do I do r 
Sometimes I call a thing good, and sometimes bad. 
What is the reason ? The opposite of what was true 
in the case of syllogisms, namely, ignorance and 
inexpérience. 

CHAPTER IV 
To the man who had once been caught in adultery 

As Epictetus was remarking that man is born to 
fidelitVj and that the man who overthrows this is 
overthrowing the characteristic quality of man, there 
entered one who had the réputation of being a 
scholar, and who had once been caught in the city 
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2 rfj iroXei. 6 S' 'AU' âv, <f>r)aiv, dc^eVreç tovto 

TO TTLCTOV, 7T/30Ç TTe(f)VfCafjL€V , €TT l/3ov\€VQ)fJL€V T7) 

yvvaitcl tov yeiTovoç, tl ttoiov/jL€V ; tl yàp aXko 
rj àiroWvfjiev /cal àvaipovjxev ; tlvu ; tov ttlgtov, 

3 tov alBijfiova, tov oaiov. TavTa fiova ; yeiTVL- 
aaiv S ovk àvaipovfiev, <j>i\iav S' ov 3 ttoXlv S' 
ov ; etç Tiva Se j(wpav auToùç KaTaTaaaojiev ; 
a>ç tivi aoi xpcofiai, âvOpcoTre ; <iç yeiTÇvi, a>ç 
(f)L\q> ; Ttoiw tcvl ; coç ttoXltt} ; ti œol TriaTevaco ; 

4 eiTa afcevdpiov fxèv et îjç o£Îtû>ç acnrpov, &<tt€ 
aoi TT/îoç fjLTjhèv hvvacrôcu %pr)aûcu, efa> âv €7rï 
Taç K07rplas àppvnTOV kcu ov& êtceîûev âv Ttç «je 

5 àvypeÏTO* et S* âvûpœTros wv ovZefxLav yj&pav 
hvvaaai a7roTr\rjp(ùaai àv0pœinKi]V, tl cre ttolt]- 
aofiev ; €<ttcù ydp, (f>i\ov ov hvvacai tottov ex €tv ' 
SovXov èvvaacu ; kol Ttç crot 7rio~T€vcrei ; ov 
#éXetç ovv pi<f>rjvaL ttov kol aùroç eVï Koirplav 

6 cuç cr/eet/oç âxpt)o~TOv, éoç Koirpiov ; eura e'/oetç 
" oàSetç fiov eTnaTpêfyeTai, àvûpcûirov <})i\o\6~ 
yov " ; tca/cos yàp et #ai âypv a " r ° ç ** °^ ov 6 * °' 
cr^^eç 1 Tjyavd/cTOvv, oti ovoeh avTWV èiricrTpe- 
<f)€Tai s àWà <f>€vyovo-i TraWeç tcâv tiç hivr^Tai, 

7 TrXîJfaç feaTe&akev. crv xevTpov e%etç tolovtov, 
a>cT€ ov âv TrXtfÇrjç etç nrpdyfxaTa kol bhvvas 
ip,/3d\\€Lv. tl cre ûeXeis Troitja coftev ; ovk e^etç 

7TOÛ Teôfjî. 

8 Tt ; ou* eicrty ai yvvaîtces tcoival <f)vo*ei ; 
Kayco Xéyco. tcaï yàp to ^oiplètov tcoivbv tcov 

1 Upton : a-K<i\rjK€S S, 

1 A not uncommon social theory in antiquity, to which the 
Stoics also subscribed (Diog. Laert. VII. 33 and 131) ; but 
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in the act of adultery. But, goes on Epictetus, 
if we abandon this fidelity to which we are by 
nature born, and make designs against our neigh- 
bour's wife, what are we doing? Why, what but 
ruining and destroying ? Whom ? The man of 
fidelity, of self-respect, of piety. Is that ail ? Are 
we not overthrowing also neighbourly feeling, 
friendship, the state? In what position are we 
placing ourselves ? As what am I to treat you, 
fellow? As a neighbour, as a friend? Of what 
kind ? As a citizen ? What confidence am I to 
place in you ? If you were a vessel so cracked that 
it was impossible to use you for anything, you would 
be cast forth upon the dunghills and even from 
there no one would pick you up ; but if, although a 
man, you cannot fill a man's place, what are we 
going to do with you ? For, assuming that you can- 
not hold the place of a friend, can you hold that of a 
slave ? And who is going to trust you ? Are you 
not willing, therefore, that you too should be cast 
forth upon some dunghill as a useless vessel, as a 
pièce of dung? For ail that will you say, " Nobody 
cares for me, a scholar ! " ? No, for you are an evil man, 
and useless. It is just as if the wasps complained 
that nobody cares for them, but ail run away from 
them, and, if anyone can, he strikes them and 
knocks them down. You have such a sting that you 
involve in trouble and pain whomever you strike. 
What do you want us to do with you ? There is no 
place where you can be put. 

What then, you say ; are not women by nature 
common property ? 1 I agrée. And the little pig is 

Epictetus accepts the doctrine only with such limitations as 
make it compatible with Qrdinary matrimonal institutions. 
Compare also frag. 15, where he recurs to the topic. 
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/ce/cXr) fiÂvcùV* a)OC orav fiept} yévrjTai, âv o~oi 
<fiav7), àvdpiraaov àveXâcov 1 to tov Trapafeara- 
/c€tfM€vov fiipos, Xd6pa /cXe\jrov rj 7rapa/ca6el<> ttjv 
%£Ïpa Xv^vevûi fcâv /xrj &vvy tov /cpecos àirocnrd- 
crat,, X'nraive tol/ç ha/CTvXovs /cal irepiXei^e. 
/eaXoç av/jL7r6rrj^ /cal avvtenrvo*; Hco/cpaTt/côs. 

9 aye, rb Se ûéaTpov ov/c eaTi kolvov tcûv ttoXltwv ; 
otclv ovv fcaôto'GùO'iv, èXÛcav, âv aoi <$avfj, e/c/3aXé 

10 Tiva clvtcûv. ovtcoî /cal al yvvaî/ces <j>vo~ei /coivat. 
otclv S* 6 vofio0€Ti}<; coç èaTtaTcop SiéXj} avTa<;, oit 
déXeis /cal avTos ï&tov /zé/ooç ÇtjtcÎv, àXXà to 
àXXoTptov v(f)ap7rd^€t<; /cal Xïxyeveiç ; " àXXà 

11 <})iX6Xoy6<; eifxi /cal ' ApxéSrjfjiov voco." 'A/r^eo^- 
fjiov Toivvv vocûv /-tot^oç lo~8i /cal aTTicrroç /cal 
dvTl àv&pû)7rov Xv/cos rj 7TL07)/co^. tl yâp 
/cœXvei; 

e'. Iïaiç o-vvvTtdpyet /ieyaXo<ppocrvv7] /cal 
i7rL/jL€\eia ; 

1 Kl vXat â8id<f)Opoi, rj 8è XP^ aLÇ; a ^ T ^ v 0VK 

2 à8id<f>opo<;. 7r<wç ovv Tt'jprjO'r} Tiç âfia fikv to 
€vo-TaÛ€<; /cal àTdpayov t d\xa Sè to êVi/xeXeç /cal 
/AT) et/caîov /jLi)8 y €7ricr€o-vpfj,€vov ; âv iLi}ir\Tai 

1 i\dœy Upton : àneXdœv Sehenkl. 

1 The référence is probably to the Symposia by Plato and 
Xenophon. 

* Posai bly the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus (Plut, de Exil. 14), 
but more Hkely the rhetorician who commentée! upon a portion 
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the common property of the invited guests ; but 
when portions have been assigned, if it so pleases 
you, approach and snatch up the portion of the guest 
who reclines at your side, steal it secretly, or slip in 
your hand and glut your greed, and if you cannot 
tear ofF a pièce of the meat, get your fingers greasy 
and lick them. A fine companion you would niake 
at a feast, and a dinner-guest worthy of Soerates ! 1 
Corne noWj is not the théâtre the common property 
of the citizens? When, therefore, they are seated 
there, go, if it so pleases you, and throw someone of 
them out of his seat. In the same way women also 
are by nature common property. But when the law- 
giver, like a host at a banquet, lias apportioned them, 
are you not willing like the rest to look for your own 
portion instead of filching away and glutting your 
greed upon that which is another's? "But I am a 
scholar and understand Archedemus." 2 Very well 
then, understand Archedemus and be an adultérer 
and faithless and a wolf or an ape instead of a man ; 
for what is there to prevent you ? 

CHAPTER V 
How arc magnanimity and carefulnest compatible ? 

Materials are indiffèrent, but the use which we 
make of them is not a matter of indifférence. How, 
therefore, shall a man maintain stcadfastness and 
peace of mind, and at the same time the careful 
spirit arid that which is neither reckless nor 
négligent ? If he imitâtes those who play at dice. 

of Aristotle's RJutoric (Quintilian, I1L 6. 31 and 33), if thèse 
be really différent persons, which is not entirely certain. 
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3 tov<; KvfievovTaç. al 'yfrrj^oi àScdcfiOpoi, oï tcvfïoi 
àhiâfyopor ir69ev olha, tl fieXXet, irliTTeiv ; tQ> 
TrecrovTi S' €7ri/ze\a>ç /cal re^vi/ccos ^ptjddai, tovto 

4 ijSr} ifiov epyov èarLv. qvtcùç toIvw to fiev 
TTporjyovfievov /cal eVl tov /3lov epyov è/ceivo* 
SceXe tcl irpay/iara /cal hid<TTr)<jov /cal élire " rà 

5 etjco ovk èir èfior Trpoalpetris eir èfioL ttov 
ÇrjTijacû to àya0bv /cal rb /ca/cov ; €aa> èv toÎs 
èfioîs" èv he toîç aKkoTploiç fir)8e7roT€ fi?)T 
àyaObv ovofidarj^ firjre tcatcbv firjT œ<f>eXeiav firjTe 
j3>Xdj3r)v (xrfT âXXo tl tù>v tolovtcùv. 

6 Ti ovv ; àfieXâx; tqvtqis yj>r\<TTeov ; ovSafiox;. 
tovto yàp irdXiv ttj r rrpoatpko~ei ica/côv ecTi tcal 

7 TavTr) 1 irapa <f>vo~LV. àXX* a fia fiev eVjyLteXaiç, 
oti f) 'xprjo'is ovk âSid^opov, a fia S* evo~Ta6<û<; /cal 

8 aTapa^ajç, oti rj vXr) où htafyépovaa. ottov yàp 
to 8ia<f>êpoVy e/ceî ovtc KcoXvaal fie tiç SvvaTac 
ovt avay/cdcFai, ottov kcùXvtos /cal àvay/caaToç 
elfii, e/ceivtùv rj fiev Tev^L<; ov/c eV èfiol ovS* 
àyaôbv 77 /ca/cov s rj ^prjai<; S' r) /ca/cbv ?) àyaôov, 

9 à\V e/iol. hvŒKoXov Se fiî%ai /cal avvayayeîv 
TavTa, èirifieXeiav tov TTpoaTTeTrovôoTos raîç vXaiç 
/cal evcrradetav tov àveirio-T peiTTovvTO<; , ttXtjv ovk 
àSvvarov. el Se fit), àhvvaTOV to eiSaifiovrjcrai, 

10 âXX' olov ti èirl tov ttXov Troiovfiev. tl fioi 
hvvaTai ; to e/cXeijao-ûai tov Kvf3epvr}T7)v f roùç 

11 vavTaç, TTjV rjjiepav, tov tcaipov, eiTa yeifiiûv 

1 ravT-qv t)]v S : ravrr} s : r V deleted by SchenkL 
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The counters are indiffèrent, the dice are indiffèrent ; 
how am I to know what is going to fall ? But to 
make a careful and skilful use of what has fallen, 
that is now my task. 1 In like mariner, therefore, 
the principal task in life is this : distinguish matters 
and weigh them one against another, and say to 
yourself, " Externals are not under my control ; 
moral choice is under my control. Where am I to 
look for the good and the evil ? Within me, in that 
which is my own." But in that which is another's 
never employ the words " good " or " evil/' or 
" benefit " or (t injury," or anything of the sort. 

What then? Are thèse externals to be used 
carelessly? Not at ail. For this again is to the 
moral purpose an evil and thus unnatural to it. 
They must be used carefully, because their use is 
not a matter of indifférence, and at the same time 
with steadfastness and peace of mind, because the 
material is indiffèrent. For in whatever really con- 
cerns us, there no man can either hinder or compel 
me. The attainment of those things in which I can 
behindered or compelled is not under my control and 
is neither good nor bad, but the use which I make 
of them is either good or bad, and that is under my 
control. It is, indeed, difficult to unité and combine 
thèse two things — the carefulness of the man who is 
devoted to material things and the steadfastness 
of the man who disregards them, but it is not im- 
possible. Otherwise happiness were impossible. 
But we act very much as though we were on a 
voyage. What is possible for me? To select the 
helmsman, the sailors, the day, the moment. Then 

1 Cf. Menander in the AcUIpkoe of Terence, 740 f. : 

Si illud quod maiume opus est iactu non cadit, 
Illud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
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ifnr€7rTQ)K€V. ti ovv en /loi fieXeù ; rà yàp' ifià 
€K7re7r\ijp(ûTai t âXKov ecrrïv r) u7ro#e<T£ç, rov 

12 Kvftepvrjrov. àXkà Kaï r) vav<? KaraSverac. ri 
ovv e^a) TTOLTjaaL ; o Svvafiai, tovto fiôvov iroiœ* 
fir) <f>o/3ovfievo<; air oTrvlyo fiai ovSè xeKpayœs oùS* 
iyfcaXœi' tw 6eœ> aX>C €/)Sa>ç, orc rb yevofievov 

13 Kaï fydaprjvai Sel. ov y dp elfii alœv> a\\' 
avÔpoùTTOSi fiépoç tcùv TrdvTCûv ft>ç œpa rjfiépas. 
èvarijvaL fie Sel a>ç rrjv œpav Kaï irapeXOelv a>ç 

14 œpav. tI ovv fiot Sia<f)€pei 7nwç Trapekôœ, irôrepov 
Trviyeh rj 7rvpé%a<; ; Sià yàp rocovrov tivos Sel 
Trapekôeïv fie. 

15 r ïovTO 6-^rev TTOiovvras Kaï tovs a<f>aiptÇovra<; 
ifMTrelpœs. ovSeh avrœv Sia<f>éperai Trepl rov 
âpiraaTOV coç Trepl àyadov rj xaKOV, Trepl Sè rov 

16 ftdXkeiv koX Sé^eo-Bac. Xoittov ev rovrœ r) ev- 
pvdfita, ev rovrœ r) réx v V> T0 T( *X *>i V evyvœ- 
fLoo"ûvrj i tv èyœ y firjS* âv rov koXttov eKrelvœ, 
Svvafiai 1 \a/3eîv avro s 6 Se, âv ftdXœ, XafijSd- 

17 vei. âv Se fiera r a parfis *cà 4>o/3ov SexœfieOa 
rj fidWœfiev avro, rroia erc TraiSid } ttov Se Ttç 
evcrTaOrjcret,, ttov Se T£Ç to e^ç obérât ev avrfj ; 
âU' o fiev êpeî ft /3a\e," o Se 2 " fir) fSdkr/s" 6 
Se " fir) àvafidXr}*;" 3 rovro Sr) fid^r) earï Kaï ov 
iraiScd. 

1 Koraes : $vvw/xat 8. 

2 6 8è added by Upton after Wolf . 

* Oldfather-Capps : àvéf3a\€S 8 : ylav efSaXes Set àvà\âfir)s 
Richards. 

1 A variety of ball-playing among the Greeks consisted in 
tossing the bail back and forth between partners or team- 
mates (often in response to a call, Plutarch, Alex. 39, 3), 
while their opponents tried to get the bail away (Galen, 
de Parvae Pilae Jtecrcitio, 2), soniewhat as in the American 
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a storm cornes down upon us. Very well, what 
further concern have I ? For my part has been 
fulfilled. The business belongs to someone else, 
that is, the helmsman. But, more than that, the 
ship goes down. What, then, have I to do ? What 
I can ; that is the onlv thing I do ; I drown without* 
fear, neither shrieking nor crying out against God, 
but recognizing that what is born must also perish. 
For I am not eternal, but a man ; a part of the 
whole, as an hour is part of a day. I must corne 
on as the hour and like an hour pass away. What 
différence, then, is it tome how I pass away, whether 
by drowning or by a fever? For by something of 
the sort I must needs pass away. 

This is what you will see skilful bail players doing 
also. None of them is concerned about the bail as 
being something good or bad, but about throwing 
and catching it. Accordingly, form has to do with 
that, skill with that, and speed, and grâce ; where 
I cannot catch the bail even if I spread out my 
cloak, the expert catches it if I throw. Yet if we 
catch or throw the bail in a flurry or in fear, what 
fun is there left, and how can a man be steady, or 
see what cornes next in the game ? But one player 
will say (( Throw ! " another, " Don't throw !" and yet 
another, "Don't throw it up ! " 1 That, indeed, 
would be a strife and not a game. 

games Keep-away and Basket-ball. An interesting séries of 
calls used in the game is given b} T Antiphanes in Athenaeus, 
I. 15a, one of which, "Up!", may be the short form 

of the positive of the call given in the tcxt here. On the 
ball-teams at Sparta see M. X. Tod, Annual of the British 
Schooî at Athens, 1903-4, 63 ff. Possibly one might read 
àvadâXrj, "Don't wait !" or " Don't stall !" which would fit 
the context admirably, although the useof jBa\X« in différent 
sensés within the same sentence would appear rather strange. 
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18 Totyapovv ^coxpaTt]^ ySeï c^aipiÇeiv. ttcoç ; 
iral^etv èv ra> hitcacrTr)pi(ù* "Xéye /noi" (frrjcriv, 
" "Kvvt€ s 7Tc!)ç fie cf>7)<; Oebv ov vojiiÇeiv ; oi hai- 
fioves <jol TtVeç elvai SoKOvaiv ; ov)(l t\toi ûecov 
Trciïhes eiaiv rj e£ àv6pd>irœv tcai ûeûv fxefiLyfiévot 

19 rivés ; " 6jjLo\oyt)(TavTQ<ç Se tf rtç ovv croi Sofceî 
hvvaadai ^/jllovovç fiev fjyeîo-ûai elvai, ovovç Se 
firj ; " a>ç apTTCLG'ritù iraiÇayv. /cal ri ifceî iv fiéo~(p 
àpirâ(TTiov tôt rjv 1 ; to BeSéadai, to fyvyahev- 
drjvai, to Ttieîv (frdp/Ma/cov, to yvvatKos à<j)aip€- 

20 Orjvai, to Tercva 6p<f>avà KaTaXnreiv. tclvtcl rjv 
iv fiéaœ oîç eiraiÇev, à\\* ovSev t)ttov eirai^ev 

KCÙ èo-(f>aLpt%€V evpvôfMûÇ. OVTCôS KOI TT)V 

fiev €7Ttfié\eLav Q~§aipiGTUc(ùTaTK)v ', tt)v S' àSta- 

21 <f)opiav ft>ç virèp àpiraaTiov. Set yap irâvTOi^ 
irepi Tcva twv €/ctoç v\<ov <f>i\oT€XV€Îp, c\V ovk 
€K€iv7]v àiroSexofjLevov, à\X 01a àv 17 ifeeivr/, ttjv 
Trepl avTTjv §i\oTeyyiav iiriheiKvvovTa. ovtcùç kclÏ 
6 v<f}dvTrj^ ovk epia irouî, àW ola àv TrapaXâ/Br) 

22 Trepî avTa <j)i\oT€Xi>€Î. aWoç crot SiBœa-i Tpo(f>à<; 
tcai KTrjGiv fcai avTa tclvto, 8vvaTac à<j)€\€o~ûai 
tcai to aco/nuTLOV civto* ai) Xotirbv TrapakafiàiV 

23 ttjv vXrjv èpydÇov. eiTa àv iÇéXârjs firfhèv ira8(ùv t 

1 Elter : apTrd<rrtoy rb (rjv 8. 

1 A term originally used of any spiritual power, and in 
early Greek often of the greatest gods, but in classical and 
Hellenistic times cominggenerally to be restricted to spiritual 
essences of a lower rank. There is no adéquate English word 
which can be used in translation. 

1 A free paraphrase of the argument in Plato's Apology, 
26e ff., obviously from memory, for the questions were put 
by Socrates, not to Anytus, but to Meletus. — Socrates had 
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In that sensé, then, Socrates knew how to play 
bail. How so? He knew how to play in the law- 
court. "Tell me," says he, " Anytus, what do you 
mean when you say that I do not believe in God. 
In your opinion who are the daemones ? 1 Are they 
not either the offspring of the gods or a hybrid race, 
the offspring of men and gods? " And when Anytus 
had agreed to that statement Socrates went on, 
(( Who, then, do you think, can believe that mules 
exist, but not asses? " 2 In so speaking he was like 
a man playing bail. And at that place and time 
what was the bail that he was playing with ? Im- 
prisonment, exile, drinking poison, being deprived 
of wife, leaving children orphans. Thèse were the 
things with which he was playing, but none the 
less he played and handled the bail in good form. 
So ought we also to act, exhibiting the bail-player' s 
carefulness about the game, but the same indiffér- 
ence about the object played with, as being a mere 
bail. For a inan ought by ail means to strive to 
show his skill in regard to some of the external 
materials, yet without making the mater ial a part 
of himself, but merely lavishing his skill in regard 
to it, whatever it may be. So also the weaver does 
not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever 
wool he receives. Another 3 gives you sustenance 
and property and can likewise take them away, yes, 
and your paltry body itself. Do you accordingly 
accept the material and work it up. Then if you 
corne forth without having suffered any harm, the 

been charged with denying the existence of the gods, but at 
the same time introducing new daemones. If, however, 
daemones are merely offspring of gods, then it is impossible 
that both charges could be true of any sane man. 
* That is, God. 
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ol fûv âXXot àTravTCùvrh o~oi avyxaptfcrovTai on 
iacoOtjç, 6 S* elèà><; ftXétreiv rà roiavra, àv pÀv 
ïèrj otl €vo"xr)fi6va>s âvearpd(f)7)<; èv tovtm, kirai- 
véaet /cal crvvri<j6riaeTar àv Sè hC àa^rjfioavvrjv 
tlvcl Staaeo-cûŒfiépopj tu èvavria. oirov yàp to 
yaipeiv evXoycos, i/ceî koX to Œvyyaipeiv. 

24 ITcOÇ OVV \6J6TCLL TCOV 6/CTOÇ TLVCL KCLTCL (f>VO~lV 

/cal irapa <$>vclv ; œcrirep àv el àirokvroL rjfiev. 
Tftî yàp 7roèl fcarà <pvaiv elvai epâ) rb /caûapœ 
eîvai, âXk\ àv avrbv a>ç iroha \a/3#ç /cal ft>ç /xr} 
àiroXvrov, Ka6r}%€i avTov /cal etç irifXbv ip,j3a(v€iv 
/cal à/cdvdas irarrjaat kclÏ eariv ore airoKOirrivai 
virep tov oXov el èè /âtj, ovk€tl tarai 7roi5ç. 

25 tolovtov tl /cal è<p* rjfjiwv viroXafieîv 8eî. tl el ; 
âvdpcùTros. el fxev ft>ç àiroXvTOv a/coTreîs, Karà 
<f>vaiv iarl Çrjaai pLey^pi y?;/?û)ç, 7r\ovTeîv t vyial- 
veiv. el S' o>ç âv6pcù7rov cncoireîç val fiepoç oXov 
TtvoSt Si è/ceîvo to oXov vvv fiiv croi voarjaai 
KaÔrjfceL) vvv èè irXevaai ical Kiv8vvev<TaL, vvv & 
aTTopriOr/vaLy irpb copaç è° eariv ot àiroôaveiv. 

26 tl ovv àyavaKreîs ; ov/c oZSaç otl &)Ç ifceîvos 
ov/céri ecrrai ttouç, ovtcos ovBè cri) avdpoùiroç ; tl 
ydp ècrTLV âv9p(û7ro<; ; p,épos TroXecos, 7rpooTr)<; fiev 
tï}ç è/c Oecov /cal àv6pco7rcùv t pberà Tavra 8è t?}ç 
ft)9 eyy tara Xeyofxévrj^y rj tl ecrri p,i/cpbv t?)ç 0X^9 

27 fjLLfjL7)fjia. "vvv ovv ifiè Kplveo~6aL ; " vvv ovv 
aXXov Trvpéaaetv, aXXov rrXeîv, aXXov àiroOvr}' 



1 That is, things which are natnral for the part of a whole 
to endure, appear unnatural, if that sarae part regards itself 
as a separate and independent entity. 

2 That is, existing separate and per se. 
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others who meet you will congratulate you on your 
escape, but the man who knows how to observe 
sueh matters, if he sees that you have exhibited 
good form in tins afFair, will praise you and rejoice 
with you ; but if he sees that you owe your escape 
to some dishonourable action, he will do the opposite. 
For where a man may rejoice with good reason, 
there others may rejoice with him. 

How, then, can it be said that some externals are 
natural, and others unnatural? It is just as if we 
were detached from them. 1 For I will assert of the 
foot as such that it is natural for it to be clean, but 
if you take it as a foot, and not as a thing detached, 2 
it will be appropriate for it to step into mud and 
trample on thorns and sometimes to be eut off for 
the sake of the whole body ; otherwise it will no 
longer be a foot. We ought to hold some such view 
also about ourselves. What are you? A man. 
Now if you regard yourself as a thing detached, it 
is natural for you to live to old âge, to be rich, to 
enjoy health. But if you regard yourself as a man 
and as a part of some whole, on account of that 
whole it is fitting for you now to be sick, and now 
to make a voyage and run risks, and now to be in 
want, and on occasion to die before your time. 
Why, then, are you vexed ? Do you not know that as 
the foot, if detached, will no longer be a foot, so 
you too, if detached, will no longer be a man ? For 
what is a man? A part of a state ; first of that 
siate which is made up of gods and men, and then 
of that which is said to be very close to the other, 
the state that is a small copy of the universal state. 
"Must I, then, be put on trial now?" Well, would 
you have someone else be sick of a fever now, some- 
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a/ceiv, âXXov /cara/ce/cpia0ac ; àSvvarov yàp iv 

TOIOVTÙ) (TCû/JLari, iv TOVT(p Tû) f R£pik')(QVTl i TOVTOLS 
TOÎî <TVÇ(Û(TIV /AT) ŒV/J(,7rL7TT€LV âXXoiÇ âXXa TOICLV- 

28 xa. abv ovv epyov eXÔovra elireîv a Bel, Bta- 
QecrQai ravra a>ç iirt^aKXei. elra e/ceîvoç Xéyei 

29 " tcpLvco 1 <re àSt/ceîv" " ev œoi yévotro. iirol'qaa 
iyo) rb ifiov, el Bè /cal <rv rb abv inoir/aas, 6\jrei 
aÙToç." earv ydp rrç /cà/ceivov /clvBvvos, /jlt) ae 
XavOavérco. 



ç . Tiepï àSicufroptas. 

1 To avvrjfi/nevov àStd<f)opov r) /cpiais r) rrepl 
avrov ov/c àhiàtyopoç, àXX r) iTrtarrjjxrj f) So£a f) 
dirdrr]. ovtûx; rb Çtjv àBid<j>opov t r) %/?>?<W ov/c 

2 àSta</>opoç. /jltj ttot ovv, orav eïirrj rtç vfuv 
àêia(f>op€Îv /cal ravra, à/ieXels yiveaûe, firjô* 
orav eh iTrtfxeXeidv nç u/xâç Trapa/caXj), rarreivol 

3 icai ràç vXa<; reÔavfAatcores. /caXbv Bè /cal rb 
eihévai rrjv avrov irapaa/cevrjv /cal Svvafiiiv, ïv iv 
olç firj Trapea/cevaaai, rjavyiav âyrjs firjB* dya- 
va/crrjs, eï rives aXXoi irXeîov aov eypvaiv ev 

4 i/ceivois. /cal yàp av iv avXXoyta/Aoîç irXelov 
àÇiûùoeis aeavrbv ex eiv /câv ayava/crwaiv iirl 
tovtù), 7rapa/xv0Tjarj avrovç* " iya> e/xaûov, v/jl€Î<; 

1 Blass : Kpivû S, 
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one else go on a voyage, someone else die, someone 
else be condemned ? For it is impossible in such a 
body as ours, in this universe that envelops us, 
among thèse fellow-creatures of ours, that such 
things should not happen, some to one man and 
some to another. It is your task, therefore, to step 
forward and say what you should, to arrange thèse 
matters as is fitting. Then the judge says, " I 
adjudge you guilty." I reply, "May it be well 
with you. I have done my part ; and it is for you 
to see whether you have done yours." For the 
judge too runs a risk, do not forget that. 



CHAPTER VI 

Of indifférence m tkings 

The hypothetical syllogism in itself is a matter of 
indifférence ; yet the judgement about it is not 
indiffèrent, but is either knowledge, or opinion, or 
delusion. In îike manner, although life is a matter 
of indifférence, the use which you make of it is not 
a matter of indifférence. Therefore, when someone 
tells you, <e Thèse things also are indiffèrent," do not 
become careless, and when someone exhorts you to 
be careful, do not become abject and overawed by 
material things. It is good also to know one's own 
training and capacity, so that where you have had 
no training you may keep quiet and not be annoyed 
if some other persons outshine you in those matters. 
For you in your turn will expect to outshine them 
in syllogisms, and if they are annoyed at that, you 
will console them by saying, " I have learned this, 
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5 S' otî." ovtcùs /cai, ottov rivbç XP eLa Tp^W* M 
Çryrei to àii avrrj*i 1 Trepiyivofxevov, àW è/ceivov 
fiev Trapa^copeL rotç 7repiT€TpijjLfiévoi<i f crol S' 
àp/c€LTco to evaTaÛeîp. 

6 'Att€\96 féal àcnracFai tov Seîva" " àairâ- 
ÇopLac." 2 " 7TC0Ç ; " " ov TcnreLvco*;" " àXk 9 è£e- 
fckeiaOr}*;" 3 " 8ià dvpiSos yàp ovk ejxadov 
el<jep%e<j9ar orav Se k€k\€l/jl€vt]v evpœ ttjv 
ôvpaVy àvdytcr] fi fj àiro^cùprjaaL fj Sià tt)ç 

7 OvpiSos elaeXdeîv" " àWà icai XaX.rfŒOV ai>Tœ" 

8 "XaXay" " Tivarporrov" ; " ovraireivcds" " a\V 
ovk eVerf^eç." fxrj yàp abv rovro to epyov r\v; 
àW* i/ceivov. tl ovv avriiroif) tov àXkoTpiov; 
àel /j,€jj,v7}iA€vo<; o tl abv tcai tl àWoTpiov ov 

9 Tapa-)(0rjcrr), Sià tovto KaXéoç 6 Xpi5cr£7T7roç 
\eyei oti " fii^pis àv âSrjXâ pot fj rà e^fjç, àel 
to)v ev^vearépœv e%o/jLaL irpb^ to Tvyyàveiv 

TCOV KCLTCL $>VGIV aUTOÇ ydp JJL 6 #eOÇ €7T0LrjO'€V 

10 tovtcûv i/cXetcTtfcov. el Se ye jjSetv oti voaeîv fwt, 
fcadeifiapTai vvv, koX &pjj,cov âv èir avTO* tcai 
yàp 6 7rouç, el <f>péva<; eîx ev * ^Pl xa ^ v * iri ' r ° 
TrTfkovadai" 

11 'Ë7re/ toi Tivoç evetca ylvovTai ara%i/6Ç ; oi% 
ïva Koi %7)pavÔ<jdcnv ; àXkà ÇtipatvovTCU fikv, ov^ 
ïva Se tcai OepiaOcoacv ; ov yàp âiroXvToi yLvov- 

12 Tai. et ovv aïaOrjcnv elyov, €v%eaûai at/Toùç 

1 Elter : àvb ttjs xp^s S. 2 Added by Schenkl. 

* Schenkl : 4^K\€l<T9rjv S. 



1 Compare Stoic. Vet. Fragm. III. 46, frag. 191. Von Arnim 
thinks that only the last few words are a literal quotation 
from Chrysippus. 
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and you have not.' So also in a case wih^re some 
acquired skill is needed, do not seek that which 
only practice can give, but leave that to those who 
have acquired the knack, and be content yourself to 
remaîn steadfast. 

" Go and salute so-and-so." " I salute him." 
" How ? " "In no abject spirit/' " But the door 
was shut in your face." "Yes, for I have not 
îearned how to crawl in at the window ; but when 
I find the door closed, I must either go away or 
crawl in at the window." " But go and do speak 
to him." " I do so speak/' " In what manner ? " 
" In no abject spirit." " But you did not get what 
you wanted." Surely that was not your business, 
was it? Nay, it was bis. Why, then, lay claim to 
that which is another's ? If you always bear in 
raind what is your own and what is another's, you 
will never be disturbed. Therefore Chrysippus 1 
well says, "As long as the conséquences are not 
clear to me, I cleave ever to what is better adapted 
to secure those things that are in accordance with 
nature ; for God himself has created me with the 
faculty of choosing things. But if I really knew 
that it was ordained for me to be ill at this présent 
moment, I would even seek illness ; for the foot 
also, if it had a mind, would seek to be covered with 
mud." 2 

For example, why do heads of grain grow ? Is it 
net that they may also become dry? But when 
they become dry, is it not that they may also be 
harvested ? Since they do not grow for themselves 
alone. If, therefore, they had feeling, ought they 

1 That is, if the owner of it found it necessary to step into 
the mud ; c/. II. 5, 24. 
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eSeï, ïva pur) depiaûœatv firjSeiroTe ; tovto Se 
Karapa iarlv èirl araxvayv to /^SéVore Ôepi- 

13 adrji >CLl. OVTCOÇ LŒT6 OTl KOI eV* àv0p(û7Tù)V 

fcardpa iarl to pur) àiroOaveîv* opotov rtw firj 

14 ireTravdrfvaL, /xrj depiadr)vai. rjfxeis S* etreiSr) ol 
avroL iafievy â/ia puev o&ç Sel Ôepiadrjvat, âpa Se 
Kal avrrp tovto) Trapa/coXovOovpTeç otl BepiÇo- 
fie6a, Sià tovto àyavaKTovpiev. ovte yàp ïa/iev 
Tives eo~p>ev ovt€ pL€p,eXeTr)tca/uiei> rà àvdpiùiziKa 

15 tuç iiririKol tcl lirirucd. àXXà XpvaâvTaç puèv 
iraleiv pbéXXcûv tov iroXépLtov, èireiSr) t^ç aaX- 
Triyyos rjtcovaev àvcLtcakovarj*;, àvkayev* oiîreoç 
wpovpyiaiTepov eSot;ev avT& to tov o-TpaTt/jov 

16 irpoaTayfia r) to ÏSlov troieiv tj/jlcov S* oùSels 
9eXet ovSe tt)ç àvdyKrjç Ka\ovo~q<; evXvTcos 
vTra/covaat civtt}, àXXà tcXâovTes /cal aTevovTes 
77 dvyo p.ev à TTLiayopLev Kal irepiaTao-eis avTa 

17 tcaXovvTes. iroias Trepiardae^, avÔpcùire; el 
irepio-Tao-eis Xeyeis rà irepieaTriKOTa^ ndvTa 
irepiGTdaei^ elaiv el S* a>ç Svo-KoXa /caXetç, 
TToiav SvoKoXlav eyei to yevofievov <f>@apf}vai ; 

18 to Se <^6elpov i) fid^atpd êaTtv rj t/?o^oç rj 
ÔdXaaaa i) Kepapùs rj Tvpavvoç. tL q~oi peXei, 
iroia oS<p tcaTa&f}ï eh "AtSov ; ta ai iràaal eiaiv. 

19 el Se ûeXeiç aKovaai TaXrjÛrj, avvTO/nœTepa r)v 
TréfJLTTei 6 Tvpavvos* ovSénoT ovSelç TVpavvos e% 
firjauf Ttva ea^a^ev^ irvpeTo^ Se. Kal ivtavTù) 
7roX\d/ct<?. yfr6<fio<; èerTt irdvTa TavTa /cal KopLiros 

KeV(ùV OVO/jLaTCûV. 



1 Xenophon, Cyropaedeia, IV. 1, 3. 

2 i.e. t the rack. 
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to pray that they should never at ail be harvested ? 
But never to be harvested at ail is a curse for heads 
of grain. In like manner I would have you know 
that in the case of men as well it is a curse never 
to die ; it is like never growing ripe, never being 
harvested. But, since we are ourselves those who 
must both be harvested and also be aware of the 
very fact that we are being harvested, we are angry 
on that account. For we neither know who we are, 
nor have we studied what belongs to man, as horse- 
men study what belongs to horses. But Chrysantas, 
when he was on the point of striking the foe, 
refrained because he heard the bugle sounding the 
recall ; 1 it seemed so much more profitable to him 
to do the bidding of his gênerai than to follow his 
own inclination. Yet no one of us is willing, even 
when necessitv calls, to obey her readilv, but what 
we suffer we suffer with fears and groans, and call it 
" circumstances." What do you mean by " circum- 
stances/' man ? If you call " circumstances " your 
surroundings, ail things are "circumstances" ; but if 
you use the word of hardships, what hardship is in- 
volved when that which has corne into being is 
destroyed ? The instrument of destruction is a 
sword, or a wheel, 2 or the sea, or a tile, or a tyrant. 
What concern is it to you by what road you descend 
to the House of Hades ? They are ail equal. 3 But 
if you care to hear the truth, the road by which the 
tyrant sends you is the shorter. No tyrant ever 
took six months to eut a man*s throat, but a fever 
often takes more than a year. Ail thèse things are 
a mere noise and a vaunting of empty names. 

3 A popular saying variously ascribed to Anaxagoras, 
Aristippus, Diogenes, and others. 
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20 " Tjj K€(j>a\f} Kivhvvevù) èirï KcuVapoç." iy<o S' 
ov KLvSvvevo), ôç oifcw iv NiK07r6Xei } ottov aeiapol 
ToaovToi ; av S' aÙToç OTavhtcnrXér)<; tov * ASpcav, 

21 tl Kiv8vvev€L<; ; ov rfj KecjyaXy ; '* àXXà féal rj) 
VTroXrjyp-eL KivhvvevwT ttj afj ; ttwç ; r/ç ydp ae 
dvaytcdaai Svvarai viroXa^elv tl &v ov OeXeis ; 
àXXà rfj àXXorpLa ; rcal ttoÎos iaTi klvSvvos <roç 

22 aXXovs ra -^revhrj viroXafteîv ; " àXX* iÇopiadij- 
vai tctvBvvevGj" tl io~Tiv igopiaffijvai ; àX- 
Xa%ov elvai rj iv 'Twfirj ; " vai. n tl ovv ; " av eiç 
Yvapa 7T€fjL<f)&ù) ; " av o~oi iroif}, aTreXevarj* ei 
Se fir), 6%6tç ttov àvTt Vvàpwv àireXdr}^, oirov 
tcàfeeïvo*; iXevaerai, av Te ôeXrj av Te fit], 6 

23 7T€/jL7T(ûv ae eh Vvapa. tL Xoittov <&ç eVi fieyâXa 
àvépyr) ; pLucpoTepd iaTi t?;ç TrapaaKevr)^, iv 
eïirr} féoç ev<f)V rçç Sri (t ovk t)v ToaovTOV tocfovtcûv 
pev aKrjtcoévai, Toaavra hè yeypa<f>€vai, toctovtù) 
8e XP° V( P TTapafcefcaBttcévai yepovTtay ov 7roXXov 

24 àl~LCù" fjiovov itceivr}*; t/)ç Staipéaeax; fiepivrjao, 
teaô' i)v hiopiÇtTai tcl aà /cal ov Ta ad, firj ttot 

25 àvTL7roii']ar} Tivbs tosv àXXoTpLwv. ftr)p,a Kaï <f>v- 
Xafc?) tottos eaT s tv ercaTepav, 6 fièv vtyrjXo*;, 6 Se 
raireivos' r) irpoalpeai<; lar\ i av ïarjv avTtjv iv 1 
èfcaTepù) (fcvXdÇac #6X779, SvvaTai (^vXa^Ûrjvai. 

26 Kai tôt* iaofxeOa ÇrjXwTaï ScotcpaTOvs, OTav èv 

27 <f>vXa/cjj SwcapLeda Traiàva^ ypd<f)€iv. fi^XP 1 
vvv a)Ç e^o^iev, opa ei r}veaxo/jLeô' âv iv ttj <j)V- 
Xatcf} dXXov Tivbs rffiiv XéyovTOÇ " ôeXets àvayva> 

1 Supplied by Schweîghauser. 

1 Gyara or Gyaros was a little island east of Attica, used 
as a place of banishment in the early empire. Compare 
I. 25, 19 f., etc. 
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"I run the risk of my life in Caesar's présence." 
But do I not run a risk by living in Nicopolis, where 
there are so many earthquakes? And what risk do 
you yourself take when you cross the Adriatic? 
Do you not risk your life ? " But I also risk my 
opinion at court" Your own opinion? How so? 
Why, who can compel you to opine anything against 
your will ? But do you mean some other man's 
opinion ? And what kind of risk is it of yours that 
others should entertain false opinions? "But I run 
the risk of banishment." What is banishment? To 
be somewhere else than in Rome? Ci Yes." What 
then? "Suppose I am sent to Gyara." 1 If it is to 
your good, you will go ; if not, you have a place to 
which you may go instead of Gyara — where he too 
wiil go, whether he will or no, who is sending you 
to Gyara. Then why do you go up to Rome as 
though it were some great thing ? It amounts to 
less than your préparation for it ; so that a young 
man of parts may say, " It was not worth so much 
to have listened to so many lectures, and to have 
written so many exercises, and to have sat so long 
at the side of a little old man, who was not worth 
very much himself." Only remember that dis- 
tinction which is drawn between what is yours and 
what is not yours. Xever lay claim to anything that 
is not your own. A platform and a prison is each a 
place, the one high, and the other low ; but your 
moral purpose can be kept the same, if you wish to 
keep it the same, in either place. And then we 
shall be emulating Socrates, when we are able to 
write paeans in prison. But considering what lias 
been our state hitherto, I wonder if we should have 
endured it, had some one else said to us in prison, 
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aoi iraiavas" ; "ri pot irpdyfiaTa Trapê^ec; ; ovk 
o23aç ra e^ofra fie /ca/cd ; ev tovtois ydp fiot 
ecrriv — " iv Tiaiv ovv; " àirodvrjcr/ceiv fiéXXco" 
dv6pcoiroL 8* aXXoi tiBavcnoi eaovTdL ; 

f . ITwç fiavT€vréov ; 

1 Aeà to â/calpcos fiavTeveaOai ttoXXoÏ tca8r)fcovTa 

2 iroXXà TrapaXeLirofiev. tl <yàp 6 fidvTis Svvarai 
irXeov IBeîv Qavdiov rj /ctvSvvov r) voaov rj oXcoç 

3 tcov tolovtcov ; àv ovv Serj /ccvSvvevaai virep tov 
(j)iXov f àv Se /cal diroOavelv virep avrov /caOrj/crj, 

7T0V flOl KCLipOS €Tl fiaVT eveG 6 ai ,* OV/C €)((*) TOV 

fidvrcv eaco tov elprj/coTa fiot Trjv ovcrlav tov 
àyadov /cal tov /ca/cov, tov e^rjyi](Jiévov Ta arjfieta 

4 à/jL(poTe r p(ov ; tI ovv 6tl y^pelav e;^û) tcov airXdy- 
yvcov rj tcov olcovcov ; d\X' àve^ofiai XéyovTOs 
i/cecvov " avfi(j)ép€L croc " ; tl ydp eo~TC avfi(j)épov 

5 olSev ; tl ècFTLv àyaOov olSev ; fiefidÔrj/cev cbairep 
Ta arj/jieîa tcov crirXdy^vcov ovtcos arjfieîa TLva 
àyaBtov /cal /ca/ccov ; el ydp tovtcov oîSev arjfieîa, 
/cal /caXcov /cal ala^pcov oîBev /cal Si/calcov /cal 

6 àhitccov. âvOpcoire, crv fioi Xeye tl o"r)fiaiveTai, 
Çcor) i) QdvaTOSt irevia rj itXovtoç* iroTepov Se 

1 The idea seems to be: We go to a diviner in order to 
find out what acts to avoid if we would escape evils to 
ourselves. But the things in lifc that are accounted our chief 
ills are death, danger, illness, and the like. Thèse evils one 
must sometimes, in self- respect, accept, and they are in fact, 
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"Would you like to have me read you paeans?" 
" Why bother me? Do you not know the trouble 
that I am in ? What, is it possible for me in this 

condition ? " In what condition, then ? " I am 

about to die." But will other men be immortal ? 



CHAPTER VII 
How should one employ Dilatation ? 

Because employ divination when there is no 
occasion for it, many of us neglect many of the 
duties of life. For what can the diviner see that is 
of greater import than death, 1 or danger, or illness, 
or in gênerai such things as thèse? If, then, it 
becomes necessary for me to risk my life for my 
friend, and if it becomes my duty even to die for 
him, where do I tind beyond that any occasion to 
employ divination ? Have I not within me the 
diviner that has told me the true nature of good and 
of evil, that has set forth the signs characteristic of 
both of them ? What further use have I, then, ot 
entrails, or of bhds? But when he says, u It is 
expédient for you," do I accept it? Why, does 
he know what is expédient? Does he know what 
is good? Has he learned the signs characteristic of 
things good and things evil, as he has the signs 
characteristic of entrails? For if he knows the 
signs characteristic of thèse, he knows also those of 
things honourable and base, and right and wrong. 
Man, it is for you to tell me what is indicated by 
signs — life 01 death, poverty or wealth ; but whether 

not evils at ail. Hence the petty things about which men 
consult the diviner fall into insignificance. 
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<rvfjL(j)€p€t ravra r) âavfitpopd èariv, aov fjt,éXXco 

7 TrvvOàveaôai ; 8cà tL èv ypa/ifiaTi/coîs ov Xéyeiç ; 
ivôâV ovv, 07rov irâvTes âvôpcûiroi TrXavdofieôa 

8 /cal 7rpoç àXXrjXov ç pLa^ofxeôa ; Stà tovto r) 
yvvî) /caXros elirev fj Tre/x^at OéXovaa rfj 
VpariWj] i^oypiGfjiévr} ro irXoîov tcov iTTLp.rjvlcov 
fcara tov elirovra on "* \^>aipr]aeTat aura 
Ao/itTia^oç," "MâWov ûéXco" <f)r}o~lv f " tv 
ifceîvoç avrà à<fiéXi]Tai rj ïv èyà) fir) iréfiyjrcû." 

9 Tt ovv r)/j.â<s eVi rb ovtw 1 cwe^^ /navre veaBai 
âyei ; r) hetXta y ro (poffeîaOat t<zç etcfSâaeLS* hià 

TOVTO fCO>XaK€VO fJL€V T0Ù<$ p,àvT€W tf KXrjpOVOfjLrjaù), 

fcvpte, tov TTdTepa ; " " lSû)/jl€v èireKÔvŒtopLeOa" 
"val) Kvpie, à>s.r) rvxv OéXei" €lt âv 2 etirr) 
*' KX}]povofi7]o~€i<;" coç rrap avrov tt)v fcXrfpovo/iiav 
et'X?;c/>0T6Ç ev^aptaTov^ev avTÔ>. 8ià tovto fcà- 

10 teeivoi Xolttov àpmai^ovaiv rj/MV. tl ovv ; Set &ix a 
opéfewç ëp^ecrOat /cal èK/cXiaecos, a>ç 6 ohoiiropos 
TTwOâveTai irapa tov aTravTqo'avTos, iroTepa tcov 
oBcov cfoépet, ovk e^cov ope^iv irpos rb 3 rrjp he^iàv 
fiâXXov <f)€p€LV rj Trjv àpio'Tepdv ov <yàp tovtcov 

11 Tivà àireXOeiv ÔéXei àX\à Trjv (frépowav. outcoç 
eBet Ka\ eVt tov Qebv ep^eaûai a>ç bZryybv, a>ç t(hç 
ocpÛaXuoîs xpuypLeOa, où TrapatcaXovvTeç avTobs 
ïva rà TOtavTa /xâXXov rj/xîv SeifCVvcoaLV, àXX ola 
èvheLfcvvvTai tovtcov ràç (fiavTao-ias &exbp>€voi. 

12 vvv Be TpéfAOvTes tov bpviQâptov KpaTOv/iev ko! 

1 Schenkl : tovt * * S. 2 Kronenberg : t-jchv S. 

3 Supplied by Upton. 

1 That is, on a subject about which you do not profess to 
know anything. 
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thèse things are expédient or inexpedient, am I going 
to ask of y ou ? Why don't you speak on points 
of grammar ? 1 Well then, on this matter, in which 
we mortals are ail astray and in conflict with one 
another, you do speak ? Wherefore, that was an 
admirable answer which the woman gave who wished 
to send a boatload of supplies to Gratilla after she 
had been exilcd. To a man who said, " Domitian 
will confiscate them," she replies, "I should rather 
have him confiscate them than myself fail to send 
them." 

What, then, induces us to employ divination so 
constantly ? Cowardice, fear of the conséquences. 
This is why we flatter the diviners, saying : " Master, 
shall I inherit my father's property ? " " Let us see ; 
Jet us offer a sacrifice about that matter." " Yes, 
master, as fortune wills." Then if the diviner says, 
" You will inherit the property/' we thank him as 
though we had received the inheritance from him. 
That is why they in their turn go on making mock 
of us. Well, what then? We ought to go to them 
without either désire or aversion, just as the wayfarer 
asks the man who meets him which of two roads 
leads to his destination, without any désire to have 
the right-hand road lead there any more than the 
left-hand road ; for he does not care to travel one 
particular road of the two, but merely the one that 
leads to his destination. So also we ought to go to 
God as a guide, making use of Him as we make use 
of our eyes; we do not call upon them to show us 
such-and-such things by préférence, but we accept 
the impressions of precisely such things as they 
reveal to us. But as it is, we tremble before the 
bird-augur, lay hold upon him, and appealing to him 
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^ç 1 6ebv €7rifea\ovfievoi heofieOa avrov' " /evpie, 

13 iXér/crov èirurpe^rov jxoi i%eX0eiv" àvSpdiroSov, 
âXXo y dp tl fféXeiç r) to afieivov ; aXXo ovv tl 

14 âfieivov r) to tû) Ûeû hoicovv ; tL to ocrov iiri orol 
ètacpôelpeis tov Kpirrjv, Tiapdyw tov ŒvpftovXov ; 

rj\ T7ç ovcrla tov àyadov ; 

1 c O #eoç ûxfiéXifioç* àXXà fcal Tayadbv àxfïéXifiov. 
el/cbç ovv, ottov r) ovaLa tov deov, itcei eîvai /cal 

2 TTjV tov àyadov. rtç ovv ovala deov ; crap% ; fir) 
yévoiro. àypos ; fit) yévocro, <f>tfp>V ; fiff yevoLTO. 

3 vovs, iiTLO-Trifii]^ Xoyos 6p66<;. èvravOa rocvvv 
aTTÎVwç ÇijreL rtjv ovatav tov àyadov. iirel toi 
fit) tl avT7]V iv (f)VTœ ÇV/Tetç ; ov. firj tl iv 
àXoyo) ; ov. èv Xoyucâ ovv ^tSw tl gtl àXXa^ov 
Çt)T€Î<; r) iv rf) irapaXXayfi ttj irpbs rà âXoya ; 

4 Ta <pvTa ovSè (j>avTaatai<; XPV crri ' fC(l ècriv, Sià 
tovto ov Xéyeiç èir* aitTwv to àyadov. Beîrai 

5 ovv to àyadov xpyjceœs (pavTacnœv. âpd ye 
fiovr]<; ; el yàp fiovrj*;, Xéye tccù iv TOtç âXXotç 
£o)'cmç rà àyadà elvac xal evhaifiovlav /cal tea/co- 

6 Satfiovtav» vvv S' ov Xeyeiç /cal /caXtwç Troteîç' el 

Elter : rhv 8. 
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as if he were a god, we beg of him, saying : " Master, 
have mercy ; grant that I corne off safe." You slave ! 
What, do you want anything but what is best for 
you ? Is anything else best for you tban what pleases 
God ? Why do you do ail that in you lies to corrupt 
your judge, to mislead your counsellor? 



CHAPTER VIII 
What is the true nature of the good ? 

God is helpful ; but the good also is helpful. It 
would seem, therefore, that the true nature of the 
good will be found to be where we find that of God 
to be. What, then, is the true nature of God ? 
Flesh ? Far from it ! Land ? Far from it ! Famé ? 
Far from it ! It is intelligence, knowledge, right 
reason. Here, therefore, and only here, shall you 
seek the true nature of the good. Surely you do 
not seek it at ail in a plant, do you ? No. Nor in 
an irrational créature ? No. If, then, you seek it 
in that which is rational, why do you keep on seeking 
it somewhere else than in that which differentiates 
the rational from the irrational ? Plants are in- 
capable of dealing even with external impressions ; 
for that reason you do not speak of the " good " in 
referring to them. The good requires, therefore, the 
faculty of using external impressions. Can that be 
ail that it requires? For, if that be ail, then you 
must assert that things good, and happiness and 
unhappiness, are to be found in the other animais as 
well as in man. But, as a matter of fact, you do not 
so assert, and you are right ; for even if they have in 
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yàp /cal rà pidXiara "£pr\cnv (f)avTao~ic0V e%ei, 
àXXà irapa/coXovôrjcrtv ye rfj yjpy)oei tcùv <j>avra~ 
accov ov/c e^e*. /cal el/c6ra)<?' VTT-qpert/cà yàp 

7 yéyovev aAXcnç, ov/c avrà TrporjyovpLeva. 6 ôvo$ 
errel yéyovev pu) ri 7rp07)yovpL6vcû$ ; ov* aXV on 
vcotov ^peiav eï^opev ^aarâ^eiv ri SvvapLevov. 
àXXà vîj A/a /cal TrepnraTovvros avrov ypelav 
e?%o^€/'* 8ià rovro 7rpo<T€L\r}<f)€ /cal rb ^prjaûai 
(fiavracrlais' aWcoç yàp irepiTrarelv ov/c èiïvvaro. 

8 /cal Xolttov avrov ttov Tréiravrai. el Se /cal airoç 
ttov 7Tpoa€i\y](f)€i rrapa/coXovdrjo-iv 1 rfj yj>Y)o~ei 
tcûv (fiavracrtcoi', /cal èrjXov orc /carà Xoyov ov/cir 
àv i)pûv vrrerkra/cro ovSè ràç ^peias Tairas 
7rapeî^€v t âXX* rjv âv ïcros rjpiîv /cal opoios. 

9 Ou OéXeis ovv è/cel ÇrjTeîv rrjv ovatav rov 
àyadov, ov /zt) rrapbvro^ ht ov&evbç rô>v âXXeov 

10 OéXeis Xeyeiv rb àyadov ; "ri 2 ovv; ov/c ean 
0ecov epya /cà^eîva eaTtv, àXX* ov irporfyov- 

11 pmva ovhè pÂpy ôecov. av Sè Trporjyovpievov el, 
o-\) aTToarrao-pLa el rov ôeov' e^eis ri ev creatrrù) 
pépoç i/celvov. ri ovv âyvoeîç aov rrjv avyyi- 

12 vetav ; ri ov/c oZSaç, iroOev èXrfXvÔas ; ov OéXeis 
pLepvrjcrfiat, orav èaôLrjS, t/ç àv ècrÔleis /cal riva 
rpécfieis ; orav avvovata XPV* ™ ç **)v ^pfj ; orav 
opuXia ; orav yv/ivâ^j), orav BiaXeyrj, ovtc oISaç 

1 Schenkl: TrapaxoKovô-rj S. 
» Upton : et S. 



1 Tliat is, things tbat are an end in themaelves, like man, 
in the characteristic Sloic anthropocentric view. Cf. alao II. 
10, 3. 

* That is, the ass went no further in the development of 
its faculties, 
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the highest degree the faculty of using external 
impressions, still they do not have the faculty of 
understanding, at ail events, their use of the external 
impressions. And with good reason ; for they are 
born to serve others, and are not themselves of 
primary importance. 1 The ass, for example, is not 
born to be of primary importance, is it ? No; but 
because we had need of a back that was able to 
carry something. But, by Zeus, we had need that 
it should be able also to walk around ; therefore it 
has further received the faculty of using external 
impressions ; for otherwise it would not be able to 
walk around. And at about that stage there was 
an end. 2 But if it, like man, had somehow received 
the faculty of understanding the use of its external 
impressions, it is also clear that consequently it would 
no longer be subject to us, nor would it be performing 
thèse services, but would be our equal and our peer. 

Will you not, therefore, seek the true nature of 
the good in that quality the lack of whirh in ail 
créatures other than man prevents you from using 
the term "good" of any of thèse? "But what 
then ? Are not those créatures also works of God ? " 
They are, but they are not of primary importance, nor 
portions of Divinity. But you are a being of primary 
importance ; you are a fragment of God ; you have 
within you a part of Him. Why, then, are you 
ignorant of your own kinship? Why do you not 
know the source from which you have sprung ? Will 
you not bear in mind, whenever you eat, who you 
are that eat, and whom you are nourishing? When- 
ever you indulge in intercourse with women, who 
you are that do this ? Whenever you mix in society, 
whenever you take physical exercise, whenever you 
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07i 6eov rpé(f)€L<;, 6eov yvpLvdÇeis ; 6ebv TT€pi<f)€pei<;, 

13 raXaç, /cal àyvoeîs. So/ceZç pe Xeyetv àpyvpovv 
riva fj y^pvaovv etjojflev ; èv aavrœ <f)ipei<; avrov 
/cal fjLoXvvûov ovk aladdvr} àfcaOdproi*; pev hia- 

14 vor)paai, pvirapcûs Se irpdÇecri. kcÙ àyd\/iaro^ 
fiev rov 9eov irapovros ovk àv roXprjaats ri rov- 
rcov iroielv œv iroiel^. avrov Se rov 6eov irap- 
ovtos ê&cûdev fcal è<f>opœvro<; irdvra kol èiratcov- 
o^toç ovk aîo"%vvr) mvra èvÛvp,ovp,evos Kai 7rotâ)v t 
àvaL(T0r)T€ rf/s avrov (pvcrewq koX ôeo^okwre ; 

15 Aolttov r}fi€t<i ro <po/3ovp,€0a èKirépirovres véov 
èirL rivas 7T palets €k t?)ç ct^oXt)?, firj aXX<wç 
ttolijo-t) ri, p,Tj aWwç ^dyrj, pur) a\Xœç crvvov- 
crido-7], pr) raireLVioarj avrov patcrj ireptreOévra, 1 

16 pur) èirdpr] 2 KopL^rà ipdrta ; ovros ovk oîèev 
avrov 6e6v, ovroç ovk ol$€v t puera tiVoç àrrép- 
yerai. àXX' dveyoyueOa Xéyovroç " avrov aè 

17 ijûeXov e^eiv" ; €K6i rov Oebv ovk è'^e^ç ; elr 

18 dXXov riva Ç^Teîç eKeîvov k\o)v ; rj âXXa aot 
ipet €Keîi'0<> rj ravra ; aXX* el uèv ro ayaXpxi 

to QeihLov, r) y A.6r)vâ i) 6 Zevs, ip,€fivr]o-o àv Kaï 
aavrov Kaï rov re^yi^ov koX et riva aïcrOrjcrLv 
eZ^eç, iiretpco àv pirjSèv ava^iov iroteiv rov Kara- 
o-K€vdaavro<; /i^Sè creavrov, /x^S' èv airperrel 

19 cyr)piari c^aiveadat toZç ôpcùar vvv Se ère on 6 
Zeùç 7T€7roi7]K€V, Stà rovro àpueXeh olov riva 

1 Wolf : irepiTidévra S, 2 Reiske : iirâyni S. 

1 Referring to the chryselephantine statues at Athens and 
at Olympia, upon which the faine of Pheidias principally 
rested. The statue of Athena held a Nike in the out- 
stretched right hand; cf. § 20 below. 
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converse, do you not know that you are nourishing 
God, exercising God ? You are bearing God about 
with you, you poor wretch, and know it not ! Do 
you suppose I am speaking of some external God, 
made of silver or gold ? It is within yourself that 
you bear Him, and do not perceive that you are 
defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. 
Yet in the présence of even an image of God you 
would not dare to do anything of the things you are 
now doing. But when God Himself is présent within 
you, seeing and hearing everythi ng, are you not 
ashamed to be thinking and doing such things as 
thèse, O insensible of your own nature, and object 
of God's wrath I 

Again, when we send a young man forth from the 
school to sundry activities, why are we afraid that 
he will do something amiss — eat amiss, have inter- 
course with women amiss, be abased if dressed in rags 
or conceited if he has on fine clothes ? Tins fellow 
does not know the God within him, this fellow does 
not know the companion with whom he is setting 
forth Nay, can we allow him to say, " O God, 
would that I had Thee hère" ? Have you not God 
there, where you are? And when you have Him, do 
you seek for sonieone else ? Or will He have other 
commands for you than thèse ? Nay, if you were a 
statue of Pheidias, his Athena or his Zeus, 1 you 
would have remembered both yourself and your 
artificer, and if you had any power of perception 
you would have tried to do nothing unworthy of 
him that had fashioned you, nor of yourself, and vou 
would have tried not to appear in an unbecoming 
attitude before the eyes of men ; but as it is, because 
Zeus has made you, do you on that account not care 
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Se/fetç aeavrov ; /cal tl 6 t€Xvltv<? Tto rex^irt) 
ofLoios rj to Karao-Kevacrfia tû> icaTaa icevdo paTi ; 

20 /cal ttoÎov epyov reyyiTQV evÔvç ràç Svvd/Aets 
èv kavT<p) âç ifi<j)aLV€L &ià t?}ç /caTao-/cevr}<; ; ov^L 
\L6os iarlv rj ^a\# oç rj xpvcrhs r) eXé<£aç ; /cal t) 
'AÛrjvâ rj <$€i&iov ama% i/cT€ivaaa ttjv %elpa /cal 

T7JV 1SH/C7JV €7T J aVTfjç Se^aflévT] €(TTr)fC€V OVTCÔÇ 

oXfo tû> altùviy ra Bè tov 6eov /civovp,eva t efx- 

21 iri oa, yjpT}(TTiica (pavracriwv, Eofci/iacrri/cd, tovtov 
tov 8r}/j.iovpyov fcaTaafcevacrfia tov KaTaiayyvei^ 
avTO ; tI K ; on ov fxôvov <xe /caT€cr/cevacr€v t 
àWà /cal aol fxovcù eirlaTevaev /ca\ Trapa/caTedeTO, 

22 ovSè tovtov ixefivrjŒrjf àWa /cal KaTaïa^vvel^ 

TT)V èTTLTpOTTrjV ; €1 $€ (TOI OpfyaVOV TWa 

23 irapédeTO, oSrryç àv avTOv r)ixekeiç ; irapaSiSto/ce 
aot creavTov /cal Xeyec " ovk €iX 0V àWov tticto- 
Tepov aov tovtov fxoi (j>v\aao~€ tolovtov oloç 
7T€<pv/C€V T alSïjfiova, tuo-tov, v-^rrfkovy à/caTa- 
TrXrj/cTOV, àiradrjj aTapa^ov?* etTa ai) ov 
<j)u\daa€i<;; 

24 "'AU 1 èpovaiv ' TroÛev rjfiîv outoç 6<f)pvv 
êvrivo^ev /cal aepvoirpoamirû ; 1 *' ovtt(ù /caT 
à%lav. €tl yap ov Oappto oh epaûov /cal 
o-vy/caTçôéfJLrjv Ïti Tt]V àaôeveiav tt)v ipavTov 

25 <f)o/3ov/jLat,. èirei toi â(f>€Te /xe Oapprjaai /cal totç 
otyeaOe /3\é/jLpa oïov Set /cal axvp>a °^ ov ^» t ot€ 

1 See the note on p. 262. 
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what mariner of person you show yourself to be ? 
And yet what comparison is there between the one 
artificer and the other, or between the one work of 
art and the other ? And what work of an artificer 
has forthwith within itself the faculties which its 
workmanship discloses ? Is it not mere stone, or 
bronze, or gold, or ivory? And the Athena of 
Pheidias, when once it had stretched out its hand 
and received the Nike 1 upon it, stands in this attitude 
for ail time to corne ; but the works of God are 
capable of movement, have the breath of life, can 
make use of external impressions, and pass judge- 
ment upon them. Do you dishonour the workman- 
ship of this Craftsmin, when you are yourself that 
workmanship ? Nay more, do you go so far as to 
forget, not only that He fashioned you, but also 
that He entrusted and committed you to yourself 
alone, and moreover, by forgetting, do you dis- 
honour your trust? Yet if God had committed 
some orphan to your care, would you so neglect 
Him? He has delivered your own self into your 
keeping, saying, ff I had no one more faithful than 
you - } keep tîiis man for me unchanged from the char- 
acter with which nature endowed him — révèrent, 
faithful, high-minded, undîsmayed, unimpassioned, 
unperturbed." After that do you fail so to keep 
him ? 

" But men will say, f Where do you suppose onr 
friend here got his proud look and his solemn 
countenance ? ' " Ah, but my bearing is not yet what 
it should be ! For I still lack confidence in what I 
have learned and agreed to ; I am still afraid of my 
own weakness. Just let me gain confidence and 
then you will see the right look in my eye and the 
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Vfilv SeiÇa) ro âyaX/iLa, orap reXeiwdfjy orap 

26 (JTtk r KV(ùdfj. rt Sofceîre ; 6<f>pvv; fit) ykvoiro. 
fir] yàp 6 Zeùç 6 èv OXv pnrla bcppvp àvecnrarcev ; 
àXXà 7r€7rt]yev avrov rb ftXéfifia, olov Seî elvai 

TOV èpOVVTOS 

ov yàp i/jibv TraXipdyperop ovcT àirarifXov. 

27 tolovtop vfilv Sei^co êfiavrop, ttmjtov, aîhrjfiova, 

28 yevvaiov, drdpayop* pur) ri ovv àOâvarov, ayr\- 
pcùp, (jLTj ri avoGov ; àXX* àiroOvrjcrKopTa #etG)ç, 
poaovpra #e/coç. ravra e^û), ravra SvpapLar 

29 rà S' âXXa ovr e^fc) ovre Svpajuai. Bellay vfxîv 
vevpa (f)LXoa6<f>ov rrola vevpa ; b'pe^ip àvairo- 

T€VfCTOV s EfCtcXlGlV d7r€pl7TTù)TOV t 6pflT)P KaBïjfCOV- 

aaVy TTp66e(TLv iiTLpueXrjy avyKardÔecriP àirpoTTrto- 
tov. ravra oyjrecrOe. 



ff. "On où hvvdfxevoi rrjv àpQpd^rov èirayyeXiav 
TrXrjpcûaai rrjp <f>iXocr6<f)ov irpocXapu^apopuep 

1 Ovk cari rb rv^bp avrb fxbvov dpQpdyirov eV- 

2 ayyeXlap ttXt] payer ai. ri y dp ierrtP àvô ponros ; 
Zâop, ()>7)<jl, Xoyifcov, Oviqrùv. Et»#ùç iv tw 
XoyiKÔ) rivtùv ^œpi^QfieOa ; Tâyp drjpiœv. Kal 
rivtùv âXXcùv ; Tœp rrpo^drayp fcal roav bpLoiayp. 

3 "Opa ovv fir) ri ttcos ft>ç OrjpLov rrotrjerri^ et Se pur), 
dTTooXeaa^ top âv6 ptoiirov, ov/c iirXr} payeras ttjv 

1 H orner, Iliad, I. 526, Bryant's translation. 

2 That is, what a person or a thing promises or is expected 
to perform. In rendering i-nayyekla the same word has heen 
retained throughout the chapter, even in unusual colloca- 
tions, so as to préserve clearly the point of the analogy. 
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right bearing ; then, when the statue is finished and 
polished, I will show it to you. What do you think 
of it? A lofty air, say you ? Heaven forbid ! For 
the Zeus at Olympia does not show a proud look, 
does he? No, but his gaze is steady, as befits one 
who is about to say, 

No word of mine can be revoked or prove untrue. 1 

Of such cliaracter will I show myself to you — faithful, 
révèrent, noble, unperturbed. You do notmean,there- 
fore, immortal, or ageless, or exempt from disease ? 
No, but one who dies like a god, who bears disease 
like a god. This is what I have ; this is what I can 
do; but ail else I neither have nor can do. I will 
show you the sinews of a philosopher What do you 
mean by sinews ? A désire that fails not of achieve- 
ment, an aversion proof against encountering what 
it would avoid, an appropriate choice, a thoughtful 
purpose, a well-considered assent. This is what you 
shall see. 



CHAPTER IX 

That although we are unabie to fulfil the profession of 
a man, we adopt that of a philosopher 

It is no simple task, this of fulfilling merelv the 
profession 2 of a man. For what is a man ? A rational, 
mortal animal, someone says. To begin with, from 
what are we distinguished by the rational élément ? 
From the wild beasts. And from what else? From 
sheep and the like. See to it, then, that you never 
act like a wild beast ; if you do, you will have 
destroyed the man in you, you have not fulfil led 
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eTrayyeXlav. Ôpa fxrj ri càç npo/Sarov et Sè fiï], 

4 ftai ourcoç aV&iXeTO 6 âv6 pwiros. riva ovv 
iroiovfiev &>? 7rp6j3ara ; orav -n/ç yaarpb^ éVe/ra, 
qtclv Ttov aiSoicov, orav eï/cfj, orav pvirap^ t orav 

àveTTUTT pèlTTtàS , TTOV a7T€/cXcvap€V ; €7TÏ Ta 'TTpO- 

5 /3ara. rt dirwXéaapev ; to XoytKov. orav /xa^t- 
/xwç /cal fiXa/Sepœs /cal OvfitKùù<; /cal oxTTiKœv, 

6 ttov d7re/c\ivafi€i' ; eVi tcl ôrjpLa. Xonrbv ol fiev 
rjficûv /zeyaÀa Orjpia elcrtv, ol Se Orjpfàca icatcoï}dr) 
tcai fit/cpd, €(/>' 1 wv eariv elirelv " Xewv /ze tccà 

7 (payero)." Sià irdvTwv Se tovtcov àiroXXvrai t} 

8 tov àvÔpcûTrov èirayyekia, TTOTe yàp crùjÇerat 
aufi7T€7rX€yfi€i'0v ; orav ttjv irrayyeXiav 'ttX?]- 
p(0(TT}, coare o~a>Ttipia avfiTreirXeyfxivov icrrï to ef 
dXrjÛœv cjvfXTreirXêyp at " ttotc hieÇevyfièi'Ov ; 
orav TTjv iTiayyeXtav 7rXr)p(oar}. ttqtg avXoL t 

9 ivore Xvpa, 7tÔtg iitttos, irore tevayv ; tL ovv 
Oavfxaai 6v f et teal âv@pco7ro<; ('oacivrax; p,*v 

10 acpÇeTaiy o)(7avTù)<; S' àiroXXvrai ; av^eu S' 
efcaarov fcal aco^ev rà KardXXijXa epya* tov 
T€tCTora rà TeKTOvitcd, tov ypau/xaTiKov Ta 
ypafifiaTtfcd. âv 8* èdiat} ypd(f>€LV âypafifiaTOùS, 
àvdyKt] tcaTafyfieLpeoOai fcal àiroXXvaÔat ttjv 

11 Téxvrjv. outcoç tov pev al$r}p,ova aobÇeù Ta alS/)- 
fiova epya, diroXXvei Se tu 2 dvaihîy tov Sè 

1 Wolf: àtf S. 2 Wolf: rbv S. 

1 Referring to the proverb, " Let a lion devour me, and 
not a fox,''* ascribed to Aesop. Prov. 15 {Paroemiociraphi 
Graeci, II. 230). As it is considered to be a greater mis- 
fortune to be killed by a mean and small animal than by 
a great one, so inalignant and petty people are more hateful 
than the stroug and fieroe. 
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your profession. See to it that you never act like a 
sheep ; if you do, the man in you is destroyed in tins 
way also. Well, when do we act like sheep? When 
we act for the sake of the belly, or of our sex-organs, 
or at random, or in a filthy fashion, or without due 
considération, to what level have we degenerated ? 
To the level of sheep. What have we destroyed? 
The reason. When we act pugnaciously, and injuri- 
ously, and angrily, and rudely, to what level have 
we degenerated ? To the level of the wild beasts. 
Well,the fact is that some of us are wild beasts of a 
larger size, while others are little animais, malignant 
and petty, which give us occasion to say, ff Let it be 
a lion that devours me ! " 1 By means of ail thèse 
actions the profession of a man is destroyed. For 
when is a complex thing preserved ? When it 
fulfils its profession ; consequently, the salvation 
of a complex thing is to be composed of parts that 
are true. When is a discrète 2 thing preserved ? 
When it fulfils its profession. When are flûtes, a 
lyre, a horse, a dog preserved ? What is there to 
be surprised at, then, if a man also is preserved in 
the same way and in the same way destroyed? 
Now deeds that correspond to his true nature 
strengthen and préserve each particular man ; 
caq^entry does that for the carpenter, grammatical 
studies for the grammarian. But if a man acquires 
the habit of writing ungrammatically, his art must 
necessarily be destroyed and perish. So modest 
acts préserve the modest man, whereas immodest 
acts destroy him ; and faithful acts préserve the 

2 A thing viewed as a separate eutity existing per s«, not 
as a mère component part of something else, 
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12 iriarov rà ttigtcl féal tcl èvavria àiroXXvet. /cal 
toÙç èvav-lovs irdXiv èirav^ei Ta èvavria* tov 
àvala^viov civaio-^wria, 1 tov diriGTov àiriGTia} 
tov XotZopov XoiSopia, tov opylXov opytj, tov 
<f>iXdpyvpov ai àfcardXXrjXot Xrfyjreiç féal Socreiç. 

13 Afà tovto TrapayyeXXovcrtv oi cpiXocrocfioi /jltj àp- 
KeîcrÛai fiovco tw fiaÔeîv, àXXà fcal jieXeTT}V 

14 7rpoa-\afi/3dv€cv t elra àafcycuv. ttoXXco yàp yjpovcp 
Ta èvavria iroielv eWiafieBa féal rds vTroXrjtyeiç 
t«ç èiavrlas raïs opOaîs ^pr]CTTLKa^ e^ofAev. âv 
ovv fir] /cal t<zç bpOàç ^p?;crT£*:àç 7roii)acofiev, 
ovSèv âXXo rj è^rjyrjral èaôfieOa àXXoTplcov 

15 Soy/idrcov. âpTt yàp Ttç r^icov ov Svvarac 
TexvoXoyrjaai irepl dyaOcov tcal feafccov ; otl tcov 
ovtcov Ta fiev àyaûd, Ta èè /catcd, Ta S' à$id<f)opa' 
àyaÔà pièv ovv àperal féal Ta fieTè^ovra tcov 
àpercov fcafcà Ta S' èvavria' àSidcfoopa èè 

16 ttXovtos, bytla, Sofa, elr âv fxera^v Xeyôvrcov 
rjficov ijrô(f)0<; jxei^cov yévrjTai rj tcov 7rap6vTcov T£Ç 

17 fcaTayeXdo-j] r^xcov, è^eirXdyrj fxev ; ttov èariv, 
<f)i\6cro<J)ej èfcelva a eXeyeç ; iroÔev airà rrpocfiepô- 
fievos eXeyes / àiro tcov ^eiXcov airoOev. tl ovv 
àXXoTpca /3or)@7]fiaTa fioXvveiç ; ri fcvfteveis irepl 

18 Ta fiéyicTTa ; âXXo ydp ècrrcv eiç rafiietov 
arrodkadai dpTOV<; /cal oîvov, aXXo ècrrl cfyayeîv, 
to ftpcoOev €7ré<p0)) t àvehoOrj, vevpa èyevero, crdpfces, 



1 Supplied by Upton from his " codex." 
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faithful man while acts of the opposite character 
destroy him. And again, acts of the opposite 
character strengthen men of the opposite character ; 
shamelessness strengthens the shameless man, faith- 
lessness the faithless, abuse the abusive, wrath the 
wrathful, a disproportion between what he receives 
and what he pays out the miserly. 

That is why the philosophers admonish us not to 
be satisfied with merely learning, but to add thereto 
practice also, and then training. For in the course 
of years we have acquired the habit of doing the 
opposite of what we learn and have in "use opinions 
which are the opposite of the correct ones. If, 
therefore, we do not also put in use the correct 
opinions, we shall be nothing but the interpreters of 
other mens judgements. For who is there among 
us hère and now that cannot give a philosophical 
discourse about good and evil ? It will run like 
this: Of things that be, some are good, others evil, 
and others indiffeient ; now good things are virtues 
and everything that partakes in the virtues ; evil 
are the opposite; while indiffèrent are wealth, 
health, réputation. Then, if we are interrupted in 
the midst of our speech by some unusually loud 
noise, or if someone in the audience laughs at us, 
we are upset. Where, y ou philosopher, are the 
things you are talking about? Where did you get 
what you were just saying? From your lips, and 
that is ail. Why, then, do you pollute the helpful 
principles that are not your own ? Why do you 
gamble about matters of the very utmost concern ? 
For to store away bread and wine in a pantry is one 
thing, and to eat them is another. W T hat is eaten is 
digested, distributed, becomes sinews, flesh, bones. 
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oaréa, al/ia, evy^pota, evirvoia. Ta àTroicetfxeva 
orav fjbèv Ôekrjar}^; itc Trpo^eipov Xaftibv SeîÇai 
8vva<rat, àtr avrayv Se <roc o<£e\oç ovSèv el fir} 

19 pexpis tov SoKeîv on e^etç. tL yàp 8ia(f)€p€i 
ravra iÇrjytîcrOai rj rà rcov èrepoSo^cov ; 
T€)(yo\6y€i vvv Ka9laa<s Ta ' ÏL7rifcovpov Kal Ta^a 
èfceivov yjpi)(jTiicûiTepov Te^oXoy^ereiÇ. ri ovv 
Xtcoikov Xéyetç aeavTov, tv i^airaTa^ touç 

7T0W0VS, TL VTTOKpiVrj 'louSaiOV 0)V "FiWrjv 1 ; 

20 ovx opâs, 7rcoç e/cacrToç Xéyerac 'IouSatoç, ttwç 
2u/?oç, 7tw? Alyv7Trco<; ; /cal otov tlvcl eirafi- 
<f)OT€pL^ovra ï&cû/jLev, elcodapiev Xéyecv " ovtc ecrriv 
*Ioi/SaZoç, â\V virotcplverai^ orav S* âva\dj3y 
to TràQos to tov /3e/3a/j,fjL€Vov tcai yprj/jLevov, Tore 

21 /cal ecrTt t« oWé Aral fcaXeîrcu 'lovBaîos, outwç 
/tat rjfAeîs T7apaftaTTTio~TaL> 2 \6ya) p,èv *lov&aîoi t 
epy(p S' aUo Ti, aavpLiraQei^ 7rpoç toi* \6yov, 
jiaicpàv àirb tov ^p/Jcr^at toiÎtoiç a Xeyopev, i<J> 

22 otç &>ç et'SoTeç avrà èTraipopitOa,. ovtcos ovSè ttjv 
tov âvOpcoTTOv eTrayyeXlav 7t\t] payerai Svvdfievoi 
irpoo~\ap,l3âvofiev tt)v tov (f)i\oa6<j>ov, rrfkifcovTO 

1 Schenkl: lovàaios &>v eWrjvas S. 

2 irapa&airTKrTo'i Salmasius, perhaps correctly. 



1 It would appear (especially froni the expression " counter- 
feit 'baptists'" below) that Epictetus is herespeakingreally 
of the Christians, who were in his time not infrequently 
confused with the Jews. (But it should be observed that 
the text translated here -is an emendation, for the MS. says 
'* the part of Greeks when you are a Jew," which may 
possibly be defended on the understanrîing that, in the 
parlance of Epictetus, a Jew is onc who does not follow 
reason as his sole guide.) 

The sensé of this much vex'ed passage I take to be : True 
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blood, a good complexion, easy breathing. What 
is stored away you can readily take and show when- 
ever you please, but you get no good from it except 
in so far as you are reputed to possess it. For how 
much better is it to set forth thèse principles than 
those of other schools of thought? Sit down now 
and give a philosophical discourse upon the principles 
of Epicurus, and perhaps you wiîl discourse more 
effectively than Epicurus himself. Why, then, do 
you cali yourself a Stoic, why do you deceive the 
multitude, why do you act the part of a Jew, 1 when 
you are a Greek ? Do you not see in what sensé 
men are severally called Jew, Syrian, or Egyptian ? 
For example, whenever we see a man halting 
between two faiths, we are in the habit of saying, 
" He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part." But 
when he adopts the attitude of mind of the man 
who has been baptized and has made his choice, 
then he both is a Jew in fact and is also called one. 
So we also are counterfeit " baptists," ostensibly 
Jews, but in reality something else, not in sympathy 
with our own reason, far from applying the principles 
which we profess, yet priding ourselves upon them 
as being men who know them. So, although we 
are unable even to fulfil the profession of man, we 
take on the additional profession of the philosopher 

Jews {i.e. Christians) are a very niarked class of men because 
of the rigorous consisteacy between their faith ami their 
practice. But there are sorae who for one reason or anotlier 
(possibly in order to avail themselves of the charity which 
the Christians dispensée! to the poor. as Schweighàuser 
suggests, — like the so-called "rice Christians") profess a 
faith which they do not practise. It is this class, then, 
which Epictetus has in mind when he bitterly calls himself 
and his punils ''counterfeit 'baptists.'" 
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<f>opTLov, olov et Tis Sê/ca XiTpas a peu /j,rj hvvâfxevo<s 
tov tov Alclvto<; Xidov ftacFTaÇeiv fjôeXev. 

d . IIcoç airb ro>t> ovo/JLarcov rà /caûrj/covTa 
ecrriv elpla/ceiv ; 

1 Xtcêyjrai t/ç eL rb irpoiTov âv0pco7ro<;, tovto S* 

€(TTtV OuSèv €^ù)V KVpLOûTepOV 7TpOCLip€(T€ù) < \ 1 âXXà 

Tavrr) rà âXXa vTroTSTayfJLeva, avrrjV S' âSov- 

2 XevToi /cal àvvrroTaKTOv. g/cottei ovv, tlvcov 
KzyjàpHjai fearà Xoyov. fce^copcaai ffrjpiayv, 

3 Key<jùpicraL TrpoftaTwv. eVt tovtolç ttoXitt]^ el 
tov tcoafJLOV /cal fiépos avrov, ov% êv tcûv virripe- 
rifcœvy àX\à Tcov irpor)yovfJLévoiv* jrapaxoXov- 
drjTucoç yàp el rfj delà hioacrjaei tcal tov éfïjç 

4 eTrtXoytaTtKo^. t/ç ovv èirayyeXia ttoXitov ; 
fjLTjhev i^etv IHa avfupépov, irepï firjZevbs ftovXeve- 
ad ai ft>ç ÙitoXvtov, aXX* obenrep âv, el rj %elp 
rj o ttovs XoyLafibv €t)£ov Kai TrO'P 1 lKoXovt i ovv 
tt) (f>vat/cj} /caTacr/cevrj, ouSéVor* âv aXXwç 
tôpfirjo-av rj à>pé)(6qcrav rj è7ravevey/c6vT€S eVi to 

5 oXov. Stà tovto /eaXeoç Xeyovaiv ol (fuXocrocftoc 
otl el irporjhet 6 /eaXoç /cal àyadbç rà iaofieva, 
Gvvr)py€i âv /cal tù> voaeîv /cal tcû àiroOvrjcriceiv 
/cal tw 7n]povo~ûai, alo ôavôfJLevôs ye, otl àirb t?}ç 

1 The linge one with which he beat down Aeneas. Homer, 
Iliad, VII. 264. 

1 Cf. II. 8, 6f. and note. 
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— so huge a burden ! It îs as though a nian who was 
unable to raise ten pounds wanted to lift the stone 
of Aias. 1 



CHAPTER X 

How is it possible to discover a man s duties from 
the désignations which he bears ? 

Consider who you are. To begin with, a Man ; 
that is, one who has no quality more sovereign than 
moral choice, but keeps everything else subordinate 
to it, and this moral choice itself free from slavery 
and subjection. Consider, therefore, what those 
things are from which you are separated by virtue 
of the faculty of reason. You are separated from 
wild beasts, you are separated from sheep. In 
addition to this you are a citizen of the world, and 
a part of it, not one of the parts destined for service, 
but one of primary importance ; 2 for you possess the 
faculty of understanding the divine administration 
of the world, and of reasoning upon the consé- 
quences thereof. What, then, is the profession of 
a citizen ? To treat nothing as a matter of private 
profit, not to plan about anything as though he were 
a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the hand, 
which, if they had the faculty of reason and under- 
stood the constitution of nature, would never exercise 
choice or désire in any other way but by référence 
to the whole. Hence the philosophers well say 
that if the good and excellent man knew what was 
going to happen, he would help on the processes of 
disease and death and mairning, because he would 
realize that this allotment cornes from the orderly 
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tcùv oXcov ùiard^eco? tovto aTrové fierai, KVptcorepov 
Sè to oXov tov fiepovs fcal »} 7ro\iç rov ttoXltov, 

6 vvv S* otl ov Trpoyiyvwo~Kopev, KaBtjKei tcov irpbç 
etcXoyjjv ev(pv€(TT€pcov exeo-Ôaiy otl fcal rrpo<; tovto 
yeyôvapev. 

7 Merà tovto fiépvrjao, otl i//oç el. rtç tovtov 
tov irpocriù'TTov èirayyeXla ; navra rà 1 avrov 
rjyeïcrdaL tov irarpos, irdvra virafcoveiv, prihèirore 
ijréEai 7Tpoç riva fi-qhè fiXafiepôv tl avrco elirelv rj 
TTpaÇai, i^'aTaaOat èv rrâaiv fcal irapay^pelv 
avvepyovvra Kara hvvapiv. 

S MeTa tovto Ïa0i on tcat à8eX<j)b<; el. kcll 7T/30Ç 
tovto Be to iTpoa(jù7rov 6<peiXeraL ir a payjiù priais, 
evireiOeiat eixfirjpla, /nrj^éiror àvrnroitfcrao-Ôai 
rivos irpbs avrov 2 tcjv àirpoaipércùv, àXX* ^Séeoç 
etcelva it poceaôai, ïv iv toZç irpaaiperifcol^ irXeov 

9 e^7?ç. opa yàp olbv iaTiv àvrl Olhpafcos, àv 
outûjç Tv\rj y /cal Ka6e8pa<; avrbv eùyva) p,oo~vvr]v 
KTrfaacPai, oarj rj irXeove^la. 

10 Merà ravra el fiovXevrr)? 7ro\eeoç tlvoç, otl 
ftuvXevTr)^' el uéoç, otl véos* el irpea^vr^, on 

11 TrpeaftvTr)*;* el irarrjp, oti irar^p. àeï yàp 
e/cacrrov royv tolovtcûv ovo^cltohv eus èTTiXoyiapov 

12 èpyopevov V7roypd(f>€i là ol/ceta epya. èav S* 
àireXOcùv yp-eyps aov tov (i&eX<f)6v, Xéyw croi eire- 

13 Xdôov, t/ç el féal tl o~ol ovofia" eîra el pev 

1 Reiske. 

2 Wolf : Uvrbv S. 



1 T-Àtof exeiv (nKeuvcZia), " getting the best of it." usually 
had a bad sensé, but there is a vKeovtlia which should attract 
the good man. 
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arrangement of the whole, and the whole is more 
sovereign than the part, and the state more sovereign 
than the citizen. But as it is, seeing that we do 
not know beforehand what is going to happen, it is 
our dutv to cleave to that which is naturally more 
fit to be chosen, since we are born for this purpose. 

Next bear in mind that you are a Son. What is 
the profession of this character? To treat every- 
thing that is his own as belonging to his father, to 
be obedient to him in ail things, never to speak ill 
of him to anyone else, nor to say or do anything 
that will harm him, to give way to him in everything 
and yîeld him precedenee, helping him as far as is 
within his power. 

Next know that you are also a Brother. Upon 
this character also there is incumbent déférence, 
obédience, kindly speech, never to claim as against 
your brother any of the things that lie outside the 
realm of your free moral choice, but cheerfully to 
give them up, so that in the things that do lie within 
the realm of your free moral choice you may have 
the best of it. 1 For see what it is, at the price of a 
head of lettuce, if it so chance, or of a seat, for you 
to acquire his goodwill — how greatly you get the 
best of it there ! 

Next, if you sit in the town council of some city, 
remember that you are a councillor ; if you are 
young, remember that you areyoung; if old, that 
you are an elder ; if a father, that you are a father. 
For each of thèse désignations, when duly con- 
sidered, always suggests the acts that are appropriate 
to it. But if you go ofF and speak ill of your 
brother, I say to you, " You have forgotten who 
you are and what your désignation is.'' Why, if vou 
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%aX/cev<; cùv expû Tf} o~<f>vpa aX\û>ç, eVi\e\?7- 
crpuevos àv 179 tov ^aXtféeoç* ei Se tov àèeX(j)ov 
èjreXdôov teai àvTi à&e\<f>ov i^pos iyévov, ovèev 

14 àvr ovhzvbs rpCKay/Sai (f>aveî creavrco 1 ; et S àvrl 

àvôpdûTTOV, t)/jL€pOV Ç(pOV KOL KOLVCÙVIKOV Qr]plQV 

ykyovas /3\a/3ep6v, eTrlfiovXov, èy/cTi/côv, ovSev 
airoXaiXeicas ; àXXà 8eî ae /céppua àiroXéaaLy tva 
^rjaiœôf}^, âWov S' ovSevbç aircoXeia ^rj/nioî tov 

15 avOpooirov ; elra 2 ypappaTiK^v piev àiroj3aXcûv rj 
povaiKtjV ^Tjpblav àv 3 ijyov Trjv àirdùXeiav avrrjs' 
ei S' alBû) /cal KaraaroXrjv /cal rfpb€pOTT]Ta àiro- 

16 /3a\eîç, ovèèv yyfj rb irpâypia ; kclitoi è/cetva 
pièv Trap eÇcôôév riva /cal àirpoaLperov aWiav 
àiroXXvTai, ravra Se irap rjpiâs'- /cal èfcetva puev 
ovr e^eiv fcaXov iariv* ovt àiroXXveiv aio~xpov 
ètiTiv, ravi a Se /cal p,rj eyeiv /cal àiroXXveiv /cal 

17 alaxpov èarc /cal èirovelhuJTOv /cal àrvxnt xa * Ttf 
àiroXXvei 6 ra tov KivaLhov Trâaytùv ; tov âvSpa. 
6 Se SiaTi^etç ; iroXXà p,èv /cal âXXa /cal avToç S* 

18 ovSev r]TTOv tov avhpa. ti àiroXXvei 6 pioixevœv ; 
tov aïèijpiova, tov iy/cpaTrj, tov /côapiiov, tov ttoXl- 
TTjVy tov yeiTova. ti àiroXXvei 6 opyiÇôpLevoç ; â\Xo 

19 tl, 6 <f>of3ovpL€vo<; ; aXXo ti. oùhelç St^a airas- 
Xetaç /cal f'//uaç /ca/côs iaTiv. Xoiirbv ei tÎjv Çrjpiav 
Çrjreîs iv /cépf.taTi t 7rai>Teç ovtoi a/3\a/3eîç, aÇrj- 
pbiot, àv ovto)<; Tv%r), /cal dtxfieXovpievoi /cai 

1 Schenkl : tyaveîs êavrâi S, 2 Schenkl : ex & 

8 ÎSapplied by Koraes. 

* ko.\6v ianv supplied by Schenkl. 
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were a smith and used your hammer amiss, you 
would have forgotten the smith you were ; but if 
you forget the brother you are, and become an 
enemy instead of a brother, will you seem to 
yourself to have exchanged nothing for nothing ? 
And if, instead of being a man, a gentle and 
social being, you have become a wild beast, a mis- 
chievous, treacherous, biting animal, have you lost 
nothing? What, must you lose a bit of pelf so as to 
suffer damage, and does the loss of nothing else 
damage a man ? Yet, if you lost your skill in the 
use of language or in music, you would regard the 
loss of it as damage ; but if you are going to lose 
self-respect and dignity and gentleness, do you 
think that does not matter? And yet tliose former 
qualities are lost from some external cause that is 
beyond the power of our will, but thèse latter are 
lost through our own fault; and it is neither noble 
to have nor disgraceful to lose thèse former quali- 
ties, but not to have thèse latter, or having had 
them to lose them, is a disgrâce and a reproach and 
a calamity. What is lost by the victim of unnatnral 
lust? His manhood. And by the agent ? Beside 
a good many other things he also loses his manhood 
no less than the other. What does the adultérer 
lose ? He loses the man of self-respect that was, 
the man of self-control, the gentleman, the citizen, 
the neighbour. What does the man lose who is 
given to anger? Something else. Who is given 
to fear? Something else. No one is evil without 
loss and damage. Furthermore, if you look for 
your loss in pelf, ail those whom I have just raen- 
tioned suffer neither injury nor loss ; nay, if it so 
chance, they even get gain and profit, when, through 
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tcephaivovreç, orav 8id tivos rovrœv tcov epyœv 

20 fcepfia clvtoÎs irpoay évrjrai, opa S' ei ènri 
tcepfJLaTiov nrdvra àvdyeiç, on ouS' 6 rrjv pivd 
croi à7roXkva)î> (tarai fiefiXafi/Aevos. — Nat, (fcrjalv, 

21 fce>co\6/3ù)Tai yàp rb crcofta. — *Aye, 6 Se r-qv 
ocr<f)pacriav avrrjv a7ro\a>\e/c<oç ovSèv àiroWvei ; 
^ V XV^ °vv Siîra/wç ovk ecrriv ovhefxlay fjv 6 fièv 
Krr/adp.€vo<; wcpeXeîrai, o & àiro/BaKiûv Çrjfiiovrat ; 

22 — TloLav teai Xeyeis ; — Ovhèv eyp\xev aihrjfiov 
cj> ver et, ; — E^ofiev. — O rovro àTroXXvœv ov Çrj- 
fAiovrai, ovSevbs crreplcrKerai, ovhèv àiroftdXXei 

23 tù)v 7r/9oç avrov ; ovk e^ofiev <f>vcret, ri rriarov, 
(fcvcrei (TTep/cTifcov, fyvaei àycpeXrjriKÔv, àXXijXtov 
<f>vcrei àvefCTLKov ; Serres ovv eh ravra nxeptopa 
^rjfjbiovfjLevov eavrov, ovtoç tj afiXafir)*; fcal 

24 Tt ovv ; fit] fiXaifrco rov ÇSXœtyavra; — Uptorov 
fièv ÎSov, ri ean fiXafir) xal fJLvrjadrjri 5>v 

25 i]tcovaa<; irapà ro)v <f>iXoo~6(f>o)v. el yàp rb 
àyaôbv ev nrpoaipécrei tcaX rb Kaicbv œaavrw^ ev 
7rpoatpecreiy fiXeire fit] roiovr earuv o Xkyeir " ri 

26 ovv ; èireihr) i/eeîvos eavrbv efiXaifrev irpbs èfié ri 
ahiicov TTonjo-a^, eyco èfiavrbv firj ftXdyp'ù) 717309 

27 êfceîvov âSiKov rt iroirjcas rL ovv ov roiovrov ri 
<f)avraÇ6{ie@a> àXX* ottov ri crwfAaritcbv eXdrrcofia 
7j 1 e/ç tcrrjaiv, eteeî 77 /3Xà/37), ottov e/ç rr)V 

28 irpoaLpeaiv, ovèefila fiXafir} ; ovre yàp r>)v 

1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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sorae of their deeds just mentioned, they also 
acquire pelf. But observe that if you make paltry 
pelf your standard for everything, not even the man 
who loses his nose will in your eyes have suffered an 
injury. — " Oh yes, lie lias/' someone says, " for his 
body is mutilated." — Coine now, and does the man 
who has lost his entire sensé of smell lose nothing ? 
Is there, then, no such thing as a faculty of the 
rnind, the possession of which means gain to a man, 
and the loss, injury? — What faculty do you mean ? 
Have we not a natural sensé of self-respect? — We 
have. — Does not the man who destroys this suflfer a 
loss, is he not deprived of something, does he not 
lose something that belonged to him ? Do we not 
have a natural sensé of fidelity, a natural sensé of 
affection, a natural sensé of helpfulness, a natural 
sensé of keeping our hands off one another? Shall, 
therefore, the man who allows himself to suffer 
loss in such matters, be regarded as having suffered 
neither injury nor loss ? 

Well, what then ? Am I not to injure the man 
who has injured me? — First consider what injury 
is, and call to mind what you have heard the 
philosophers say. For if the good lies in moral 
purpose, and the evil likewise in moral purpose, see 
if what you are saying does not corne to something 
like this, " Well, what then ? Since so-and-so has 
injured himself by doing me some wrong, shall I 
not injure myself by doing him some wrong ? " 
Why, then, do we not represent the case to our- 
selves in some such light as that ? Instead of that, 
where there is some loss affecting our body or our 
property, there we count it injury; but is there no 
injury where the loss affects our moral purpose ? 
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K€(j)aXrjv àXyel 6 i%a7raT7)0€i<> fj àBi/cycras ovtc 
tov o<f)0aX/AOV ovre to lo"%iov, ovtg tov àypov 

29 à-rroWvei. ij/ietç S* âWo ovèèv èôeXofiev rj 
Tavra' ttjv irpoctipeaiv Se Trorepov alhrjfxova /cal 
ttlgt^v et-ofiev i) àvaiayyvTOV tcal âiriaTOVy oviï 

iyyijç 8lCL(f>€pÔ/A€da irXrjV fXOVOV €V T7} 0")(oXf} ^%? L 

30 twz> Xoyapiwv. Toiyapovv p>kyj)i twv Xoyaplmv . 

TTpOKOTTTOfAGVy €%ù) S* aVTù>V OV$€ TO iXa^lGTOV. 

là, Ti'ç àpyj) (j>iXo<ro(f)La<i ; 

1 } Ap^7} <j>iXoao<f)ia<; irapâ je t<hç <£>ç Seî /cal Karà 
9vpav (iTTTOfAévois avTrjs <TVvaiaQri<Ti<i t^ç avrov 
aGÔeveias /cal àhvvapLLa^ irepl rà àvay/caîa. 

2 opôoywvtov fxkv yàp Tptywvov r) SiéVecoç TjfjLtToviov 1 
ovhepiav <f)va€L evvoiav rj/cofMev è%oi>Teç, àXX' e/c 
tivos T€)(yt/cr}<; TrapaXrjtyecos hihaa/cofieda ë/cacrTov 
ccvtcûv /cal Stà tovto ol pit) etSoreç avrà ov& oïovrat 

3 elBêvai, àyadov Se /cal tcatcov /cal tcaXov /cal 
ai<jyjpov /cal irpéirovros /cal airpeTTOVS /cal evSai- 
fiovias /cal Trpoarj/covTO^ tcal €7ri/3dXXovTo<; /cat 
o tl Set Troirjcrai /cal S n ov &€Î iroirjcrai Ttç ov/c 

4 eyjtûv €/jL(j>vrop evvoiav èXrfkvÔçv ; Sià tovto 
TrâvTes y^pdojJLeôa toÎç ovôyuaaiv /cal ècfiapfioÇetv 

1 i7 TîfxtToAov s, perhaps rightly. 
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For the man who has been deceived or who has 
done some wrong has no pain in his head, or his 
eye, or his hip, neither does he lose his land. But 
thèse are the things we care for and nothing else ; 
ret the question whether we are going to have a 
moral purpose characterized by self-respect and 
good faith, or by shamelessness and bad faith, does 
not so much as begin to disturb us, except only in 
so far as we make it a topic of trivial discussion in 
the classroom. Therefore, so far as our trivial dis- 
cussions go, we do make some progr ess, but, apart 
from thein, not even the very least. 

CHAPTER XI 

What is the beginning of philosophy ? 

The beginning of philosophy with those who take 
it up as they should, and enter in, as it were, by the 
gâte, is a consciousness of a man's own weakness and 
impotence with référence to the things of real con- 
séquence in life. For we corne into being without 
any innate" concept of a right-angled triangle, or of 
a half-tone musical interval, but by a certain syste- 
matic method of instruction we are taught the 
meaning of each of thèse things, and for that reason 
those who do not know them also do not fancy that 
they do. But, on the other hand, who has corne 
into being without an innate concept of what is good 
and evil, honourable and base, appropriate and in- 
appropriate, and happiness, and of what is proper and 
falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to do? Wherefore, we ail use thèse 
terms and endeavour to adapt our preconceptions 
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ireipcofieda ras TrpoXrjyfrets raïs iirl fiipovs oùclais. 

5 koXcos èirolrjaevy SeoWcoç, où Seôvrcos* r}TVxrj<r€V, 
evrv^rjaew âSiKos io~riv y BtKaios eariv, ris 
■qfiôiv faLherai rovrœv rœv ovofidrcûv ; rLs rjfxcov 
àva^dXXerai rrjv XPV (Tlv aùrûsv fi^XP 1 Ka $d- 
irep rœv irepl ras ypajifias t) tovs (f>ûoyyovs oi ovk 

6 elSores ; rovrov S' aïriov rb rjfceiv r]èi] riva virb 
ri)s (pvaecos fcarà rbv roirov Syairep SeBiBay- 
jiévovs, à<f> y vùv op/xcoftevoi tcal tijv oïrfaiv wpocr- 

1 €t\ï)$>afjLev. Nt} Aia yàp fyvaei 1 ovk oîSa êycb rb 
tcaXbif fccà rb aio~xpbv; ovk e^û) zvvoiav avrov; — 
v E^€iç. — Ovk i(f)apfi6Ço) rois iirl fiepovs;- — 'Etyap- 

8 /zo£e*.ç. — Où KaXœs ovv èfyapiMoÇcù ; — *Evrav0d 

GdTL TO Çï]T7]fJLCt, Tîàv Kdl OITJCTIS èvTdvda TT pocyive- 
rai. à(f> bfjLoXoyovjJbévcov yàp opficôfjievoi tovtoùv iirl 
rb à/jupiaftrjTovfjLevov rrpodyovGiv virb rrjs àfcaràk- 

9 XrfXov ê(f)apfJioyr}<;. o>ç eïye koi rovro en irpbs èfcet- 

10 vois èK€KT7]vro,ri eKcoXve avrous elvaireXeiovs; vvv 
S' èirel Bokbîs on tcal KaraXXrjXcos i(f>apfi6^€is ras 
7T poXrjyfreis rocs errl fiepovs, élire fioi, ttoOev rovro 
Xa/ji/3dveis ; — -On Bofceî p,oi. — Tovrl 2 ovv rivi où 
hofceî, tcal oïerai fccà avrbs ecpap/io^eiv KaXâs* ff 

11 ovk oïerai ; — Oïerai. — ^.vvaaOe ovv irepl &v rà 
fiaxbfJL^va SofjdÇere à/i<f>6repoi KaraXXrjXœs e<f>ap- 

12 fiôÇeiv ràs 7rpoX/]yfreis ; — Où 8vvàjj,e0a. — "E^eiç 

1 Sehenkl (note) : Ait. yhp (pjjalp S. 
* Sehenkl : rovrai *S\ 
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about them to the individual instances. " He has 
done well, as he ought, or as he ought not ; he has 
been unfortunate, or fortunate ; he is a wicked man, 
or he is a just man " — who of us refrains from 
expressions of this kind ? Who of us waits before 
he uses them until he lias learned what they niean, 
as those who have no knowledge of lines or sounds 
wait before they use the ternis relating to them r 
The reason is that we come into the world with a 
certain amount of instruction upon this matter already 
given us, as it were, by nature, and that starting with 
this we have added thereto our opinion. — Yes,bv Zeus, 
for do l in my own case not have by gift of nature 
knowledge of what is noble and base ; do I not have 
a concept of the matter ? — You do. — Do I not appl y 
it to individual instances ? — You do. — Do I not, then, 
apply it properly? — There lies the wliole question, 
and there opinion cornes in. For men start with 
thèse principles upon which they are agreed, but 
then, because they niake an unsuitable application 
of them, get into disputes. Since if, in addition 
to having the principles themselves, they really 
possessed also the faculty of making suitable 
application of the same, what could keep them from 
being perfect? But now, since you think that you 
can also apply your preconceptions suitably to the 
individual cases, tell me, whence do you get this 
gift? — It is because I think so. — But on this précise 
point someone else does not think so, and yet he too 
fancies that lie is applying the principles properly, 
does he not? — He does so fancy. — Can both of you, 
then, be making suitable applications of your 
preconceptions in the matters upon which your 
opinions are at variance ? — We cannot. — Can you, 
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ovv heïÇal tl r)/nîv TTpbs to avrà<; èfyapfioÇeiv 
âfieivov àvcûrépcù tov hotceîv croi ; 6 Se fjbatvofjievos 
âWa Tivà iroiei rj rà So/covvrd ol rcakâ ; /cà/C€tvù> 
ovv àpicei tovto to fcptTrjpiov ; — Ovk àp/cel. — 
*E\#è J ovv €7Tt tl àvcorepco rov So/ceîv. — TL tovto 
icrriv ; 

13 "IS' àpxh <f>t\oao<fiia<;- aïaûrjai<; fidxn^Tr)^ 71750Ç 
a\\?;\ofç tcov àvûpco7TCOV koX Çrçr^criç tov irap o 
ytrerai r) pdyj\ /cal tcaTayv(t)cri<; /cal airiana irpo% 
to i/a\coç $o/covv, epevva Se t^ç irepl to ho/covv el 
dpdcos Sofceî /cal evpeais kclvovoï tlvos, olov iiri 
fiapœv tov Çvybv evpofjiev, olov eirl evûéœv /cal 

14 aTpe/3\œv ttjv aTaô/irjv. — -Tour* eaTiv àpy}) <pt\o~ 
o~o<b>la<; ; irdvTa /caXcoç h'^ei tcl hoKOÛVTa airaai ; 
Kai 7tû)ç èvvaTov Ta pua^Ofieva /ca\coç £X çlv > 

15 où/covv ov Traîna. — 'AWà tcl fj/uv hoKOVVTa ; 2 tl 
jiâWov rj Ta Su/iotç, tL fiàXkov rj Ta Aîyv7TTLOL<;, 
tl jxàWov rj Ta ijjLOi (paivo/neva rj Ta tù) èeîvi ; — 
Ovhèv fiâWov, — Ovk âpa àp/ceî to èo/covv e/cdaTœ 
7rpoç tÔ eîvar ovSè yàp iirl ftapœv rj p,6Tpœv 
ylrtXfj Ty ê/Mpdaei àp/cov/ieda, àXKa Kavova Tiva 

16 i<j) êtcdaTOu evpofiev evTavO* ovv oùSels /cavcov 
àvù)T6poù tov So/ceîv ; /cal 7rcoç olôv Te <n é/c/iapTa 
eïvai Kal àvevpeTa Ta àvay/catoTaTa èv àvô pcùTrois ; 

1 Se: ik$à>u S. 

2 Kronenberg : ovkovv ov •né.vra.y àWà rà Tjfiîv Soxovvra. S 
(and Schenkl). 



1 " Each man" (enaa-Tos, as below, § 15) would have been 
a more logical fonn for this question, for it is clear from the 
context that Epictetus is not speaking here of the actnal 
correetness of any opinion universally held, but only of any 
opinion held by any man. 
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then, show us anything higher than jour own 
opinion which will make it possible for us to apply 
our preconceptions better? And does the madman 
do anything else but that which seerns to him to be 
good? Is this criterion, then, sufficient in his case 
also ? — It is not. — Go, therefore, to something 
higher than your own opinion, and tell us what 
that is. 

Behold the beginning of philosophy ! — a récog- 
nition of the couflict between the opinions of 
men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, 
and a condemnation of mere opinion, coupled with 
scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation 
to détermine whether the opinion is rightly held, 
together with the invention of a kind of standard of 
judgement, as we have invented the balance for the 
détermination of weights, or the carpenter's rule for 
the détermination of things straight and crooked. — 
Is this the beginning of philosophy? Is everything 
right that every man thinks? 1 Nay, how is it 
possible for contiicting opinions to be right? Con- 
sequently, not ail opinions are ri<_,ht. — But are our 
opinions right? Why ours, rather than those of 
the Syrians; why ours, rather than those of the 
Egyptians ; why ours, rather than my own, or those 
of so-and-so ? — There is no reason why. — Therefore, 
the opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient 
criterion for determining the truth ; for also in the 
case of weights and measures we are not satisfled 
with the mere appearance, but we have invented a 
certain standard to test each. In the présent case, 
then, is there no standard higher than opinion ? 
And yet how can it possibly be that matters of the 
utmost conséquence among men should be unde- 
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17 — y 'Ei<TTùv ovv, — Ke» hià ri ov Çrjrovpev avrbv tcai 
àvevpLcrKOfxev tcaï àvevpovreç Xoivbv aTrapafidroôS 
^pœpeÔa St^a avrov firjSè rov SdfcrvXov èfcrel- 

18 voyreç ; rovro yàp, oifiai, eariv b evpeÔev àiraX- 
Xavaei fjbavlas rovs /xovay tg> SokeÎv fierpœ irdvrwv 
Xpwfjievovs, ïva Xonrbv àirb rùvœv yvcopificov koX 
$i€VKpiv7]fiévojv op/iicofievoi ^pwfieÔa èirl rtov eVt 
fiêpovs BùTjpOpco (levais tcuç TrpoXtfyjrei. 

19 TtÇ V7T07r€7rTû)K€P OVCTld 7T€pl Çr}rOVpL€V ,* 

20 'RSovtj. — "Tiraye avrrjv tûj xavovi, fidXe eh rbv 
Çvyov. rb àyaObv Seî êivai rocovrov, è(f> o5 Oappelv 
âtjiov /cal <*> rrerroiQé'vai ; — Aeî, — 'A/3e/?a/w ovv 

21 tlvi Oappelv â%iov ; — Ov. — Mrj rt ovv /3éf3aiov rj 
rfSovtj ; — Oiî. — *Apov ovv /cal (3dXe eÇœ ètc rov 
Çvyov/eal àireXacrov t?)ç X^/oa? twv àyaOœv fiafcpdv. 

22 el S* ovk oÇvftXeirreh /cal ev aot Çvybv ov/c àpfceî, 
<f)€p€ âXXo. €7rl tûj àyaOû a^iov erralpeaBai ; — 
Nat. — 'E<£' rjhovfj ovv Trapovar) â^iov htaipeaOai ; 
fiXeire /J,rj eï-rrys on âÇcov ei Sè purj, ovtckri ae 
ovSè rov Çvyov a^iov r]yr\o~op,ai. 

23 OStojç /cpiverai ra irpdypxira rcal ïararat ràv 

24 fcavovwv f}rotpiao~ pÂvoiv /cal rb <fiiXoo'o<f)€Îv rovro 
ècriv, emaKerrreadai /cal ffeffatovv rom /cavovaç, 

25 rb S* tfSrj yjpr\o~0ai toZç eypcoa/iévocs rovro rov 

tcaXov tcal ayaOov epyov iarlv, 
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terminable and undiscoverable. — Therefore, there is 
some standard. — Then why do we not look for it 
and find it, and when we have found it thenceforth 
use it unswervingly, not so much as stretching out 
our finger without it? For this is something, I 
think, the discovery of which frees from madness 
those who use only opinion as the measure of ail 
things, so that thenceforward, starting with certain 
principles that are known and clearly discriminated, 
we may use in the judgement of spécifie cases an 
organically articulated System of preconceived ideas. 

What subject has arisen that we wish to investi- 
gate ? — Pleasure. — Subject it to the standard, put 
it into the balance. Should the good be the sort of 
thing that we can properly have confidence and 
trust in? — It should. — Can we properly have con- 
fidence, then, in something that is insecure ? — No. — 
Pleasure contains no élément of security, does it? — 
No. — Away with it, then, and throw it out of the 
balance, and drive it far away from the région of 
things good. But if you are not endowed with 
keen eyesight and if one balance is not enough for 
you, bring another. Can one properly feel elated 
over the good ? — Y es. — Can one properly feel elated, 
then, over the moment's pleasure? See that you 
do not say that it is proper ; if you do, I shall no 
longer regard you as a proper person even to have a 
balance ! 

And so are matters judged and weighed, if we have 
the standards ready with which to test them ; and 
the task of philosophy is this — to examine and to 
establish the standards; but to go ahead and use 
them after they have become known is the task 
of the good and excellent man. 
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iff. ïlepl tov htaXéyevdai. 

1 *A fxiv &eî fiaBovra elSévai yj)r)<jdai Xoycp, r)Kpi- 

j3(ùTai V7TQ TCÔV f)fl€T€pù)V 7T€pl $€ TT)V ^prjaLV 

clvtcùv T7]v TrpoarfKOvaav t€ Xéeoç dyv/nvaaToi iafiev. 

2 Soç yovv c5 Ûeketç fyfjLœvlBicûTrjv Tiva tov TrpoaSia- 
XçryofjLevov tcai ov% evplcricei ^p^aacrdai avrâ), 
âXXà fiitcpa KLvtfaas tov âvdpcoirov, av irapd 
crtféXoç 1 ànravTa eVe«>oç, ovrceTC hvvarai /xera^ei- 
pccracrûai, àXX* rj XocSopeî Xolttov rj icaTayeXâ /cal 
Xêy€t " ihioûTr)<s èaTiv ovk €o~tiv avTœ ^prjaaa-OaiS 

3 o J' 0S7/70Ç, otclv XdjSrj tivcl TrXavcôfievov, r)yayev 
eVl tt)v 6&ov tt]v èeovaav, où)(l KaTayeXdaas r) 

4 XocBoprjo-d/jLevoç àirrjXdev. fcai av SeîÇov avTœ 
ttjv àXr}6eiav koX o\fr€L otl àxoXovdeî. p&XP 1 ° 
av ov fxr) SetKvvyç, fxr) i/eelvov KarayeXa, àXXa 
fiâXXov aioOâvov t?)ç àSvvafMia*; tt}ç avTov. 

5 n<w? ovv èiroiei HcoxpaTr]*; ; avTov rjvdyKaÇev 
tov TrpocrSiaXeyojjievov avT<p fiapTvpe%v t âXXov &' 
ov&evos èSeÎTO fidpTvpoç. Toiyapovv itjfjv avTœ 
Xéyeiv otl " toÙç fiev aXXovç êco yaipeiv, àel Se Tœ 
àvTiXkyovTi âptcovjjLat fidpTvpr kol tovç fiev aX- 
Xovç ovk €7riylrr}<f)[Çù) t tov Se 7rpoaSiaX€y6fjievov 

6 jllovov" ovto) yàp ivapyr) €Tt0€t Ta ànro tcûv 
ivvoiciùv, <5cTTe irdvd' ôvTtvaovv avvaiaâavofievov 

7 tt)ç /xa^ç àva)((ùpeiv air avTr)<;. " 1 Apd ye 6 

1 irapà fie\os (*' off the tune, out of harmony ") s, perhaps 
correctly. 

1 A free paraphrase of Plato, Gorgias, 474a ; compare 
also 472c. A still freer paraphrase of the saine gênerai 
idea appears in II, 26, 6. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Upon the art of argumentation 

Whàt a man ought to learn before he will know 
how to conduct an argument bas been precisely 
defined by the philosophers of our school ; but as 
to the proper use of what we have learned we are 
still utterly inexperienced. At ail events, give to 
anyone of us you please some layman with whom to 
carry on an argument ; he will 6nd no way of dealing 
witli him, but after moving the man a little, in case 
the latter thwarts him, our man gives up trying to 
handle him, and thereafter either reviles him, or 
laughs him to scorn, and remarks, "He is a mere 
layman ; it is impossible to do anything with him." 
But the real guide, whenever he finds a person 
going astray, leads him back to the riglit road, 
instead of leaving him with a scornful laugh or 
an insuit. So also do you show him the truth and 
you will see that he follows. But so long as you do 
not show him the truth, do not laugh him to scorn, 
but rather recognize your own incapacity. 

How did Socrates act? He used to force the 
man who was arguing with him to be his witness, 
and never needed any other witness. That is why 
he could say, " I can dispense with ail the others, 
and am always satisfied to have my fellow-disputant 
for a witness; and the votes of the rest I do not 
take, but only that of my fellow-disputant/' 1 For 
he used to make so clear the conséquences which 
followed from the concepts, that absolutely evervone 
realized the contradiction involved and gave up 
the battle. (Ç And so does the man who feels envy 
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<f>dovcov X a h el y " — " OvSafxoûS, àXXà pâXXov 
XvnreÎTai" àirb rov ivavrlov ifCLvrjae rbv irXrialov, 
"Ti S'; errï /ca/cols So/ceî croi elvai Xvirr] 6 (pdovoç; 

8 KaX tl 6 <$>P6voç ècrrl kclkù)v ; " ovkovv êxeîvov 
èiroirjcrev eiireiv on Xvirr) iarlv èir àyadoîç 6 
<f>06vos. " Tt Se ; (f)0ovotr) âv rtç roîç ovhev irpbs 

9 avrov;" — 0£8a/x.û>ç." kcli ovro)<; €.KireirXy]- 
pûô/ccûs rrjv evvoiav /cal Sirjpd pco/co)*; aTTrfKXda- 
crero, ov Xéycov on " opterai pot rbv <j}06vov" elra 
6piaajj,€vov " fcafecjs œpicroy où yap àvraKoXovôeî 

10 tû) Ke^aXaidùhei rb ôpitcov " prjpara reyyifcâ /cal 

8là TOVTO T069 ISuiûTaLS fyopTLKCL KaX hvGTTapa- 

KoXovûrjra, o)v f)p,€Î$ àirocrrrjvaL ov SvvdpeOa. 

11 cûv S' avrbç 6 ISloûttjs €7raKoXov0œv raïs 
avrov (f>avraalat<; Trapayja privai hvvair âv tl 
fj âderfjaai, ovBapôys Sià rovrcov avrbv KLvfjcai 

12 Bvvd/jbeOa. fcal Xonrbv et/coTûjç avvaiaQavôpsvoi 
ravrrjs rjfiûyv rfjs àhvvafjLiaç arreyopeda rov 

13 irpdyparo<; s ocrois y ivri tl evXaftelas. oi Se 
7roXXoï tcal eifcaioi avyKaOévres eïs ri tolotjtov 
<f>vpovraL koX fyvpovai koi rà reXevraîa 
XocBop^o-avres ical XoiBoprjÔévres àirépyovraL. 

14 To TTpàrov Sè rovro /cal fiaXicrra ïSiov Xcofcpd- 
TOfç pbrjhêirore irapo^vvOîjvai iv Xoycp, purihéirore 
XoL&opov TTpoevéyfcacrOai p,7]hév ) fiTj&éirod' vftpi- 



1 Based on Xenophon, MemorabUia s III. 9, 8, and Plato, 
Philebus, 48b, and following. 
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rejoice in it?" 1 — "Not at ail; but he expériences 
pain rather than joy." (By the contradiction in 
terms he has moved the other party to the argu- 
ment.) " Very well, does envy seeui to you to L>e 
feeling of pain at evils? And yet what envy is 
there of evils?" (Consequently, he has made his 
opponent say that envy is a feeling of pain at good 
things.) " Very well, would a man feel envy 
about matters that did not concern him in the 
least?" — "Not at ail." And so he filled out and 
articulated the concept, and after that went his way ; 
he did not start in by saying, " Define envy for 
me/' and then, when the other had defined it, 
remark, " That is a bad définition you hâve made, 
for the définition term does not fit the subject de- 
fined." Those are technical terms, and for that 
reason wearisome to the layman and hard for him 
to follow, and yet we are unable to dispense with 
them. But as to terms which the layman could 
himself follow, and so, by the assistance of his own 
external impressions, be able to accept or reject 
some proposition — we are absolutely unable to 
raove him by their use. The resuit is that, recog- 
nizing this incapacity of ours, we naturally refrain 
from attempting the matter, those of us, I mean, 
who are at ail cautious. But the rash multi- 
tude of men, when once they have let themselves 
in for something of this sort, get confused them- 
selves and confuse others, and finally, after reviling 
their opponents and being themselves reviled, they 
walk a way. 

Now this was the first and most characteristic 
thing about Socrates, that he never got wrought up 
during an argument, never used any term of abuse 
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arcKov, àXXà t<ûv XoiSopovvToyv àviyevdai tcai 

15 Travée v fxd^v, el 6ekere yvcovac, Troarjv èv 
tovtù) Svvafiiv eix ev > àvdyvcoTe to Heï>o(£a>i>TOÇ 
^vfjLiroaiov tcai 6^re<rde 7rô<raç /ia^aç StaXeXvfcev. 

16 Sià tovto el/coTcûs tcai Trapà to*ç iroirjTaîs èv 
jxeyLŒTG) èiralvcù XêXetcTai to 

aî-^rd re tcai fiéya veî/coç eTTLCTa/Ltevco^ fcare- 
iravaev. 

17 TY ovv ; où Xiav iarï vvv ào-(f>aXe<; to irpâyfia 
tcai fiaXiara èv ^Pco/ir). rbv yàp iroiovvTa avrb 
ovtc èv ycôvia StjXovotl herjaei irouîv, àXXà irpoa- 

eXdoVTCL V7TCLTLKU} TtVl, OLV OUTû)Ç TVXV* 7rXoVaLù) 

7Tvdéa9ai avrov "e^etç (jlol elireîv, S> oStoç, çS 

18 tlvl tous Ïttttovs tovç aeavTOV TrapeSoy/cas ; " 
" k'ycoye" t( âpa tù> tvxovtc tcai àwelpcù liriri- 
ter}?;" " ouSa/uoç." " ti S'/ qj tivi rb y^veriov 
rj rb àpyvpiov rj ttjv èadrjTa ; " ** ovSè tcli/tcl tù> 

19 TvyovTir " to crœ/jia Se to oclvtov rjhr) rivï 
eatcesfrai èinTpe^rai eh èirifieXeiav avTov ;" " 7r<wç 
yàp ou ; " " ifiTrelpa) SrjXovoTC tcaï tovtù) àXecTTTi- 

20 /ct}ç rj laTpitcrjç ; " " 7rai>i/ /xèf o3î>." " TTOTepov 
TavTa goi tcl tcpaTiGTa ècTiv rj fcal aXXo Tl 
ètcTrjaco TrdvTwv âpeivov ; " " rrroîov tcai Xéyeis ; " 
" to auTOÎç yr) A/a toutoiç xpwjievov /cal Sotci- 
pdÇov êtcaarov tcai /SovXevofievov" " âpd ye tï)v 

21 tyuxrjv Xéyeis ; " " 6p0â><; vTreXaftes. TavTrjv ydp 

1 Heaiod, Theogony, 87. 
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or insolence, but endured the abuse of others, and 
put an end to strife. If you wish to know how 
great was the faculty lie had in tins field, read the 
Symposium of Xenophon, and you will see how many 
cases of strife he settled. Therefore, and with good 
reason, among the poets also very high praise lias 
been accorded to the following sentiment: 

" Soon doth he shrewdly make an end of a quarrel 
though weighty." 1 

Well, what then ? Nowadays this activity is not 
a very safe one, and especially so in Rome. For 
the man who engages in it will clearly be under 
obligation not to do it in a corner, but he must 
go up to some rich person of consular rank, if it 
so chance, and ask him, " You there, can you tell 
to whose care you have entrusted your horses ? " 
"I can, indeed," answers the man. " Is it, then, 
some chance corner, a man who knows nothing about 
the care of horses ? " " Not at ail." " And what 
then ? Can you tell me to whom you have entrusted 
your gold, or your silver, or your clothing?" i( I 
have not entrusted thèse, either, to a chance corner." 
" And have you ever thought about entrusting your 
body to someone to look after it?" (C Why, cer- 
tainly." " And, of course, he too is a man of spécial 
skill in the art of physical training, or medicine, 
is he not?" "Yes, indeed." "Are thèse your 
most valuable possessions, or have you something 
else that is better than ail of them?" " Just what 
do you mean?" "That, by Zeus, which utilizes 
thèse other things, and puts each of them to the 
test, and exercises délibération?" "Ah so, you 
are talking about my soul, are you ? " " You have 
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toi Kcà Xêyco" " ttoXv vtj Àta ro)v aXXcov tovto 
afietvov èoKco fioi K€KTï]o~9ai. yy " e%e*ç ovv eiTrelv, 1 
oto) rpo7rœ t?)ç ^^%?)ç è7rifie/xéXrjaat, ; ov yàp 
elter} ^&>ç 2 eTvyjzv et/coç <re ovtùx; o~o(f)bv ovra 
koX èv rfj iroXei 86fcip.ov to tcpaTiarov tcov aeav- 
tov irepiopàv àfieXovpLevov /cal àiroXXvpLevov" 
" oL'Sa/Kwç." " à\X J clvtos èTrt/jLefxéXijtraL avrov ; 

7TOT€pOV fiadèûV TTCLpâ TOV Tj €Vpà)V at»TOÇ ,* *' Q)£)€ 
XOCTTQV 6 KlvBuVOÇ, fil) TTpCùTOV jJL6V €ÏtT7} " Tl Si (TOI 

p,iXei, fSeXTiere ; Kvpios 3 fxov et;" €Ît àv €7tl- 
/jl€lvt}<; irpdyfiaTa irapkyjùVy Biapdp.€vo<; kovZvXovs 

5 Q~Ql S&, TOVTOV TOV 7T pdyfiaTOÇ 7]p,7]V 7TOT€ 

Çr)XcoT7]<; icai avros, irpïv ek tclvtcl èfi7reaeîv. 



ly . Uepl tov àycoviâv. 

1 Otciv âyœvLCOVTa Ï&cô âvdpcoTrov, Xêyco* oStoç 
ti 7T0T6 déXet ; el firj t<ov ovk i<fi avTœ tl ifâeXev, 

2 7râ>ç àv €Ti rjycovca ; Sià tovto koi 6 KiOapœèbs 
fiovos fxèv ahwv ov/c ayonviâ, e*ç OiaTpov 8' etV- 
eyo^o/xe^oç, kclv Xlav €v<f>cûi>o<$ y tca\ /ea\<wç tciQa- 
piXj}' ov yàp acrcu fiovov ÔiXei /caXcoç, aXXa Kai 
evSofci/JLrjo-ai, tovto S' ovk€ti itXTiv eV aÙTù). 

3 Xonrbv ov fièv 7) itricr'njfjLr) uxjtcZ TrpoazoTiv, èxeî 

1 Schenkl : tjjmp S («îireîv t\\Cv s). 
2 Schenkl ; y* ws S, 3 C. Schenkl : ris S. 
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understood me aright, for it is precisely tins that 
I am talking about." "By Zeus, I regard this as 
far and away the most valuable of ail my possessions." 
"Can you, then, tell in what way you have taken 
câre of your soul? For it is not to be supposed 
that as wise a man as yourself and one so honoured 
in the city is recklessly and at random allowing the 
very best of his possessions to go to ruin through 
neglect." " Certainly not.'* "But have you your- 
self taken care of that possession? Did you learn 
how to take care of it from somebody else, or did 
you discover how yourself?" Then comes the 
danger that first he will say, " What is that to you, 
good sir? Are you my master?" and after that, 
if you persist in annoying him, that he will lift his 
fist and give you a blow. Tins was a pursuit that 
I too was very fond of once upon a tinie, before I 
fell to my présent estate. 



CHAPTER XIII 
Of anxiety 

When I see a man in anxiety, I say to myself, 
What can it be that this fellow wants ? For if he did 
not want something that was outside of his control, 
how could he still remain in anxiety ? That is why 
the citharoede when singing ail alone shows no 
anxiety, but does so when he enters the théâtre, even 
though he has a very beautiful voice and plays the 
cithara admirably ; for he does not wish merdy 
to sing well, but also to win applause, and that is no 
longer under his control. Accordingly, where he 
has skill, there he shows confidence. Set before him 
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to Oâpcrov (f>ép€ ov ôéXeis ISuottjv /cal ov/c èirt- 
<TTpe<f)€Tar ottov S' ov/c olhev ovhe pLefieXeTTj/cev, 

4 i/ceî àyoyviâ. tl S' eari rovro ; ov/c olhev, tl 
êcrTLv o^Xoç ovhè tl oxKov eiraivo^ à\\à ttjv 
vr\TT]v fiev tvitt€lv epaOev /cal ttjv vTrdrrjv, eirav- 
vos S' 6 irapà tcùv ttoWûv tl èart /cal riva 
hvvapLLv e%et iv fSl<p ovt€ olhev ovre fiefiekirritcev 

5 avro, àvây/CT) Xolttov rpe/ieiv /cal iy^piav, 

KtffapœSbv pèv ovv ov hvvapuaL elireîv /x?) elvaL, 
oTav ÏSû) tlvcl (fiojSovfievov, aXXo Se tl èvvafiai 

6 elirelv /cal oôhè ev, dXXa iroXXd. /cal irpoiTov 
TràvTwv Çevov avTov /caXa> tcal Xéyw outoç o 
itvOpùyjros ov/c olhev ttov t^ç yrjs ècntv, àXX y è/c 
Toaovrov xpovov iinêr] /jlù)v àyvoeî tovs vo/iovs 
r?}ç 7ro\ecoç /cal ra edr) /cal tl e^eaTi /cal TL ov/c 
e^eaTLv* dXX , ovhè vopa/cov TLva irapèXafBev 
7rù)7TOT€ tov èpovvTa avT(p /cal i^yrjcofievov Ta 

7 v6fiL{ia* àXXà Stadij/crjv fiev ov ypd<f)6L p,rj eiSàç 
7TûJÇ heî ypd<f>€iv rf TrapaXaBihv tov eihoTa oviï 
iyyvT]v âXXa><; o-<$payLÇeTaL t) àa<f>dXeLav ypdtpeL, 
6pé%€L Sè xprjTai Sr^a vofii/cov /cal i/c/cXicet /cal 

8 opfif) fcal èiTL^oXf) /cal npoOeveL. 7r<wç S/%a 
vofiL/cov ; ov/c olhev otl Qekei tcl /x?; hihôpeva /cal 
ov OeXeL tcl àvay/cala /cal ov/c olhev ovtc Ta ïhia 
ovtc Ta dWoTpLa. el Se 7' jjheL, ovhéiroT âv 
èvenohLÇeTO, oithéiroT ê/cœXveTO, ov/c âv rjyœvLa. 
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any layman that you please, and the musician pays 
no attention to him ; but in a matter of winch he has 
no knowledge, and which he has never studied, 
there he is in anxiety. What is the meaning of 
this ? Why, he simply does not know what a crowd 
is, or the applause of a crowd ; to be sure, he has 
learned how to strike the lowest and the highest 
strings on the cithara, but what the praise of the 
multitude is, and what function it has in life, that he 
neither knows nor has studied. Hence he must 
needs tremble and turn pale. 

Now then, I cannot say that the man is not a 
citharoede, when l see anyone in a state of fear, 
but I can say something else of him, and, indeed, not 
one thing only, but a number of things. And fîrst of 
ail, I call him a stranger and say : This man does 
not know where in the world he is, but though he 
has been living here so long a time, he is ignorant of 
the laws of the city and its customs, what he is 
allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do. 
Nay more, he has never even called in a lawyer to 
tell him and explain to him what are the usages 
conformable with law ; yet he does not write a will 
without knowing how he ought to write it or else 
calling in an expert, nor does he just casually affix 
his seal to a bond or give a written guarantee ; but 
without the services of a lawyer he exercises désire 
and aversion and choice and design and purpose. 
How do I mean " without the services of a lawyer " ? 
Why, he does not know that he is wishing for things 
that are not vouchsafed him, and wishing to avoid 
the inévitable, and he does not know either what is 
his own or what is another's. Did he but know, he 
would never feel hindered, never constrained, would 
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9 7rcoç yàp ou ; fyofieÏTal Tiç ovv virèp to>v fii) fca- 
kùùv ; — Oiî. — Ti S*; virèp tcùv tccucûv fiév, èir 

10 avT<p S* ovtcùv cocrre fxrj crvfMftfjvat, ; — Qv&ctfjLCOç. — 
EZ ovv Ta fièv àirpoatpeTa ovt àyaûà ovts fcafcà, 
Ta 7rpoaip€Ti/cà Se irâvTa è(f) r)fxlv fcai ovt à<j>e- 
Xéaûat rtç tj/llcov avTa SvvaTai ovt€ irepiiroir^aai 
a où deXopuev aÙTwv, irov €TL T07roç àywvias ; 

11 àWa irepï tov acopaTiov àyœviwpev, virèp tov 

KT7](Tcèt0V y 7T€p\ TOV TL B6^€L Tû) KalaapL, TT€p\ 
TCÔV €<TCO S* oÙBevOÇ. pi) TL ITCpl TOV /Aî) -tyevSoï 

viroXafteîv ; — 0£r èir èpot ydp iaTtv. — Mi; tl 
tov oppîjaai irapà <j>vatv ; — QùSè irepi tovtov, — 

12 rf Orav ovv lï>ys tivol œxpiœvTa, &>ç 6 iaTpbç àirb 
tov xpcofiaTOç \eyei "tovtov 6 crirXrjv iréirovôe y 
tovtov hè to r\irap" ovtûx; tcai av \êye ft tovtov 
opefjiç /cal €kk\ictl<; iréirovâev, oùtc eùoheî> (j)\ey- 

13 paivei" %pcop,a yàp où fieTaftoWei oùSèv âWo 
oùSè TpôfLOv iroceî oùhè yfr6(f)ov tcov oSovtcov oùèè 

fi€TO/c~kdÇei /cal èir àfujyoTepovs iroSas ÏÇet. 

14 Btà tovto Zijvûôv pèv 1 AvTiyovq) péWcôv àvTvyya- 
veiv oÙk rjyœvla* à yàp o5toç iûavpaÇev, tovtcov 
ovSevbç e2^ej> e/ce^oç è^ovatav, œv S* el^v é/ceîvoç 

15 oÙ/C 67T€0~T p€<f)€TO OUTOÇ* ' KvTLyOVOÇ hè 7il']V(ÛVL 

péWcov Ivjvyyavuv rjywvta^ fca\ €iVoTa>ç* ijôéXe 
yàp àpea/ceiv avTÔ), tovto S* efa> e/ceiTo* oStoç S' 

1 Homer, IHcul, XIII. 281 ; that is, the coward in ambush 
is restless and cannot keep in one position. 
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not be anxious. How could he ? Is any mari in fear 
about things that are not evil ? — No. — What then ? 
Is he in fear about things that are evil, indeed, but 
that are in his own power to prevent? — Not at ail. — 
If, then, things indiffèrent are neither good nor bad, 
but ail matters of moral purpose are undér our 
control, and no man can either take them away from 
us. or bring upon us such of them as we do not wish, 
what room is there left for anxiety? Yet we are 
anxious about our wretched body, about our trifling 
estate, about what Caesar will think, but are anxious 
about none of the things that are within us. We are 
not anxious about not eonceiving a false opinion, are 
we ? — No, for that is under my control. — Or about 
making a choice contrary to nature ? — No, not about 
this, either. — Then, whenever you see a man looking 
pale, just as the physician judging from the complex- 
ion says, f * This man's spleen is affected, and this 
raan's liver," so do you also say, "This man's désire 
and aversion are affected, he is not getting along well, 
he is feverish." For there is nothing else that 
changes a man's complexion, or makes him tremble, 
or his teeth to chatter, or to 

" Shift from knee to knee and rest on either foot." 1 

That is why Zeno was not anxious when he was 
about to meet Antigonus ; for over none of the 
things that Zeno regarded highly did Antigonus 
have power, and what Antigonus did have power 
over Zeno cared nothing about. But Antigonus 
was anxious when he was about to meet Zeno, 
and very naturally so ; for he wanted to please him, 
and that lay outside of his control ; yet Zeno did 
not care about pleasing him, any more than any other 
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€K€iv(ô ovk rjôekev, ovSè yàp âWos Ttç re^WT^ç 

16 'ïïyco (toi àpeaat 0é\o) ; àvrl t'ivos ; olSas yàp 
tcl fJL€Tpa, fca& y à KpLverai âv0pro7ro<; vit* àvÔpdo- 
7rov ; fiefieXrjfci 1 o~oi yvûvai, ri êcrriv àyaûoç 
âv6pcô7To<; tcal ri /ca/eoç koX 7tû)ç eKarepov yiyve- 

17 tcu ; Stà ri ovv av avrbs àyaûbs ovk eî ; — IIûîç, 
<j>r)criv f ovk elfii ; — -Oti oùSetç àyados irevBel 
ovBè crrevdÇei, ouSelç oîynaijet, oùSeiç ày^ptâ tcal 
rpéfiec ovBè Xéyet, " 7Tû)ç fi à7roSéfeTai, 7r<yç fiou 

18 àtcovaei ; " àv&pdiroSov, coç a*> avrâ> Sofcfj. tL 
ovv aoï fiéXet irepï rœv àWorployv ; vvv ovk 

6K6LVOV âfldpT)]flCl icTTl TO KCLKtôÇ dlTohé^ CLG0aL 

rà irapa aov ; — Tlcos yàp oij ; — Avvaraù £T âWov 
jièv elvcu â/jLapTTjfia, âWov Se kclkov ; — 0#. — Tl 

19 ovv àytôvias virèp tcûv àWoTpicov ; — Nar àX)C 
àycovcœ, 7rwç iyo) avra> XaXtfaco. — EZt' ovk 
etjeari, yàp a>ç OeXeis ai™ XaXtjcrai ; — 'AWà 

20 BéSotKa fit) ifCKpovaOcb. — M?; tl ypd<f)€tv peWwv 
to AiWoç b'vofia Bé&oïKaç fit} €KKpova0f)<; ; — 
OùSa/xwç. — Ti to aiTiov ; ovX otl //.e/xeXeT^/caç 
ypd<f)€iv ; — U(û<; yàp ov ; — TV S' ; àvaycyvcûcrKeiv 
piéWcûv ovx à&avTax; âv et%eç ; — 'QaavTCûÇ. — Tt 
to aiTiov ; otl nacra Tex^rj lax^pbv ti ex eL Ka ^ 

21 6appa\éov èv toU èavTTjs. \a\elv ovv où fiefie- 
\€Tt]Ka<; ; koX ti âWo èfiekeTa^ èv ttj crxoXjj ; — 
XvWoyicrfiovs koX fieTairLirTovTa^, — 'E^t ri; 



1 Schenkl : /*€jue\eT77Ke S, 
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artist cares about pleasing one who has no know- 
ledge of his art. 

Do I care to please you ? \Vhat do I gain thereby ? 
For do you know the standards according to which 
man is judged by man ? Have you been concerned 
to know what a good man is, and what an evil man, 
and how each becomes what he is? Why, then, are 
you not a good man yourself ? — How do you make 
out, he answers, that I am not a good man ? — Why, 
because no good man grieves or groans, no good 
man laments, no good man turns pale and trembles, 
or asks, " How will he receive me? How will he 
listen to me?" You slave! He will receive you 
and listen to you as seems best to him. Why, then, are 
you concerned about things that are not your own ? 
Now is it not his own fault if he gives a bad réception 
to what you have to say ? — Of course. — Is it possible 
for one man to make the mistake and yet another 
suffer the harm? — No. — Why, then, are you anxious 
over what is not your own? — That is ail very well, 
but I am anxious over how I shall speak to him. — 
What, are you not privileged to speak to him as you 
please? — Yes, but I am afraid that I shall be dis- 
concerted. — You are not afraid of being disconcerted 
when you are about to write the name Dio, are you ? 
— No, not at ail. — What is the reason ? Is it not that 
you have practised writing? — Yes, of course. — What 
then? If you were about to read something, would 
you not feel the same way about it? — Quite the 
same. — What is the reason ? Why, because every art 
has an élément of strength and confidence inside its 
own field. Have you, then, not practised speakingr 
And what else did you practise in your school ? 
— Syllogisms and arguments involving equi vocal 
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ovx <3<tt€ ifnreipûôs SiaXéyecrdai ; rb S* èfnreipœs 
iarlv ov^l ev/caipcos /cal àafyaXws /cal <xvv€Tœ<î J 
ert S' carTai(JT(û<; /cal àTrapairohlcTTO)*;, èirl iràai 

22 Se ToiÎTOiç T€0app7]/c6rQ)<; ; — Nat. — 'linrevç ovv 
ù>v etç irehiov èX7]Xv9oa<; 777509 ireÇbv àycdviâs, 

OTTOV <TV jJL€p£\€T7}/Ca<; t €/C€lVO<; S* âjLL€\€TT)T6<î 

èaiiv ; — Nat* àXXà è^ovaiav e^ei aTro/crelvaL 

23 fie* — Aiye ovv rà àXrjôrj, Svcrnive, /cal firj àXaÇo- 
vevov /^rjSè (f)i\6ao<f:o<; elvai à^Lov firjSe àyvoet 
o~ov toÙç KvpLovÇj àXXà /zé^pjç âv Ta ^ Tr l v 
77}v Xa/Sijv rrjv àirb rov crwyuaroç, à/coXovdei 

24 iravri t<ù laxvporép<p. Xéyeiv Se Sw/tpaTr/ç ifie- 
Xéra 6 irpos tol^ -rvpdvvov^ ovtcûî StaXeyofJLevos, 
6 7rpoç toÙç êttcao-rdst o iv ra> hçajjb(jùTr}pl(ù. 
Xéyetv Aioyéurçç iiefieXer^Kev 6 7rpoç ' AXéÇavêpov 
oStwç XaXûv. 6 7rpoç (plXiTrirov, 6 7r/?oç to^ç 
Treipards, o Trpo<s rov tùvr}adp,6VOV avrov 1 . . . 

^ i/ceivois, olç fJLepiéXrifcev, 2 toÎç Oappovar &v S* eirl 
rà aavTOv ftdStÇe /cal i/celvcov aiToarf}^ fjLrjhéjroTe* 
e/ç ttjv yrovlav àireXdcûv /cdÛrjcro /cal irXé/ce 
(TvXXoyia /ioùç /cal âXXo) irporeive* 

27 où/c €(ttl S' èv aol 7ro\€oç 3 f}y€fJLù)p àvtfp. 

1 The editors have noted a lacuna here. 

2 Schweighauser : jjLifieKéTtjKev S. 
9 C. Schenkl : *6\eœs S. 
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prémisses. — To what end ? Was it not to enable you 
to conduct an argument skilfully ? And do es not 
"skilfully" mean seasonably and securely and 
intelligently, and, more than that, without making 
mistakes and without embarrassment, and, in addition 
to ail this, with confidence? — Surely. — Well then, if 
you are on horseback and bave ridden out upon tlie 
plain against a man who is on foot, are you in anxiety, 
assuming that you are in practice and tbe other is 
not? — Yes, that is ail very well, but Caesar has 
authority to put me to death. — Then tell tbe truth, 
wretch, and do not brag, nor claim to be a philosopher, 
nor fail to recognize your masters ; but as long as 
you let them bave this hold on you through your 
body, follow everyone that is stronger than you are. 
But Socrates used to practise speaking to some 
purpose — Socrates, who discoursed as he did to tbe 
Tyrants, 1 to his judges, and in the prison. Diogenes 
had practised speaking — Diogenes, who talked to 
Alexander as he did, to Philip, to the pirates, to the 
man who had bought him . . . [Leave such matters] 
to those who are seriously interested in them, to the 
brave; but do you walk a*ay to your own concerns 
and never départ from them again ; go into your 
corner and sit down, and spin syllogisms and 
propound them to others : 

" In thee the State hath found no leader true." 2 

1 The "Thirty Tyrants," who ruled in Athens a short 
while before the death of Socrates. 
* A verse of unknown authorship. 
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iB\ llpoç Nacra) *>a. 

1 Fiiaé\06vTOS Tivbî tcov 'Vcùjacukoùv /xerà vlov 
tcai £7T clkqvovtoç €/'ûç iivayvcoa/uaTos OJroç, 

6 Tp07roç ècrrl t/}ç èi8aa/ca\laç /cal à7r€<Tia>7rr]cr€V. 

2 àl;iovvTO<; S* ixecvov eupeîv rà éf?}?, Koirov e^ei, 
e<£>7, nacra T€)£vr) tCô l8iq>tt} /cal àneipcp aurr}?, 

3 oraz; TrapaStScûTai. /cal rà fièv àirb tcov t^vcov 
yivo/ieva ttjv re j^petav evôvç ivSel/cvvTai irpos o 
yéyovev /cal rà TrXeîcrTa avTcov e%€t ri /cal àycoyov 

4 /cal Itriyapi. /cal yàp a/cvrevç 7rcî>ç fxèv /xavddvei t^ç 
irapelvat /cal Trapa/coXovOeîv aTepTrés, 1 to S viro- 

5 SrjjAa ^pijcri/nov /cal IZeiv aUwç ov/c a/;Seç. /cal 
rê/CTOVos i) fiev fjLaÛi]ai<s àvtapà fiaXicrTa tco IhtdùTT) 
TrapaTvy%âvovTi, rb S* ëpyov èirtSei/cwai ri)v 

6 y^pçiav t?}ç re^i^ç. 7roXv Se fxâXXov èirl plovctikt}^ 

avro' âvyàp Trapfjs tco 8t&acr/cofjL€vcp>cf)av€ÎTai 
croc irdvTcov àr€p7T€(TTarop to pudO^fia, rà fiévroi 
àirb r?)ç fiovcri/cri<; rjèea /cal iTTirepirrj tckç IhuoTats 
à/coveiv. 

7 Kal èvravda rb pÀv epyov rov <f>tXoao<f>ovvro^ 
toiovtov Ti cf)avTaÇ6fjL60a, otl Seî tt]V avrov 
ftovXrjaiv avvapfiôcrai roîç yivo/Aevois, twç /xtJtg tl 
tcov ytvofiévcov â/covTCôV r^icov yiveaÛai /jlt}t€ tcov 

8 /i?/ yivofiivcov 9éXovTcov tj/xcov purj yiveaBai. ov 
irepLeari toîç avaTr/aafiévoa avro iv opeljet fxrj 

1 Upton : attpcKh 8. 

1 Apparently named Naso, to judge from the title to this 
chapter. A Julius Na80, the son of a man of letters, is 
mentioned not infrequently in the correspondence of the 
younger Pliny. See Prosop. Imp. lîomani, IL p. 202, no. 293. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

To Naso 

Once when a certain Roman citizen 1 accompanied 
by his son had come in and was listening to one of 
his readings, Epictetus said : This is the style of my 
teaching, and then lapsed into silence. But when 
the other requested to know what came next, he 
replied : Instruction in the technique of any art is 
boring to the layman who has had no expérience in 
it. Now the products of the arts show immediately 
their use towards the purpose for which they are 
made, and most of them possess also a certain 
attractiveness and charm. For example, to stand by 
and watch the process by which a shoemaker learns 
his trade is, indeed, not pleasant, yet the shoe is 
useful and not an unpleasant thing to look at either. 
And the process of éducation in the case of a 
carpenter is especially tiresome to the layman who 
happens to be watching, but the work which the 
carpenter does shows the use of his art. You will 
find the sauie much more true in the case of music ; 
for if you are standing by when someone is taking a 
lesson, the process of instruction will strike you as 
the most unpleasant of ail, yet the results of music 
are sweet and pleasing to the ear of the layman. 

So also in our own case, we picture the work of 
the philosopher to be something like this : He should 
bring his own will into harmony with what happens, 
so that neither anything that happens happens 
against our will, nor anything that fails to happen 
fails to happen when we wish it to happen. The 
resuit of this for those who have so ordered the work 
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cLTTOTvyxdveiv, èv i/c/cXiaeL Se jjlt) rrepirriirreiv, 
àXinrwSi d^o/^wç, àrapd'XGùS Bte^dyecv /ca$ J avrbv 
fiera rœv koivcùvcùv rrjpovvra t<xç (r^e'creiç Taç Te 
$uaitcà<; /cal eVf^éVof ç, roi' vlov, rbv rrarepa, rbv 
àBe\(f>6py rbv TroXirrjv, rov âvSpa, rrjv yvvat/ca, 
rbv yeLrova, rbv crvvoSov, rbv dp^ovra, rbv 
apyopevov. 

9 To epyov rov <fciXoo-o(f)ovvro<; roiovrov ri <f>avra- 
Ç6jj,€0a. Xolttov i(f>etjP}<; rovrœ ^ijrovfjuev, 7rc5ç 

10 kjrrai rovro. opco/iev ovv on, 6 re/creov fiaÔoiv riva 
yiverai ré/crcùVj 6 icvBepvi'jrr)*; fiaddov riva yiverai 
fcvftepvrjrrjfi. piij iror ovv /cal ivOuSe ovk cnrap/ceL 
to ftovXeaôaL teaXbv /cal ayaObv yeveaûai, \pela 
Se /cal fjLaôeîv riva ; ÇrjrovpLev ovv riva ravra. 

11 XeyovGiv oi <fciX6ao<f)oi, on fiaôeiv Bel irpcorov 
rovro, on ean ûebs /cal irpavoeî rœv oXcov /cal 
ovk eo~n XaÔeîv avrbv ov fiovov iroLOvvra, àXX' 
où&è Biavoovfievov rj èvBvpLOvpevov elra rroloi 

12 rives eiaiv. oïoi yàp àv è/ceîvoi evpeÔœo-iv, rbv 
è/ceivoLÇ àpeaovra /cal rreio~di}Gop.evov àvdy/ci] 

13 7T€ipâaÛai /car à Bvvap.iv e%o\xoiovo~6ai è/ceLvois* el 
iriarbv iari rb 0eîov> tcal rovrov elvai tticttov- ei 
eXevOepov, /cal rovrov èXevOepov ei eùepyen/cov, 
/cal rovrov evepyenrcov* ei peyaXo<ppov s /cal rovrov 
pœyaXocfypova* a>ç 6eov roivvv ^7]Xœrr)v rà éf?}ç 
navra /cal rroielv tcal Xeyeiv. 

14 Uoffev ovv âp^acOut Set; — "Av avy/ca07}<;, èpco 
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of philosophy is that in désire they are not dis- 
appointed, and in aversion they do not fall into what 
they would avoid ; that each person passes his life to 
himself, free from pain, fear, and perturbation, at the 
same time maintaining with his associâtes both the 
natural and the acquired relationships, those namely 
of son, father, brother, citizen, wife, neighbour, 
fellow-traveller, ruler, and subject. 

Something like this is our pieture of the work of 
the philosopher. The next thing after this is that 
we seek the means of achieving it. We see, then, 
that the carpenter becomes a carpenter by first 
learning something, the helmsman becomes a helms- 
man by first learning something. May it not be, 
then, that in our case also it is not sufficient to wish 
to become noble and good, but that we are under 
the necessity of learning something first? We 
seek, then, what this is. Now the philosophers say 
that the first thing we must learn is this : That 
there is a God, and that He provides for the 
universe, and that it is impossible for a man to 
conceal from Him, not merely his actions, but even 
his purposes and his thoughts. Next we must learn 
what the gods are like *, for whatever their 
character is discovered to be, the man who is going 
to please and obey them must endeavour as best he 
can to resemble them. If the deity is faithful, he 
also must be faithful ; if free, he also must be free ; 
if beneficent, he also must be beneficent ; if high- 
minded, he also must be high-minded, and so forth ; 
therefore, in everything he says and does, he must 
act as an imitator of God. 

Where, then, ought I to start ? — If you enter 
upon this task, I will say that in the first place you 
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aot otl irpoiTov Bel o~e toiç ovo/naat Trapa/coXovôeîv . 
— f/ 0<TT êyà) vvv où TTapaKoXovOœ roîç ovofiaaiv; 

15 — Ov irapa/coXovûeîs. — II<wç ovv XP^f JLaL clvtoÎç; — 
Ovtq)<; coç ol àypdfifiaTot raîs èyypafifiaTOis 
(frœvaîsj coç Ta kt7]vk) Tatç fyavTaalaw aXXo y dp 

16 èo~ri ^priais, aXXo irapafcoXovôrjo-i<;, ei S* oïei 
7rapa/coXov0€Îv } <$>ép€ o ôekeis ovo/xa /cal fiaaavt- 

17 acofiev avrovç, et irapaKoXovôovfxev. — 'AXA* àvia- 
pov to i^eXêy^eadaL Trpeafivrepov âvôpoiiTov tjBtj 

/CaV OVTCÛÇ TVXV T«Ç Tp€AÇ£TTp<XT€tCtÇ €aTpaT€VfJL€VOV. 

18 — OZSa fcàyd). vvv yap av iXrfXvdaç irpos èfiè a>ç 
jnjSevbç Seofievoç. tlvoç S' av /cal (j)avTacr0€L7)<; 
&>ç èv&éovTOS ; TfkovTeî*;, ré/cva e^etç, tv^ov /cal 
yvvaifca, /cal oî/céra<; ttoXXovs, 6 Katadp cre oZSep, 
éV 'Pœfirj 7roX\oi)<; (friXovç fcé/CTTjcrai, rà /ca0i']/covTa 
à7ro6YScoç, oZSaç roi» eS Troiovvra àvTevir otrjo~ai fcal 

19 top Ara^coç ttoiovvtcl /ea/eajç irotrfaat. tL aot Xeiirei; 
av ovv aot Safaj, Sri rà avayicaiorara /cal 
likyiGTa 7r/ooç evSaifioviav, /cal otl fié^pi Sevpo 
irdvrœv piâXXov rj tcôv irpoo-q/covrcov iirifxefÂcXriaat, 
/cal tov /co\o<pcùva èirtOco' 1 ovrerl deoç ècrriv oISaç 

1 Upton's " codex 7r*f0a> S. 



1 By the municipal law of Caesar (0. i.L. I 2 , 503 = Dessau, 
Inscr. Lat. 60S5, § 89), a mari to be eligible to the Senate of 
a municipality must have served three campaigns in the 
cavalry, or six in the infantry, and it is probable that thia 
provision is referred to here. Cf. IV. 1, 37-40, and on 
the très milituie équestres see Mommsen : Romischcs S/aat.sra-ht t 
III. (1SS7), 543, n. 2-4 ; 549, n. 1. On the other hand the 
scholiast (probably Arethas, see Schenkl, pp. lxxii. ff.) 
on § 17 apparently took this to mean that Naso had once 
been a commanding officer (for the corrupt 5*à rhv &<rœya 
Xcyct /c.t.A., one ought probably to read something like 
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ought to understand the meaning of tenus. — So you 
imply that I do not now understand the meaning of 
terms? — You do not. — How cornes it, then, that I 
use them? — Why, you use them as the illiterate use 
written speech, as the cattle use externaî im- 
pressions ; for use is one thing, and understanding 
another. But if you think you understand ternis, 
propose any term you please, and let us put 
ourselves to the test, to see whether we understand 
it. — But it is unpleasant to be subjected to an 
examination when one is already somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and, if it so chance, has served his 
three campai gns. 1 — I realize that myself. For now 
you have corne to me like a man who stood in need 
of nothing. But what could anyone even imagine 
you to be in need of? You are rich, you have 
children, possibly also a wife, and many slaves ; 
Caesar knows you, you have many friends in Rome, 
you perform the duties incumbent upon you, and 
when a man has done you either good or harm you 
know how to pay him back in kind. What do 
you still lack ? If, therefore, I show you that what 
you lack are things most necessary and important 
for happiness, and that hitherto you have devoted 
your attention to everything but what was appro- 
priate for you to do, and if I add the colophon, 2 

ffTpmTrrybv Udffùiva *>éy*t, yàp t&v fj.cyd\ù>v ttjs 'Pu-fiTjs), 
although this can hardly have been more than a guess on hia 
part. 

1 t e+ the finishing touch ; a word (sometimes derive<l from 
the ancient city Colophon because of a tradition that its 
efficient cavalry gave the finishing atroke in every war in 
which it was engaged [Strabo, XIV. i, 28], but more 
probably a common noun in the sensé of <t tip l ,, "sunimit," 
"fînishing point/') used to indicate the title and other 
explanatory data when entered at the end of a work. 
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oiïre ri âvdpMiros ovre ri dyaObv oijre ri /ca/cov, 

20 /cal to /xev tù)v aXkœv tacos àvetcrov, on 8* avrbs 
avrbv àyvoeïs, ira)? hvvaaai dvacr)(éadai /jlov /cal 

21 vTTOŒyeîv rbv e\eyyov /cal irapa/jieîvai ; ovhafioys, 
dXk 1 evOvs dTraWdaar) ^aXeircos exœv. /cairot ri 
aoù eycb /ca/cbv Treiroi^/ca ; ei fir) /cal rb ecroirrpov 
t(û alaxp<pi otl hei/cvvei avrbv avrw otoç io~nv el 
fii] /cal 6 iarpbs rbv voaovvra vftpiÇet, 1 orav eïirr} 
avrw " âvdp(ùTT€ t 8o/ceî<; /j,r)8ev eyeiv f 7rvpécrcr€L$ Sé' 
dcriTTjGov arjjjiçpov, v8œp irte*" /cal ovêelç Xéyet " o> 

22 Seivrjs vftpews" èav Si rivi eïirrjs " ai opérées o~ov 
(fiXey/jLaivovatv, ai ifc/cXiaeis raireivai ei&cv, ai 
èiriftoXal dvo/noXoyovfievai, ai op/ial àavpL^>cùvai 
rfj <f)V<r€i, ai v7ro\7j\jret<; ei/caîai /cal i^evcrfiévai," 
evOvs iÇeXQcov Xeyei " v/3pio~£v /*e." 

23 Toiavrd èan rà r}fxérepa &>ç iv iravrjyvpeL rà 
fiev KTrjvi) Trpa6r}cr6fxeva ayerai /cal oi ^Soeç, ol Se 
rroXXol ra>v âv0pd)7rcùv oi fièv ô>vrj o~ 6 fievoi oi Se 
7tù)\7}(Tovt€^' bXiyoi &é rtvês elertv oi /carà dkav 
ipyopLtvoi t?}ç iravijyvpecù^t ttcûs rovro yiverai /cal 
8tà ri /cal rives oi rcôévres rrjv iravrjyvpiv icai eVt 

24 rivi. ovtcùç /cal ev6diï iv rrj iravrjyvpec ravry oi 
fiév rives 6o<> /cTijvr) ovSèv irXeov TroXvTTpayfxovova-L 
rov yjyprov* oaot yàp irepl /crrjcriv /cal àypovs Kal 
ol/céras /cal àpyds rivas àvao-rpé<^eaOe s ravra 

25 ovSev âXXo yj ^o/dtoç iariv oXiyoc 8* eiaïv oi 7ravt]~ 
yupiÇovres dvOpcùTroc (fciXoOedfioves. " ri iror 

1 G. Schenkl: 8rav avrbv vppiÇrit S (the first two words 
deîeted in the Cambridge ed. of 1655). 

1 A famous comparison, ascribed to Py thagoras. See Cicero, 
Tuscitl. Di*p. v. 9 ; Diog. Laert. VIII. 8 ; lamblichus, Vita 
Pylhayori, 53. Cf. Menander, frg. 481k (Allinson, p. 442). 
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saying: You know neither what God is, nor what 
man is, nor what good, nor what evil is — if I say 
that you are ignorant of thèse other matters you 
may possibly endure that; but if 1 say that you do 
not understand your own self, how can you possibly 
bear with me, and endure and abide my question- 
ing? You cannot do so at ail, but immediately you 
go away offended. And yet what harm have I done 
you ? None at ail, unless the mirror also does harm 
to the ugly man by showing him what he looks 
like ; unless the physician insults the patient, when 
he says to him, " Man, you think there is nothing 
the matter with you ; but you have a fever ; fast 
to-day and drink only water " ; and no one says, 
" What dreadful insolence ! " Yet if you tell a man, 
" Your desires are feverish, your attempts to avoid 
things are humiliating, your purposes are incon- 
sistent, your choices are out of harmony with your 
nature, your conceptions are hit-or-miss and false," 
why, immediately he walks out and says, " He 
insulted me." 

Our position is like that of those who attend a 
fair. 1 Cattle and oxen are brought there to be sold, 
and most m en engage in buying and selling, while 
there are only a few who go merely to see the fair, 
how it is conducted, and why, and who are pro- 
moting it, and for what purpose. So it is also in 
this "fair" of the world in which we live ; some 
persons, like cattle, are interested in nothing but 
their fodder ; for to ail of you that concern your- 
selves with property and lands and slaves and one 
office or another, ail this is nothing but fodder ! 
And few in number are the men who attend the 
fair because they are fond of the spectacle. " What, 
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OVV €<TTIV fCOŒ/AOS, TiÇ CLVTOV &101/C€L. OvSefc ,* 

26 /cal 7ro)ç olov re irôXiv puev fj ditcov firj SvvcktÛcu 
Sia/jÂveiv firjS* oXiyoa-rbv yjpôvov Si^a rov Stoi- 
koûvtos /cal eiripLeXopLevov^ rb S' oStwç fiéya /cal 
/caXbv Kara(TK€vaa fia el/crj /cal a>ç erv^ev ovrojç 

27 evra/crcos 1 OLKOvofielaOaL ; eariv ovv 6 Sioi/cwv. 
ttolos Tfç /cal 7T«ç 6 Sioi/ccov ; r)fxeî<î Se rives ovres 
U7r' avrov yeyovafiev tcal irpbç rl epyov ; âpd y 
e^(o}±kv riva èinirXoKr^v irpbs avrov /cal a%e<Tiv rj 

28 ovhepiiav ; " ravr eanv à irda'Xpvcnv ovroc ol 
ôXlyor /cal Xolttov rovrco fi6v<p GypXdÇovcri r<p 

29 rrjv irav^yvpiv laropifeavras 2 àire\6eîv. ri ovv ; 
/car ayeXù) vrai viro ra>v 7roXXcov /cal yàp è/ceî oi 
Ûearal vtto ra>v èpiropwv /cal ei rà /crt]vrj avvai- 
adrjaLv riva eïxev, /careyéXa av 3 rûv âXXo ri 
reÛavfxafcôrcûv rj rov %6prov. 



ie\ Tlpbç roùç cr/cXrjpcas natv a>v etcpivav 
ififiévovras. 

1 tr Orav aKovcrcoal nves rovrcov rûv X6y<av ) on 
fiéfiaiov elvai Bel /cal i) fiev Trpoaipeo-is eXevdepov 
fyvvei /cal àvavdyfcaa-rov, rà S' dXXa /ccoXvrd, 

1 Bentley : àrdvTus S. 1 Salmasius : i<rrop'fi<Tayr , S, 
1 Added by Upton from hia "codex." 
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then, is the universe," they ask, " and who governs 
it? No one? Yet how can it be that, while it is 
impossible for a city or a household to remain even 
a very short time without someone to govern and 
care for it, nevertheless this great and beautiful 
structure should be kept in such orderly arrange- 
ment by sheer accident and chance? There must 
be, therefore, One who governs it. What kind of 
4 a being is He, and how does He govern it? And 
what are we, who have been created by Him, and 
for what purpose were we created ? Do we, then, 
really have some contact and relation with Him 
or none at ail ? " That is the way thèse few are 
affected ; and thenceforward they have leisure for 
this one thing only — to study well the "fair" 
of life before they leave it. With what resuit, 
then? They are laughed to scorn by the crowd, 
quite as in the real fair the mere spectators 
are laughed at by the traffickers ; yes, and if the 
cattle themselves had any compréhension like 
ours of what was going on, they too would laugh at 
those who had wonder and admiration for anytiiing 
but their fodder ! 



CHAPTER XV 

To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once fonned 

Some men, when they hear the following precepts : 
That one ought to be steadfast, and that the moral 
purpose is naturally free and not subject to com- 
pulsion, while everything else is liable to inter- 
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àvcLytcacrrâ, SovXa, àXXôrpia, ^>avrd^ovrai on 
Bel iravrï t&3 tcpidkvri vtt ccvtoùv àirapa^ârù)^ 

2 èfifiêvetv. à\Xa Trpwrov vyies elvai Set ro /ce/cpi- 
fiévov. déXœ yap eLvcu tqvovs èv atofiari, àX\ 9 

3 a>ç vycatvovTi, a)Ç àdXovvrr âv Se fioi <f>p€ViTitcov 
toVoi/ç e%û)i> evheiKvvr} /cal aXaÇovevrj eV avroïs, 

êpCû <TOL OTt " âv0pO)7T€, ^TjT€t TOV 0€pa7r€V<TOVTCl. 

tovto ovk eia\ tovoi, àU' àrovLa" 

4 "Rrepov rponov tolovtop ti tca\ eirl t?)ç y^vyrj^ 
Trâayovaiv ol Trapa/covovTes tcov Xoycov rovrœp. 
olov /cal e/ioç T£ç êraîpos ovBefiiâç air/aç e/cpi- 

5 vev aTTOKaprepelv. eyvcov èyco 77877 rpirr/v v)yukpav 
€%ovto<; avTOv rrjs airo^fj^ Ka ^ eXÔoùv lirvvdavô- 

6 px)v ri èyéveTo. — K.éfcpi/ca, (prjcriv. — 'AA,V o^uoç 
rt <76 fjv to avaireldav ; et yàp opOœç e/cptvas, 
ISov irapaKa6r)iiedâ croi koI avvepyovfxev, tv* 

7 iÇeXOys* el S' àXoywç etcptva^, fierdûov. — Toî<; 
rcpidelaiv ifj,/jL€V€iv Se*.— T/ Troieîs, âvûpcoTre ; ov 
ttolgiv, àXXà to?ç 6p9(o<;. eVel iraôcùv âpri otl 
vv% ivTiv, âv œol Bofcrj s fit) fieTartOecro, âX\* 
€/i/jL€V€ «aï Xéye on to?ç tcptQzicriv èfifièveiv Set. 

8 ov 0e'\eiç rrjv àp^rjv <ttt)<t cll kol tqv OefieX^iov, 
to Kpifia aKe^raaôai Trorepov vyies rj ov% vyies, 

KOI Ol/Tû)Ç XOLTTOV €7TOtKoSofl€Îv CLVT(p TT)V €V- 

9 Tovlav, Tt]v âcr^dXeiav ; âv Se aairpov VTroar^arj 
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ference and compulsion, subject to others and not 
our own — some men, I say, fancy that whenever 
they have formed a judgement they ought to stand 
by it immovably. And yet the first requirement is 
that the judgement formed be a sound one. For 
I want vigour in the body, but it must be the 
vigour of the body in a state of health and physical 
exercise ; whereas, if you show me that you possess 
the vigour of a madman, and boast about it, I will 
say to you, "Mail, look for someone to cure you. 
This is not vigour, but feebleness." 

The following is another way in which the minds 
of those are afFected who hear thèse precepts amiss. 
For example, a friend of mine for no reason at ail 
made up his mind to starve himself to death. I 
learned about it when he was already in the third 
day of his fasting, and went and asked what had 
happened. — I have decided, he answered. — Very 
well, but still what was it that induced you to make 
up your mind ? For if y our judgement was good, see, 
we are at your side and ready to help you to make 
your exit from this life ; but if your judgement was 
irrational, change it. — I must abide by my décisions. 
— Why, inan, what are you about ? You mean not 
ail your décisions, but onlv the right ones. For 
example, if you are convinced at this moment that 
it is night, do not change your opinion, if that seems 
best to you, but abide by it and say that you ought 
to abide by your décisions ! Do you not wish to 
make your beginning and your foundation firm, that 
is, to consider whether your décision is sound or 
unsound, and only after you have done that proceed 
to rear thereon the structure of your détermination 
and your firm résolve ? But if you lay a rotten and 
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tcai KarairlirroVy ovk oiKohofirjfiâriov, 1 octp S' 
àv TrXelova jecà ïa^ypoT^pa inrtdfis, rocrovTto 

10 Oârrov KarevexOrfceTat. & V€V irâaris alrias 
efayetç r)fuv âvôpœTrov êtc tou fr;j/ <f>i\ov fcal 
avvq9r} ) tt}ç airn}ç 7roXeû)ç iro\tT7jv koX t^ç 

11 {LeyaXrjs tcal tîJç fiLKpâv elra $6vov èpyaÇofievoç 
tcal àiroWvojv avQpwirov firjSèv rfhtfctjKora Xéyeis 

12 otl toZç Kpideïaiv Ififikveiv Set. el S' è*7rrfKdèv 

aol 7TCOÇ 7TOT* 6/16 tt7TOA:Te«><U, cSet (76 iflflêvetV 

toîç fcpùôetaiv ; 

13 'E/eeZz'oç ouj> fioyis fieTeireiadrj. tcov .Sè 
yûz> rivas ovk ecrri fier aô ] eiv ai . <w<tt€ /xot So/cco 
o irpoTepov rjyvoovv vvv elhévai, ri êarc rb èv rfj 
avvriOela \ey6fievov fiœpbv ovre rrelo'ai ovre 

H prj^at eariv. firj fioi yêvoiro <pt\ov êxeiv crocfrov 
ficopov, Sva fieraxeipiaroTepov 2 oit&év è<JTLV. 
" feétcpifca" /cal yàp oc fiaivofievor àW o<T(p 
ftefiaiorepop Kpivovai rà ovk ovra, roaovra) 

15 ttXgIovos è\\e/36pov héovrai. ov déXeis rà rov 
vocrodvTOS TToieîv tcai tov iarpov TrapafcaXeîv ; 
"voctoù, Kvpie' J3ori0r)cr6v fioi. ri fie Sel rroieîv 

16 a/céyfrar èfiov ècrrt Trei6e<j6ai <to£." ovrcoç koX 
èvravS** "à Set fie iroielv ovk oî$a, eXrfKvda 
Sè fiaOrjo-ofievos" ov, à\\à " Trepl t<ùv âWcov 

1 C. Schenkl and Elter: olxodéfi-rj/xd n ov S. Perhaps qvk 
(or ov Ka\) oÎKoZop.r}r4ov (or oiKodofjLijréov ri) after Schegk. 

* Wolf : dv<TfifTctx € h t < rrov S. 

1 That is, the Universe, in Stoic parlance. 

* Is anienable neither to reason nor force ; will neither 
bend nor break. 
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crumbling foundation, you cannot rear thereon even 
a small building, but the bigger and the stronger 
your superstructure is the more quicklv it will fall 
down. Without any roason you are taking out of 
this life, to our détriment, a human being who is 
a familiar friend, a citizen of the same state, both 
the large state 1 and the small ; and then, though 
in the act of murder, and while engaged in the 
destruction of a human being that has done 
no wrong, you say that you " must abide by 
your décisions " ! But if the idea ever entered 
your head to kill me, would you have to abide by 
your décisions? 

Well, it was hard work to persuade that man ; 
but there are some men of to-day whom it is im 
possible to move. So that I feel that I now know 
what I formerly did not understand — the meaning 
of the proverb, tf A fool you can neither persuade 
nor break/' 2 God forbid that I should ever have 
for a friend a wise fool î 3 There is nothing harder 
to handle. "I have decided," he says! Why yes, 
and so have madmen ; but the more firm their 
décision is about what is false, the more hellébore 4 
they need. Will you not ac*t like a sick man, and 
summon a physician ? " I am sick, sir; help me. 
Consider what I ought to do ; it is my part to obey 
you." So also in the présent instance. " I know 
not what I ought to be doing, but I have corne to 
find out/' Thus one should speak. No, but this 
is what one hears, " Talk to me about anything else, 

3 A îoquacious and argumentatively stubborn person. In 
the original this sentence makesa trîmeter scazon, and hence 
is probably a quotation frora some satirical poem. 

* Cominonly used in antiquity as a remedy for insanity. 
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17 fioi Xéye* tovto Se /cé/cpi/ca." Trepï iroccov âXXœv ; 
tl ydp icrri fxeîÇov rj TrpovpyiaiTepov rov iret- 
adrfvai o~e, oti ovk àpiceï to Keicpitckvai • kol to 
firj fieradéadai. ; ovrot ol /xavtfeol tovoi, ov% 

18 vyieivoi, " àiroôaveiv ÔeXco, âv fie tovto àvay- 
/cacr t ?;ç." 8ià ri, âvdpœire ; ti èyéveTO ; " fcé- 
icpLtca^ iacodiiv, oti ov fcétcpiKas ip,è àiro/CTeîvai. 

19 t( àpyvpiov ov Xafiftdvœ" èïà to ; " Kenpiica" 
ïadi oti & Tovœ vvv ^pr} 7rpoç to firj XafJt,$dveiv y 
ovSkv KcoXvet <J€ àXoyooç iroTe péyfrat 7T/joç to 
Xap,Bàveiv kol iraKiv Xèyeiv oti f * /eéfcpifea* 1 

20 cocTTrep iv vogovvti kcli pevp,aTtÇofA€Vù) crcofACLTi 

7TOT6 flèv €7TÏ TCLVTd 7TOT€ S' €7r' 6fC€CVa p67T€t 

to pevfxa. oStûjç kol àa8evt)<; tyv-)(r)> ottov p,ev 
fcXtveij âhrfXov e^er otolv Sè kol tovoç irpoafj 

TÛ> KXLfXCLTL TOVTO) KOL TTf <f)0pâ, T0T6 yiV€TCll 
TO KCLKQV à/3oij0r}TOV fCOl àOepCLTTeVTOV. 

cç. ''Oti ov fieXei-cofiev xpv cr ^ al T0 ^ 7r€ P L 
àyadwv ko! kclko>v 86yp,ao~iv. 

1 Tlov to àyaôov ; — 'Ei> Trpoaipeaec. — Flou to 
kclkov ; — *Ev irpoaipèaet, — Tlov to oiheTepov ; — 

2 'Ev rotç à7rpoaLp€Toi<;. — Ti ovv ; /jL€/xvrjTai TiÇ 
fjfjLcov êÇco tovtcùv to)v Xoyayv ; fieXeTa t^ç avTos 

1 Cf. § 12 above, 

2 Probably the criticism of soine Cynic philosopher 
addressed to Epictetus. 
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but on this point I have made my décision." " Any- 
thing else " indeed ! Why, what is more important 
or more to your advantage than to be convinced 
that it is not sufficient for a man merely to have 
reached décisions, and to refuse to change ? Thèse 
are the sinews of madnëss, not health. " If you 
force me to this, I would gladly die." What for, 
man? What has happened? "I have decided ! " 
It was fortunate for me that you did not décide 
to kill me ! 1 Or again, another says, " I take 
no money for my services." 2 Why so? " Be- 
cause I have decided." Rest assured that there 
is nothing to prevent you from some day turning 
irrationally to taking money for your services, and 
that with the same véhémence with which you now 
refuse to take it, and then saying again, " I have 
decided" ; precisely as in a diseased body, sufFering 
from a flux, the flux inclines now in this direction 
and now in that. Such is also the sick raind ; it 
is uncertain which way it is inclined, but when 
véhémence also is added to this inclination and 
drift, then the evil gets past help and past cure." 

CHAPTER XVI 

That rve do not practise the application of our 
judgements about tkings good and evil 

Wherein lies the good? — In moral purpose. — 
Wherein lies evil? — In moral purpose. — Wherein 
lies that which is neither good nor evil ? — In the 
things that lie outside the domain of moral purpose. 
— Well, what of it? Does any one of us remember 
thèse statements outside the classroom ? Does any 
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e<£* avrov tovtov rov Tpôirov à r noKplve<r6ai toîç 
irpâypLacrtv a><? êirl tcov êp(0T7jp,aTù)v ; " âpd ye 
rjfiepa eanv ; vat. " tl oe ; vvç eariv ; 

tt * '» tt f Ç>» # f » * > / i> 1 

ou. Tt o; apTioi €Lctlv oi acrrepeç ; Of* 

3 €%o) Xeyeiv. ' OTa/> a"ot m Trpo(j>aLV7]Tai àpyvpiov, 
/te/teXéV>//eaç àTTOKpLveadai ttjv Zéovaav ànroKpi- 
aiv, orc " ovk àyaQôv " ; r)<ricy)Kas iv ravrais raU 

4 cuTTOKpLaeatv rj irpbs /t<W Ta ao(f)i<rfiaTa ; tl ovv 
davfidÇeLÇ, et, o7rof yLtèv fjLejiékéTi^Ka^, è/ceî /epeir- 
tcûp yévrj aeavTov, otrov K â/teXeT/jTttfç e^etç, 

5 e/cet 5' 6 aï/ros Sta/zéVetç ; èirei 8ià tl 6 ptjrayp 
etSà)ç ot£ yéypa(j)€ /caXa>ç, oti àveiXrjtye tcl 
yeypafJL/jLeva, (frcovrjv ela^épcov fjheîav o/aûjç Iti 

6 àyœviâ ; ort ovk àpKeîrat rœ fieXerijoat. Tt ovv 
âé\ei ; dirai veôtjv ai viro tcov irap6vT(ov. irpbs /mèv 
ovv to hvvaaOai ^ekerav rjo-fcvraiy irpos eiraivov 

7 Se fcaï yjroyov ovk ijaKijrac. ttotc yàp qKovcrev 
irapâ tivos, Tt iariv eiraivoç, 1 tl €œti i/royoç, 

TtÇ €KCLT€pOV <f>VO~l<; ,* TOVÇ 7T0L0VÇ TCOV llTaiVfùV 
Slù)KT€OV 7) TOL/Ç 7TOLO UÇ TCOV tyoyCOP (j)€VKT€OV ,* 7TOT€ 

S' i/jL€\€Tr)a€V TavT-qv tïjv /neXeTrjv aKoKovdov 

8 tovtols TOtç Xoycuç ; Tt o^i/ £ti davpiâÇeiç, el, 
ottov fiiv efiaôev, e/cet Bta<f>ep€C tcov âWœv, ottov 

S* 0V pL€fjL€\€TriK€P, €K€L TOIÇ 7ToWotÇ 6 ClVTOS 

9 êaTtv ; ùù< 6 KiÔap<phb<; olhev Ki6apiÇew, aèei 
AtaXwç, o-tutov e^et koXov kcli o/ao)ç elaepxofievos 
Tpéfiei* tclvtcl yàp olhev, o^Xoç Sè tl 6cttlv ovk 

1 rt ^c-wc «Tratyos added by Wolf. 

1 The answers to thèse questions are obvious and are 
given without hésitation. Questions about the facts of life, 
about good and evil, like the following, should be answered 
with equal promptness and conviction. 
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one of us^vhen by himself practise answering facts in 
the way he answers thèse questions? "So it is day, 
isit?" "Yes." "What then? Isitnight?" "No." 
" What then ? Is the number of the stars even ? " 
" I cannot say." 1 When you are shown money, 
have you practised giving the proper answer, nameîy, 
that it is not a good thing? Have you trained 
yourself in answers of this kind. or inerely to answer 
sophisms? Why, then, are you surprised to find 
that in the fields in which you have practised you 
surpass yourself, but in that in which you have not 
practised you remain the same ? For why is it that 
the orator, although he knows that he has composed 
a good speech, has memorized what he has written 
and is bringing a pleasing voice to his task, is still 
anxious despite ail that? Because he is not satisfied 
with the mere practice of oratory. What, then, 
does he want? He wants to be praised by his 
audience. Now he has trained himself with a view to 
being able to practise oratory, but he has not trained 
himself with référence to praise and blâme. For 
when did he ever hear any one say what praise is, 
what blâme is, and what is the nature of each? 
What kinds of praise are to be sought, and what 
kinds of blâme are to be avoided? And when did 
he ever go through this course of training in accord- 
ance with thèse principles? Why, then, are you 
any longer surprised because he surpasses ail others in 
the field in which he has studied, but in that in which 
he has not practised he is no better than the multi- 
tude? He is like a citharoede who knows how to 
play to the harp, sings well, has a beautiful flowing 
gown, and still trembles when he cornes upon the 
stage; for ail that has gone before he knows, but 
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10 oîBev oùiï 6)(Kov fior) ovSè fcardyeXcôç. àXX' oviï 
avrb to dywviâv ri êanv oîhev, Trôrepov ^/JLérepov 
epyov èarlv fj aXXorpcov, eartv aùrb iravaai fj 

OÙ/C €(TTIP. Slà TOVTO êàv fX€V è7raiV€0f} s (j)V<T7)- 

dels €%rjX0€v eav Se Karay€Xaa0fj i rb (pvar)- 
(jLdTLov è/ceîvo èfcevrrjûr} fcal irpoeetcdOicrev. 

11 Toiovtov tl tcal f) fiels iraa^o/xev* riva 0av- 
/idÇo/uev ; tcl e/cros. irep\ riva <nrovhâÇofiev ; 
irepl rà e/cro*. elr aTropovpiev, 7Tû)ç <f>o/3ovp£0a 

12 fj 7rwç ày<ùvi<ûfJL€v ; tl ovv èi'Se^eraij orav rà 
èirt^epofjieva icatca ^yœ/neda ; où SvvdpL€0a fit) 

13 <f)o8eîo~0ai, où Svvdfieûa /xt) àycoviâv. eira Xê~ 

yOfieV " KVpL€ 6 #€OÇ, 7T60Ç fJLTf ây(ûVlCô ; " JJLû)p€, 

X€Îp a s 0VK é%€iç ; ovte èirolrjaév gqi avilis 6 0e6s ; 
ev^ov vvv Kaôrjfievos, ottcos al fiv^ai o~ov /xrj 
pécoatv aTrofivljai fxàXXov /cal /jlt) iy/câXei. tl ovv ; 

14 èvrav0d aoi où8èv SeSco/cev ; où Seècofci coi Kap~ 
replav, où SéScotce roi /jLeyaXoyfrv^iav, où Seèco/cev 
àvSpelav ; TTjXifcavras eyfùv %e£/)aç en £V?Te£ç 

15 rbv àirofiv^ovra ; àXX* oùSe fieXeray/jiev ravra 
où& è7riaTpe(f)6/jL€0a. eVei Sore fxoi eva, m /léXet 
7r<£ç ti 7rouja-r} y oç ima-T péterai où tov Tvyeiv 
Tivoïy àXXà tt}ç èvepyeiaç t?)ç avrov. Ttç rrepi- 
irarcùv rrjs ivepyeiaç rfjs avrov èir tar pkfyerai ; 
t/ç /3ovXev6fjL€vo<; aùrijs t?)ç fiovXfjç, où^i hè tov 
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what a crowd is he does not know, nor what the 
shouting and the scornful laughter of a crowd are. 
Nay, he does not even know what this anxiety itself 
is, whether it is something that we can control, 
or beyond our powers, whether he can stop it or 
not. That is why, if he is praised, he goes oflf the 
stage ail puffed up ; but if he is lauglied to scorn, 
that poor windbag of his conceit is pricked and 
flattens out. 

We too expérience something of the same kind. 
What do we admire ? Externals. What are we in 
earnest about? About externals. Are we, then, 
at a loss to know how it cornes about that we are 
subject .to fear and anxiety ? Why, what else can 
possibly happen, when we regard impending events 
as things evil ? We cannot help but be in fear, we 
cannot help but be in anxiety. And then we say, 
' ' O Lord God, how may I escape anxiety ? " Fool, 
have you not hands ? Did not God make them for 
you ? Sit down now and pray forsooth that the 
mucus in your nose may not run ! Nay, rather wipe 
your nose and do not blâme God ! What then ? 
Has he given you nothing that helps in the présent 
case ? Has he not given you endurance, has he 
not given you magnanimity, has he not given you 
courage ? When you have such serviceable hands 
as thèse do you still look for someone to wipe your 
nose ? But thèse virtues we neither practise nor 
concern ourselves witlial. Why, show me one single 
man who cares how he does something, who is con- 
cerned, not with getting something, but with his 
own action. Who is there that is concerned with 
his own action while he is walking around? Who, 
when he is planning, is concerned with the plan 
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16 rvyeiv eKeivov irepl ov /3ov\€V€tcu ; rcav fiev 
rvxu, eTrrjpTCU Kal Xeyei " irm yàp fjfLeU KaXciùs 
i^ovXeva-dfieOa ; ovk ekeyov goi, aS£\</>é, cm 
ahvvarov eanv r)(xo)v tù atce^afievcov fit) o£/tû>ç 
ixftrjvai ; " àv S' êrépcos ympr)ar}i TeTenrelvcoTcu 
raXaç, ov% evpiaKei ovhè ri €Ï7ttj irepl rcov ye- 
yovoTtov. Ttç rjfjLoyv tovtov evetca fidvriv irape- 

17 \af3ev ; r/ç rificov 1 eve/coi/n^dt) virèp evepyeias ; 
rtç ; eva fiot SoT€ y ïva ïBco tovtov, ov ex ttoWov 
yjpbvov ÇrjTCûy to^ Tatç âkrjdeiaiç evyevrj Kal €v<f>vâ* 
erre véov eïre 7rpeo~/3vT€pov, Sotc. 

18 Tt ovv en OavfidÇofiev ei irepl fièv Taç ôXaç 
TeTptjifieOa, ev Se ratç èvepyeiaa Taireivoi, ào~xrj- 
fioveç, ovSevbs âljioi, SetXo/, àra\aiiroypoi f ohoi 
àTvxtft ÂaTa »* ov 7<V fi€fié\ijK€V fijuv oi&è fie\e- 

19 rcbfiev. ei Se /irj tov davarov fj tt)v <f>vyt)v 
è<j>oftovfie9a y dXkh tov <f>6@ov, ifieXercbfiev àv 
èfceivois fxr) irepnriirTew a (paiverai rjfiîv Kana. 

20 vvv S' iv fiev rrj crxoXf} yopyol Kal fcaTaykûùo-aoi, 
kclv ÇrjTrjfidriov ifnréay irepl tivos tovtcov, i/cavol 
Ta €%t}<; €ire\6eîv ê\/cvaov S' eh XP^ aiv KaL 
evprjo~ei<; rdXavas vavayovç. irpoaireaerùy <}>av- 
Taaia rapatcriKT] /cal yvcoa-rjy ri êfieXercofiev tcai 

21 7r/)oç ti eyvfivaÇôfieda. Xotirov viro 2 tt)ç àfie- 
\€Tï/<7taç irpoo-eiriacopevo/xev dû riva Kal irpoa- 

1 ovk af ter rjfiûy in S was deleted by Wolf. 
a Wolf: M S. 

1 Referring to a dream oracle like that of Asclepius, but 
the Uixt ia somewhat {incertain. 
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itseîf, and not with getting what he is planning 
about ? And then if he gets it, lie is ail set up and 
says, " Yes, indeed, what a fine plan we made ! Did 
I not tell you, brother, that, if there was anything 
at ail in my views, it was impossible for tbe plan to 
fall out otherwise ? " But it tbe plan goes the other 
way, he is humble and wretched, and cannot even 
find any explanation of what has happened. Who of 
us ever called in a seer for a case of tins kind ? Who 
of us ever slept in a temple 1 for enlightenment 
about our action? Who? Show me but one, that 
I may see him, the man that I have long been 
looking for, the truly noble and gifted man ; be 
he young or old, only show him ! 

Why, then, do we wonder any longer that, 
although in material things we are thoroughly 
experienced, nevertheless in our actions we are 
dejected, unseemly, worthless, cowardly, unwilling 
to stand the strain, ut ter failures one and ail ? For 
we have not troubled ourselves about thèse matters 
in time past, nor do we even now practise them. 
Yet if we were afraid, not of death or exile, but 
of fear itself, then we should practise how not to 
encounter those things that appear evil to us. But 
as it is, we are fiery and fluent in the schoolroom, 
and if some trivial question about one of thèse 
points cornes up, we are able to pursue the logical 
conséquences ; yet drag us into practical application, 
and you will find us misérable shipwrecked mariners. 
Let a disturbing thought corne to us and you will 
find out what we have been practising and for what 
we have been training! As a resuit, because of our 
lack of practice, we are ever going out of our way 
to heap up terrors and to make them out greater 
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22 TrXdaaofiev pelÇova rœv Kaâearcorcov. evOvç €700, 
orav TrXéco, KaraKV\jra<; els top /3v@bv rj rb 
TreXayoç 7repi/3Xeyfrdfievo^ Kal firj ISœv yr)v ê%- 
larafLai icai fyavraÇofLevoSy on oXov fie Seî rb 
irèXayos rovro ètarieiv, av vavayrjacd, ovk èirép- 
%erai fioi> on fioi rpeh Çecrrai àpKOVŒiv. ri 
ovv fie rapda-aet ; rb 7reXayo<; ; ov, àXXà rb 

23 Soyfia. irdXtv orav aeto-fibs yévrjrai, (pavrdÇofiat 
on rj 7r6\c<; eiriiriiTTeiv fiot fiéXXer ou yàp àpiceï 
fxiKpbv XiBdpiov, ïv €%oo fiov rbv eyKe(j>aXov fidXy ; 

24 Tiva ovv ian rà ftapovvra Kal è^tardvra fjfiâs ; 
rira yàp âWa rj rà Sôyfiara ; rbv yàp efyovra 
tcal à7raXXarr6fievov royv o~vvr)6(ôv Kal eraLpcùv 
Kal roircop Kal av vavaar pofyrj? rL ean rb fiapovv 

25 âXXo rj Soyfm ; ràyovv iratSla ev6vs orav fcXavarj 
fitKpà t?;ç nr6r)<s à7reX0ovar]<s, irXaKovvnov Xa- 

26 ftovra €7riXéX7jaraL, OeXeiç ovv Kal rffieîç toêç 
TraiStoiç ofioccùÛœfiev 1 ; ov, vrj rbv Ata. ov yàp 
V7rb TrXaKOvvrlov rovro ndayeiv à^icb, àXX* virb 

27 èoyfjLarœv opOœv. riva S' earl ravra ; a Se? rbv 
âv0pco7rov oXrfvrrjv fj/iépav fieXerœvra firjSevl itpoa- 
irdayeiv rwv aXXorpicov, firfS* èraipœ firjre to7tû) 
fiijre yvfivaaiotSy àXXà fii]8e ra> acofiarirâ avrov, 
fiefivrjaÔai hè rov vbfiov /cal rovrov irpb 6cf>0aXfiô)V 

28 eyew. Ttç S' 6 vofios 6 6elo^ ; rà ÏBia rrjpeîv, rcov 
àXXorpicov fit] avriiroieladai, àXXà 8i8ofiévoi$ fiev 
Xpr}a@aL y fir) SiSofieva Se firj rrodelv, àfyaipovfievov 
Se nvoç diroSiSovai evXvrcos Kal avrôBev, x**P tp 

1 Koraes : hixoSt^v 8. 
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than they actually are. For example, whenever I 
go to sea, on gazing down into the deep or looking 
around upon the expanse of waters and seeing no 
land, I am beside myself, fancying that if I am 
wrecked I shall have to swallow this whole ex- 
panse of waters ; but it does not occur to me that 
three pints are enough. What is it, then, that 
disturbs me? The expanse of sea? No, but my 
judgement. Again, when there is an earthquake, 1 
fancy that the whole city is going to fall upon me ; 
what, is not a little stone enough to knock my 
brains out? 

What, then, are the things that weigh upon us 
and drive us out of our sensés? Why, what else 
but our judgements ? For when a man goes hence 
abandoning the comrades, the places, and the 
social relations to which he is accustomed, what else 
is the burden that is weighing him down but a 
judgement ? Children, indeed, when they cry a 
little because their nurse has left, forget their 
troubles as soon as they get a cookie. Would you, 
therefore, have us resemble children ? No, by Zeus ! 
For I claim that we should be influenced in this 
way, not by a cookie, but by true judgements. And 
what are thèse ? The things which a man ought 
to practise ail day long, without being devoted to 
what is not his own, either comrade, or place, or 
gymnasia, nay, not even to his own body ; but he 
should remember the law and keep that before his 
eyes. And what is the law of God ? To guard 
what is his own, not to lay claim to what is not his 
own, but to make use of what is given him, and not 
to yearn for what has not been given ; when some- 
thing is taken away, to give it up readily and with- 
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elSora ov ixpijo-aro %p6vov t ei ÔeXeis pr) tcXdeiv 1 

29 ttjv rtrdrjv /cal fidfXfiTjv. ri yàp Bia<pép€i, tii>oç 
Tfrroyv iarï /cal ex rivoç /cpéfiarai ; ri Kpeirrcûv ei 
rov Sià /copdaiov /cXdovros> ei Sià yvfivacriSiov /cal 
<TT(*)i8ia /cal veavicr/cdpta /cal rotavTvjv SiaTpiftrjv 

30 TrevO&ç ; âXXos èX0è>v ort ov/céri rb t^ç At/o/c^ç 
vScûp iriveiv fieXXei. ro yàp Mdp/ciov %eipôv èan 
rov t*}ç Alp/crfç ; 11 àXX* e/ceîvo fine avvi]6e<i fy" 

31 /cal tovto irdXiv €<rrat aoi avvrjdes. elr âv fiev 

TOLOVTO} TTpOGTTdOri^, KOL TOVTO TTœXlV /cXaîe KCLl 

ÇijTet GTiyov 0/j.olov tû> EvpnriSov 7TOir]0~ai 

Oep/xas re Taç Nepo)ï>oç Mdptciov & vScop. 
ïSe 7ro>ç rpaycoSia yiverat, orav eU fimpoits 

»/!/ /* \ 9 f 51/ 

avupcoTrovs rrpayfiara ra * -rvyyavovT efiirecrr}. 

32 " H6t€ ovv *kdr\va% irdXtv o^rofiat /cal ttjv 
àfcpoiroXiv ; " raXaç, ov/c àp/ceî aot a fiXeireis icaS* 
fjfiépav ; rcpeÎTTov Tte%eiç fj fieïtoviheiv rov rjXiov, 
t?;ç aeXrjvr)*;, tcûv âo~Tp(ov, tt)ç 7/7? oXrçç, t/Jç 

33 daXdo-o-ijs ; ei Se Si) irapa/coXovÔels tg> ètoi/covvri 
tcl oXa feàfeeîvov èv aavT(p 7repL<f>épei<; t en TroOeîs 
XiOâpta /cal ireTpav /cofiyjrtjv ; orav ovv fieXXr}<; 
aTToXiirelv avrbv rov rfXtov /cal ttjv ŒeXrjvr]v t ri 

34 iroitjo-eis ; /cXavaeis /ca0))p,evo<; rà iraiSLa ; tl 

1 Shaftesbury : kolKcîv S. 

2 Added by Sohweighâuser. 



1 The fountain of Dirce was at Thebes ; the Marcian 
aqueduct brought good water to Rome at this time. 

* A parody upon the Phoonissa*-, 368: 44 The gymnasia in 
which I was reared and the water of Dirce." Poîyneices 
is speaking. 
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out delay, being grateful for the time in which he 
had the use of it— ail this if you do not wish to be 
crying for your nurse and your mammy î For what 
différence does it make what object a man bas a 
weakness for and dépends upon ? In what respect 
are you superior to the man who weeps for a maid, 
if you grieve for a trivial gymnasium, a paltry colon- 
nade, a group of youngsters, and that way of spend- 
ing your time? Someone else cornes and grieves 
because he is no longer going to drink the water 
of Dirce. 1 What, is the water of the Marcian aque- 
duct inferior to that of Dirce ? " Nay, but I was 
accustomed to that water." And you will get 
accustomed to this in turn. And then, if you 
become addicted to something of this kind, weep 
for this too in turn, and try to write a line after the 
pattern of that of Euripides : 

To Nero's baths and Marcian founts once more. 2 

Behold how tragedy arises, when everyday events 
befall fools ! 

" When, then, shall I see Athens once more and 
the Acropolis ? " Poor man, are you not satisfied 
with what you are seeing every day ? Have you 
ânything finer or greater to look at than the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea ? And 
if you really understand Him that governs the 
universe, and bear Him about within you, do you 
yet yearn for bits of stone and a pretty rock? 3 
When, therefore, you are about to Ieave the sun and 
the moon, what will you do ? Will you sit and cry 
as little children cry ? What was it you did at 

* The rock of the Acropolis and the marble buildings 
npon it. 
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ovv èv rr} a-'xpkfi èiroUis, ri rjtcoves, tL èfidvdaves ; 
7i cavrov <f>tX6ao<j)ov èireypa^es è%bv rà ovra 
€7riypd<p€Lv ; on " elcaycôyàs eirpaÇd rivas fcal 
Xpvaiinreia àvéyvmv, (f)i\o<r6<j>ov S' ov&è dvpav 

35 TraprfkOov. ttov ydp fxoi fiêrean rovrov tov 
irpdyfiaTOSy ov ^(û/cparei fJLerrjv tû> oStgoç 
àiroOavovTL, ovrcos ÇrjaavTi ; ov Auoyevei fierrjv ; " 

36 èirivoeîs tovtcùv rtvà fcXdovra r) àyavaKTOvvra, 
on rbv heîva ov /jbéWei ^Xeireiv ovSè ttjv Beîva 
oviï èv y A0?]vai<i eaeaôaL rj èv ÏLopLv9(ô, à\\\ av 

37 oSrcoç ri>XV> ^ v 2oi5<xo*ç rj èv 'Efeftardvois ; œ <yàp 
eÇeariv è^eXOeiVi orav dekrj, tov avpm'OO'Lov fcai 
fjLrjtceTi TraLÇeiv, en ovtos dviarai fiévaiv ; ov^i S' 
coç itaihia 1 irapapLevei, /xé^piç av yjrvxccycoyPjrai ; 

38 Tayv y àv 6 ToiovTOÇ irrrofielvat, <f>vyijv riva 
tyvyeîv eiç âiravra rj rrjv èirï davarw /caTatcpiOeis* 

39 Ov ÛeXeis rjhr) coç rà iraihia àTToya\afcna6r)vai 
koX a7TT€0~6ai Tpo<f>r}<; arepecorépas firjSè tckdeiv 

40 fxdfifia^ fcal Tir#aç, ypaâ>v àiroKXavfjLara ; " àXX y 
ètceLvas à7raX\aa<TÔfJievos avidcrco." av avràs 
àvidaeis ; oùSa/xûk, àXX* oirep /cal aé, to Soy/ia, 
tL ovv e^efç Trotr)o-ai ; e£e\e, rb S' èKetva)v t àv ev 
TTOitoaiV) avral è^eXovaiv ei Se fxr] y olfico^ovai Si 

41 auras* âv0p(O7re> rb Xeyôfievov tovto àTrovoTjôrjn 
rjèr} vTrèp êùpoias, virep iXevdeplas, hirep fieya- 

1 Gataker (supported by Bentley and Upton), xai&ç S. 
Compare the very close parallel in I. 24, 20, and for the 
fréquent use by Epictetus of illustrations from the character 
and behaviour of children see E. Renner : Dos Kind, Ein 

Gfei'htiis^nitfelbei A'piktet, Mûnchen, 1905, 54 ff. 

1 Did no serious work in philosophy. For the figure of 
speech compare IV. 1, 177. 
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school ? What was it you heard and learned ? Why 
did you record yourself as a philosopher when you 
might have recorded the truth in thèse words : " I 
studied a few introductions, and did sonie reading 
in Chrysippus, but I did not even get past the door 
of a philosopher ? 1 Since what part have I in that 
business in which Socrates, who died so nobly, and 
so nobly lived, had a part? Or in that in which 
Diogenes had a part ? " Can you imagine one of 
thèse men crving or fretting because he is not going 
to see such-and-such a man, or such-and-such a 
woman, or to Hve in Athens or in Corinth, but, if it 
so happen, in Susa or in Ecbatana ? What, does he 
who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he 
will, and to play the game no longer, keep on 
annoying himself by staying ? Does he not stay, 
like children, only as long as he is entertained ? 
Such a man would be likely, forsooth, to endure 
going into exile for life or the exile of death, if this 
were his sentence. 

Are you not willing,atthis late date, like children, 
to be weaned and to partake of inore solid food, and 
not to cry for mammies and nurses — old wives' 
lamentations ? " But if I leave, I shall cause those 
women sorrow ? " You cause them sorrow ? Xot 
at ail, but it will be the same thing that causes 
sorrow to you yourself — bad judgement. 2 What, 
then, can you do ? Get rid of that judgement, and, 
if they do well, they will themselves get rid of their 
judgement ; otherwise, they will corne to grief and 
have only themselves to thank for it. Man, do 
something desperate, as the expression goes, now if 
never before, to achieve peace, freedom, and high- 

1 This point is especially well brought ont in Enehtiridion, 5. 
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Xoyjrvxias. àvdrecvov ttotg rbv rpà^rfkov d><; 

42 à7rr)X\ayfiévo<; SovXeiaç, roX/xrjaov àvafiXetyas 
7rpoç rbv 6eov eiireîv on " yjpà fiot, Xolttov e£ç o àv 
ÛéXrjç' ofioypcofiovù) aoi, <7oç 1 elfir ovBèv irapai- 
rovfiai tù)v aol Sokovvtcûv ottov ÔéXeiç. âye* ffv 
#e\€tç êaÛrjra 7re/H#€Ç. âp^eiv fie ôeXeis, IBicû- 
revenu (xéveiv, (f>€vyetv, irévecrdai, irXovTeîv ; èyd> 
aov virèp airavrasv tovt<ûv 7T/ooç tol»ç àvôpùynovs 

43 àiroXoyijao/jLaL' Sei^cù tï)V etcciarov $>vaiv oïa 

44 èarlv." ov' â\\' ev&ov <wç Kopdaia % /caOrffievoç 
iftèéxov aov Tt)V fidfifirjv, fiéxpw o~e xoprdar}. 6 
'HpafcXijs el TOtç èv oÏkcù irapeKaârjTo, rtç àv r\v ; 
ïïiùpvadevç fcai ovj(l 'Hpa/cXfjs. âye, ttogovs Se 
TT€pi€px6{it:VO<î rrjv oltcovfji€vr)v avvrjÔeis eax €V > 
<f>iXov<; ; ov&èv <j>iXT€pov tov âeov* Bià rovro 
iTTiarevOi) Aioç vl6<; elvat tcal r\v. ifceivay roivvv 
TT€i06fi€vo<; irepcrjet KaOaLpwv à&i/ciav tcai àvofiiav, 

45 aXX* ovfc eVHpafcXrjs /cal ov Bvvacrai tcaôaipeiv to 
àXXorpta /cafcd, àXX y ovSè ©?7<7ei;ç, ïva rà T7)ç 
'Att^îJç fcaOâprjç* rà aavrov tcdOapov. èvrevdev 
ètc t?)ç hiavoLas etcfiaXe àvrl Ylpotcpovarov kol 
Xtclpcovos Xvtttjv, <f>6/3ov f iiriÔvfiiav, <f>06vov f 
iiTi^aipeKaKiav, <f>iXapyvpiav, fxaXarclav, àtcpa- 

1 Salmasius : îaos S. 

2 Capps: iv fi>hs noiXicf, S (retainerl by Schenkl), "in a 
cow's belly," which might conceivably be a contemptuous 
expression for a cradle, or baby- basket, but I know of no 
évidence to support this view. 

1 Compare the critical note. 
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mindedness. Lift up your neck at last like a mau 
escaped from bondage, be bold to look towards God 
and say, " Use me henceforward for whatever Tliou 
wilt ; I am of one mind with Thee ; I am Thine ; 
I crave exemption from nothing that seems good 
in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me; in what 
raiment Thou wilt, clothe me. Wouldst Thou have 
me to hold office, or remain in private life ; to 
remain here or go into exile ; to be poor or be rich ? 
I will défend ail thèse Thy acts before men ; I will 
show what the true nature of each thing is." Nay, 
you will not ; sit rather in the house as girls do 1 
and wait for your mammy until she feeds you ! If 
Héraclès had sat about at home, what would he 
have amounted to? H e would havebeen Eurystheus 2 
and no Héraclès. Corne, how many acquaintances 
and friends did he have with him as he went up and 
down through the whole world ? Nay, he had no 
dearer friend than God. That is why he was 
believed to be a son of God, and was. It was tbere- 
fore in obédience to His will that he went about 
clearing away wickedness and lawlessness. But you 
are no Héraclès, you say, and you cannot clear away 
the wickedness of other men, nay, nor are you even a 
Theseus, to clear away the ills of Attica merely. Very 
well, clear away your own then. From just here, 
from out your own mind, cast not Procrustes and 
Sciron, 3 but grief, fear, désire, envy, joy at others' 
ills ; cast out greed, effeminacy, incontinency. Thèse 

2 The craven, stay-at-home king, under whose orders 
Héraclès performed his "labours." 

* Two famous robbers who infested the road between 
Athens and Megara and were given their just déserts by 
Theseus. 
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46 o~lav. ravra S' ov/c eanv a\\&>ç ifc/3à\eîv, eï fii] 

7T/30Ç flOVOP TOP 0€OV àlT O^XèlTOVra, €K€ÙVQt) }l6v(p 

7rpoG7T67rov66Ta> toÎç è/celvov 7rpoGTayfjLa(Ti Ka0(o- 

47 aïoùfjuépov. àv 8* aXKo n #é\?7Ç, olfida^wv tcài 
arevcùv àtco\ovd/}<r€i<; r<p lcj(yporip<ù e£a> Çrjrœv 
àel rf]V evpoiav kcu fxrjhérror evpoetv hvvâfjLevo*;. 
ifceî yàp avrrjv ÇVjtcZç, ov fxrj ècniv, àc^elç ifceî 

Çr/T€ÎV t 07TOV €(TTLV. 

m Ilcoç i<f)apfxoo~T€Ov ràç irpokifaeis toÎç eVi- 
fMépovs ; 

1 Tï irpcorov èo~nv epyov rov <f)i\o(TO(f)ovvTOS ; 
àrrofiaXeîv oltjglv ap,v}yavov ydp, a t^ç elSévat 

2 oïerai, ravra âp%ao~6ai pavddveiv. rà fxèv ovv 
iroir)rka fcal où rvotn^réa /cal àyaOà fcal tcatcà koX 
Ka\à Ka\ alaxpà rravreç âvco koX Karco \a\ovvres 
zpyoïieda Trpbs toi/ç $i\oo~6$ov<î f iirl rovrois iirai- 
vovvres ^eyopre*;, iyfeaXovvres fxeficpo/xevoit rrept 
€7riT7)Sev/idr(ûv fcaXâv ko\ aiaxpàv Irrucpivovr^ 

3 /cal èia\a/jt,/3dvovre<;. rLvos 8' evexa irpocrep^ofieda 
toÎç (j)i\oo~6<f)oi<; ; ^aÔrjaofxevot 1 à ovk olôfieOa 
elSevai. rira S' earl ravra ; rà 0eo)pijfiara. â 
yàp \a\ovo~iv oi <f)i\6cro<f)oi fiadeîv ôekofxev oi fiev 2 
a>ç Ko/JLyjrà /cal &ptp,€a, oi S\ Xv àrr avrcov rrepiiroiri- 

4 apurât. yeXoîov ovv ro oïecrBai, on aXka fiev 
Tiç (jLaOelv fiovXerai, âXka Sè fxa0qo~€rai, r) Xotrrov 

5 on 7rpofc6yfr€i Ttç ev olç oi fiavÔdvei. rb S' iÇa- 

1 Added by Schenkl. 

1 oi fx€v added by Schweighâuser. 
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things you cannot cast out in any other way than 
by looking to God alone, being specially devoted 
to Him only, and consecrated to His commands. 
But if you wish anything else, with lamentation and 
groaning you will follow that which is stronger than 
you are, ever seeking outside yourself for peace, and 
never able to be at peace. For you seek peace 
where it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is. 



CHAPTER XVII 

How ought we adjusi our preconce pitons to individual 
instances ? 

What is the first business of one who practises 
philosophy? To get rid of thinking that one 
knows 1 ; for it is impossible to get a man to begin 
to learn that which he thinks he knows. How- 
ever, as we go to the philosophers we ail babble 
hurly-burly about what ought to be done and what 
ought not, good and evil, fair and foui, and on thèse 
grounds assign praise and blâme, censure and repre- 
hension, passing judgement on fair and foui practiees, 
and discriminating between them. But what do we 
go to the philosophers for? To learn what we do 
not think we know. And what is that? General 
principîes. For some of us want to learn what the 
philosophers are saying, thinking it will be witty 
and shrewd, others, because they wish to profit 
thereby. But it is absurd to think that when a man 
wishes to learn one thing he will actually learn 
something else, or, in short, that a man will make 
progrès in anything without lcarning it. But the 
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ttcltwv toi>ç ttoXXovs tovt ecrriv, oirep /cal 

®€07T0 jXTTOV TOV ptjTOpa, OÇ 7T0V 1 KOI ïlXaTOOVl 

6 èyKaXeî eVi tù> /3ovX€o~0ai enaa-ra bpiteadai. ti 
yàp Xéyei ; " oùSeh vpwv irpb aov eXeyev àyaÛbv 
7} hitcaiov ; fj fiij 7rapaKoXov0ovvT€<; riiari tovtcov 
efcaarov àai']pco<; tcai k€pù)ï èfyôeyyôpLeOa 2 ràç 

7 (fxovdç ; ' Ttç y dp aoi Xéyei, ®eo7ro/A7re, on 
€vvoiaç ovk et-^ofiev èfcdaTov tovtcov <f>vo-i/cà<; tcai 
nrpoXrj^reL^ ; àXX ov)( olôv t è<f>appin^€iv Taç 
TrpoXrfyjrets ratç KaraXXijjXoL^ oàaiatç prj Siapdpœ- 
cravTa airràç Kaï aifTo tovto aKe^rafievov, iroiav 

8 Tiva €KaaT7] avTfov oùaLav vTroTcucreoy. eVel 
ToiavTa Xéye tcai irpos touç iaTpov<; % " t/ç yàp 
•qpûv ovk eXeyev vyteivôv ti koX vocrepov, irplv 
\iriT0KpdT7) yet'éaOat ; rj xevax; Taç fytôvas tclvtcis 

9 àirriyovpLev ; " €j(op.€V ydp Tiva Kaï vyieivov irpo- 
Xrjyfriv. àXX €<fiapp6crat, où BvvdpeOa. Bià tovto 
o pev Xéyei " avaTeivov? 6 Be Xèyei " Soç Tpofyrjv" 
tcai 6 fiev Xéyet " ^XçfforopL^rroVy^ 6 Bè Xêyei 
" aïKvaaov? ti t6 clLtlov ; aXXo ye rj on 
rrjv tov vyieivov TrpoXrjyfriv où Svvarai KaXws 
€<f>ap/j,oaat toÎç €tti /xepofç ; 

10 Oût(o<; e^et Kaï èvOdh* èirï toôv kcltcl top /3iov. 
àyatfbv Kat kcikov kclI avpfykpov koX âo-v/j,<f)opov 
Tiç rjpôùv où XaXel ; t/ç yàp rjfiœv ovk ex 61 T °v~ 

1 Wolf and Koraes : tiirrv 

a Schegk and Salmasius : (pB^yyé^Ba S. 



1 Almost certainly tlie saine as Theopompus of Chios, the 
pupil of Isocrates, more generally known to us as an historian, 
but also famous in his own time in his déclamations {4nt~ 
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multitude are under the same misapprehension as 
was Theopompus, the orator, 1 who actually censures 
Plato for wishing to define every terni. Well, what 
does he say? "Did none of us before your time 
ever use the words 'good' or 'just'? Or, without 
understanding what each of thèse terms severally 
mean, did we merely utter them as vague and 
empty sounds ? " Why, who tells y ou, Theopompus, 
that we did not have a natural conception of each 
term, that is, a preconceived idea of it ? But it is 
impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the 
appropriate facts without having first systematized 
them and having raised precisely this question — 
what particular fact is to be classified under each 
preconception. Suppose, for example, that you make 
the same sort of remark to the physicians : " Why, 
who among us did not use terms ' heaithy ' and 
'diseased' before Hippocrates was born? Or were 
we merely making an empty noise with thèse 
sounds?" For, of course, we have a certain pre- 
conception of the idea "heaithy." But we are 
unable to apply it. That is why one person says, 
" Keep abstaining from food," and another, " Give 
nourishment " ; again, one says, " Cut a vein," and 
another says, " Use the cupping-glass." What is 
the reason ? Is it really anything but the fact that 
a person is unable properly to apply the preconceived 
idea of " heaithy " to the spécifie instances ? 

So it stands here also, in the affairs of life. Who 
among us has not upon his lips the words "good" 
and " evil," " advantageous " and "disadvantageous " ? 
For who among us does not have a preconceived 

ZctKTtKoï \6yoi). The following quotation is probably from 
the Diatribe againsi Plato (Athen. XI. 608c). 
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tcûv €/ed<TTov TrpoXrytyiv ; àp' ovv Svrjpffpcofiévrfv tcal 

11 TeXelav ; tovto SeîÇov. " 7tû)<? èevÇœ ; " è$âp- 
Ilogov avrrjv fcaXcos tcuç èirl fiépovç ovcrlatç. 
evâvs rovç opovç TWârwv fiev virojadaec tt) tov 
y^pr}(rLfiov tt po^yp-et, <rv Se ri} tov à^pr)arov. 

12 Bvvarbv ovv èarvv àfKporépovs u/xaç iiriTvyya- 
vevv ; iTwç olov ré ; rfj Se tov ttXovtov ovava 
oi)( 6 fiév rtç 4<f)appL6Ç€i tt)v tov àyaQov irpo- 
Xrjyjnv, o S' ov ; Tjj Se tt)ç fjBovfjç, tt) Sè tt}ç 

13 vyecas ; tcaôôXov yàp el 7rai>Teç ol Ta ovofiaTa 
XaXovvres fir) k€vù)<; Ïo~/jL€v e/cacrTa tovtcùv /cal 
firjèe/jLiâs eVi/ieXe/aç wepl tt}v Stdpôpoxriv tcûv 
tt poXij-^recov Seo/*e#a, tv Bca^epofieda, tv iroXe- 
/jLOVfiev, tl yfréyofiev àXXtfXovs ; 

14 Kal tL fioi vvv tt)V 7rpoç àXXrfXovs l^à^qv 
7rapa(f>êp€tv /cal TavTTjs fiefivrjaOav ; av auToç et- 
èfyapfiofyvs /eaXwç t<zç TrpoXijyfrei^t $ià tl Sv <rpoei<s t 

15 Bià tv epLTTohlÇr) ; à(f>a>fi€v âpTt tov BevTepov tottov 
tov 7T€pl ràç ôppÀs /cal tt)V KCLTCi Tauraç irepl 
to /ca6P}/cov fyvXoTeyyvav. à<f>û>fiev /cal tov Tphov 

16 tov rrepl ràç o-vy/caTaOéaeiç. ^api^ofiav croi 
TavTa TrdvTa, aTcofiev eVi tov irpcoTov kœi cr%€- 
Sov ala0i)T7]V TrapéxovTOS ttjv àirohei^iv tov firj 

17 ê<f)apfi6Ç€iv /caXtoç ràç TrpoX^eiç. vvv crû déXeiç 
Ta SvvaTa /cal Ta o~ol BvvaTa ; tv ovv êfiTroèiÇrj ; 
Svà tv Bvapoeîs ; vvv ov <j)€vy€i<; Ta avay/cava ; 

1 The word, Svcrpoeîv, is the opposite of the technical term 
€vpo€tv (rb evpovv, evpoia), which is a metaphor derived from 
the even flow of quiet waters. 

2 The three fields, accord ing to Epictetus, are, 1. op^is, 
désire ; 2. ôpfji-h, choice ; 3. (rvyKaT<id€(rts, as3ent. Compare 
III. 2. 
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idea of each of thèse tenus ? Very well, is it fitted 
into a System and complète? Prove that it is. 
" How shall I prove it ? " Apply it properly to 
spécifie facts. To start with, Plato cîassifies défini- 
tions under the preconception " the usefu 1/' but you 
classify them under that of "the useless," Is it, 
then, possible for both of you to be right? How 
can that be ? Does not one man apply his pre- 
conceived idea of "the good" to the fact of wealth, 
while another does not ? And another to that of 
pleasure, and yet another to that of health ? Indeed, 
to sum up the whole matter, if ail of us who have 
thèse terms upon our lips possess no mere empty 
knowledge of each one severally, and do not need 
to dévote any pains to the systematic arrangement 
of our preconceived ideas, why do we disagree, why 
fight, why blâme one another? 

And yet what need is there for me to bring 
forward now our strife with one another and make 
mention of that? Take your own case ; if you apply 
properly your preconceived ideas, why are you 
troubled, 1 why are you hampered ? Let us pass by 
for the moment the second field of study 2 — that 
which has to do with our choices and the discussion 
of what is our duty in regard to them. Let us pass 
by also the third — that which has to do with our 
assents. I make you a présent of ail tins. Let us 
confine our attention to the first field, one which 
allows an almost palpable proof that you do not 
properly apply your preconceived ideas. Do you 
at this moment désire what is possible in gênerai 
and what is possible for you in particular? If so, 
why are you hampered? Why are you troubled? 
Are you not at this moment trying to escape what 
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Stà tl ovv TTepiirlinei^ rivl, Sià 11 Si/crTv^eîç ; Sià 
ri OéXovTos crov tl ov ylverat /cal f^rj OèXovTos 

18 Riverai ; cbroSe^ç yàp avrr) /jbeyicnTj ùwpoLas 
/cal /ca/co8aip,ovlaç, fféXco tl /cal ov ylveTar /cal 
tl ècrriv àdXtdùTepov ifiov ; ov 0éXù> ri tcal 
yiverai* /cal tl è<rriv àûXt,d)Tepov èfiov ; 

19 Tovro Kal r) M^Seia ov% virojjLeLvaaa rfkôev 
€7rl to àTTOKTeivai rà ré/eva. fieyaXo(f>vâ)<i feard 

J€ TOVTO. €L%€ yàp TjV Set (f>aVTaO~LaV t OÏOV €(TTl 

20 to à deXei tlvi fxrj irpo^opelv. " eîra ovtox; 
Tificûprfaofiac tov àhi/crjaavTa, fie /cal vfiplaavTa. 
/cal tl o(f>€Xoç tov /ca/cô)<; ovtcoç Sia/ceifiévov ; 
7tû)ç ovv yivrjTai ; àiroKjeivw fièv Ta Teteva. 

21 àXXa /cal èfiavTr)v Tifiû)p7]o'Ofiat. /cal ri fioi 
fieXei ; " tout ectiv e/crrrao-is ^f%7)ç fieyâXa 
vevpa ixovcnjs. ov yàp ySeï, ttov /ceîrai to 
iToieïv a ÔéXofiev, oti tovto ov/c e^cùdev Seî 
Xafjufiâvetv oi&e Ta irpay^iaTa fieTaTiOêvTa /cal 

22 fj,€6apfjioÇ6fÂ€VOV. firj âéXe tov âvBpa, /cal ovSèv 
ùjv 6éXet,<; ov yiveTai. firj OéXe avTOV airavTos 
aoi crvvoi/ceîv, fit) 6éXe fiéveiv êv Kopiv6<p /cal 
aTrXœs firjhev aXXo OeXe rj à o 0€o$ fféXei. /cal 
Ttç o~€ /cbùXvaei) tiç àvay/cdo~€i ; ov fiâXXov fj 
tov A ta. 

23 'OTav tocovtov e^ç rjye/nova /cal TOiovT(p 
o~vvBéXr)<s Kal crvvopéyr}, tL <f>of3rj cti firj àiro- 

24 T\>XV^ i X (l P La ' a *' aov T *l v op e % lv Kat T h v efctcXcaiv 

1 What follows is a free paraphrase of Euripides, Medea, 
790 ff. 
342 
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is inévitable? If so, why do you fall into any 
trouble, why are you unfortunate ? Why is it that 
when you want something it dues not happen, and 
when you do not waut it, it does happen ? For this 
is the strongest proof of trouble and misfortune. I 
want something, and it does not happen ; and what 
créature h more wretched than I ? I do not want 
something, and it does happen ; and what créature 
is more wretched than I ? 

Medea, for example, because she could not endure 
this, came to the point of killing her children. In 
this respect at least hers was the act of a great 
spirit. For she had the proper conception of what 
it means for anyone's wishes not to come true. 
" Very well, then," says she, 1 "in thèse circumstances 
I shall take vengeance upon the man who lias 
wronged and insulted me. Yet what good do I get 
out of his being in such an evil plight? How can 
that be accomplished ? I kill my children. But 1 
shall be punishing myself also. Yet what do I 
care ? " This is the outbursting of a soul of great 
force. For she did not know where the power lies 
to do what we wish — that we cannot get this from 
outside ourselves, nor by disturbing and deranging 
things. Give up wanting to keep your husband, 
and nothing of what you want fails to happen. Give 
up wanting him to live with you at any cost. Give 
up wanting to remain in Corinth, and, in a word, give 
up wanting anything but what God wants. And who 
will prevent you, who will compel you ? No one, 
any more than anyone prevents or compels Zeus. 

When you have such a leader as Zeus and identify 
your wishes and your desires with His, why are you 
still afraid that you will fail ? Give to poverty and 
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irevLa /cal ttXovtw* aTrorev^rj, irepiirearj?- àXX' 
vyiela' SvaTv^aecs' dp^aîs, ri fiais, 7raTptSù, 
<f>i\oi<;, réfcvois, àirXcos dv tlvi twv à7rpocup€T(ov. 

25 dXXà j(p Aà yâpurai avraç, 2 rotç aXXois deoîs* 
èfceivois 7rapà8os, ê/ceîvoi Kv/SepvaTQHrav, fier 

26 è/celvûjv tst d-^Ôoaaav /cal ttov €ti Bvapoijcretç ; 
el Se <f>0oveîs, àraXaLTTCûpe, /cal iXeeîs tca\ ÇtjXotv- 
7T€Îs koX Tpéfieis /cal fiiav rjfiepav ov StaXelireis, 
èv fj ov /cara/cXdeis /cal aavrov koX tcov Oeûv, 

27 /cal ri en Xéyecs 3 ireTraihevadai ; uolav irai- 
hetav, av6po)Tre ; on Q-vXXoyio-fiovs eirpa^aç, 
fieraTriiTTOvras ; ov 6éXeis dirofiadelv, el Svvarov, 
irdvra ravra /cal âv^dev âp£ao~âai avvaiaOavo- 

28 fjLevos otl fié^pi vvv ovV tfyfra) tov irpdyfiaTos, /cal 
Xoiirbv evdev dpÇdfievoç tt poaoï/coëofieîv rà efr)?, 
no)? fjbrfhev ecrrai crov fxrj ÔéXovTOS, ÔeXovToç 4 
fiijSèv ov/c earai ; 

29 Aore fiOL eva véov /carà rairr^v tt)v iiTi^oXr^v 
èXrjXvdora eU crxoXrjV, tovtov tov irpdyfiaTos 
àdXrjTTjV yevofievov /cal Xéyovra . on " èfioï rà 
fiev âXXa^irdvra yaipeTtù, apteeï 8* el i£eo~Tai 
7tot€ dira pair oSlarm /cal dXvTro) Siayayeîv /cal 
dvareîvai tov TpdyriXov irpos rà Trpdyfiara &>ç 
èXevôepov /cal eh rov ovpavbv àva^Xéireiv eî>ç 
<f)LXov tov 6eov firjSev (pofiovpevov tcov avp,^r\vai 

30 8vva/j,evù)v" Sei^aTG) tjç vjxtûv avTOV toiovtov, 
iva étira)' epyovy veavla/ce, etç rà ad* o~ol y dp 

1 Wolf: w€p/*** S. 1 Schweighàuser : aî/ré. S. 

8 Wolf : iiri\4y€is S. 4 Supplied by Schweighàuser. 
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to wealth your aversion and your désire: you will 
fail to get what you wish, and you will fall into what 
you would avoid. Give them to health ; you will 
eome to grief ; so also if you give them to offices, 
honours, country, friends, children, in short to any- 
thing that lies outside the domain of moral purpose. 
But give them to Zeus and the other gods ; entrust 
them to their keeping, let them exercise the control ; 
let your désire and your aversion be ranged on their 
side — and how can you be troubled any longer? 
But if you show envy, wretched man, and pity, and 
jeaïousy, and timidity, and never let a day pass 
without bewailing yourself and the gods, how can 
you continue to say that you have been educated ? 
What kind of éducation, man, do you mean ? Because 
you have worked on syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal prémisses? Will you not unlearn ail this, 
if that be possible, and begin at the beginning, 
realizing that hitherto you have not even touched 
the matter; and for the future, beginning at this 
point, add to your foundations that which cornes 
next in order — provision that nothing shall be that 
you do not wish, and that nothing shall fail to be 
that you do wish ? 

Give me but one young man who has come to 
school with this purpose in view, who has become 
an athlète in this activity, saying, " As for me, let 
everything else go ; I am satisfied if I shall be 
free to live untrammelled and untroubled, to hold 
up my neck in the face of facts like a free man, and 
to look up to heaven as a friend of God, without 
fear of what may possibly happen." Let one of you 
show me such a person, so that I can say to him : 
Enter, young man, into your own, for it is your 
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eïfjLapTaL KoapJr\aat <fci\ocro<})iav> ad ecrri ravra 

31 rà KT^imTdy aa tol /3t/3Xia, aol oi Xoyoi* eW\ 
oiav tovtov 1 ifC7rov7]<Trj Kal KaTaûXyay tov 

TOTTOV, TTClXlV ê\0ù)V fJLOl elTTUTCO ** ijà) déXù) fJL€V 

Kal àTraôrjs elvai Kal àiàpayp^^ OéXco S* coç 
evaeBtjs Kal <f)L\6ao<po<; Kal eirtpieX})*; elSévaL tl 

fMOL 7T/309 06OVÇ €<TTL KddrjKOVy TL 7T/30Ç JOV€ ?Ç, TL 

7r/?oç à8e\(f)ov<;, tl irpbî ttjv iraTpLha^ tl irpb<; 

32 fe^ofç." £pX 0V Kai €>7 ™ T ° v àevTepop tottov troç 

33 èari Kal oStoç. " àXX* rj&r) Kal tov SevTepov 
tottov €Kfi€/ii€\€T7]fca. rjÔeXov àa$aXu><; 
eyeiv 2 tcal àaeiaTW 3 tcal où povov êypijyopdx;, 
aXXà tcal tca0ev8ù)p Kal oiviafiévos Kal èv jxeXay- 
^oXia," av ôebs et, S> âvOpœTre, av fxeyâXa<i 
e%€£Ç èiri^oXa^. 

34 Oif àXX* "èyco OeXco yvœvaL, tl Xeyeù Xpiî- 
annros èv Toh irepl tov tyev&o/névov." ovk 
àirây^r) fxeTO, t/)ç èiri^oX^ Ta irr^ç, TaXaç ; 

tl crot ocpeXos eaTaL ; irevOcov airav âvayvcoarj 

35 Kal Tpe/jLcùp irpbs âXXovs epeh. ot/reoç Kal vfieh 
TroieÎTe. " OéXecs avayvoa o~oi t aSe\<£<?> Kal av 
ifiol;" " OaufjLaaTcos, âvOpaùire, ypàfyeiç 9 " Kal 
" av fjLeyâXtûs eh top Sevo^covTOS yapaKTr\pa" 

36 " av eh tov UXaToivos," " av eh tov 'AvTLaOé- 
vovs" eÎT àXXijXotç oveLpov<; hi^yrjaâpLevoL 
ttoXiv ètrl TavTa ètravèp^eade' axrauTG>ç opé- 

1 Schegk and Upton : toiovtov S. 
t Added by Se. 9 Wolf : Mrut S. 

1 Compare I. 18, 23. 

- A stock sophism in the f orm : If a person says, " I am 
lying," does he lie or tell the truth ? If he is lying, he 
is telling the truth ; if he is telling the truth, he is lying. Cf. 
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destiny to adorn philosophy, y ours are thèse pos- 
sessions, yours thèse books, yours thèse discourses. 
Then, when he has worked his way through this 
first field of study and mastered it îike an athlète, 
let him corne to me again and say, " I want, it is 
true, to be tranquil and free from turmoiî, but I 
want also, as a god-fearing man ; a philosopher and 
a diligent student, to know what is my duty towards 
the gods, towards parents, towards brothers, towards 
my country, towards strangers." Advance now to 
the second field of study ; this also is yours. " Yes, 
but I have already studied this second field. What 
I wanted was to be secure and unshaken, and that 
not merely in my waking hours, but also when 
asleep, and drunk, and melancholy-mad." 1 M an, 
you are a god, great are the designs you cherish ! 

No, that is not the way it goes, but someone says, 
" I wish to know what Chrysippus means in his 
treatise on The Liar." 2 If that is your design, go 
hang, you wretch ! And what good will knowing 
that do you? With sorrow you will read the whole 
treatise, and with trembling you will talk about 
it to others. This is the way you also, my hearers, 
behave. You say : " Shall I read aloud to you, 
brother, and you to me ? " 3 " Man, you write 
wonderfully." And again, " You have a great gift 
for writing in the style of Xenophon," " You for 
that of Plato," " You for that of Antisthenes." And 
then, when you have told dreams to one another, 
you go back to the saine things again ; you have 

VonArnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragment", II. 92, frag. 280 ff. 
Chrysippns is said to have written six books on the subjecc, 
Dio<z. taer. VII. 196. Cf. Pease on Cic. De Div. II. 11. 

3 That is, each his own compositions, in expectation of 
mutual complimenta. Cf. Hor. Ep. II. 2, 87 ff. 
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yeade^ œcravTCô<; ê/e/cXivere, o/io/ooç op/xâre, èirt- 
fSâXkeaOey irportdeaOe^ ravrà 2 evyeaOe, irepl 

37 ravrà arrovSd^ere- eïra ovSè far être rbv iiro- 
fivtjaovra à\X* â^Oeade, èàv àtcovTjre 
rovrœv, elra \eyere " àfytXoa-ropyos yepwv 
elçepyopLevov fiov ov/c e/cXavcrev ovS 1 ehrev * eh 
oXav ireplaraatv àirép^r) /xot, 3 ré/cvov* âv creûdrjs, 

38 âyjrco Xv^vovs* " ravr eart rà rov faXoarbpyov ; 
fiéya aoi àyaObv earai a<ù6évri roLovrœ /cal 
Xvyywv âÇtov. àOdvarov yàp elval ae Sel /cal 
avoo~ov. 

39 Tavrrjv ovv y oirep Xéya> f rrjv otijaiv rrjv rov 
So/ceîv eiSévat ri rcbv ^pr^aifKùv àrrof3aXovra<; 4 
epyeaBat Sel Trpbs rbv Xoyov, <wç 7T/joç rà yecù- 

40 fierpi/cà Trpoo-dyofiev, o>ç irpos rà fiovcn/cd. el 
Se pLr), ovS* èyyvç eaofieOa rœ irpo/co^ai, /câv 
irdaa<; ràç eîcaytoyàs 5 /cal ràç avvrd^ei'i t<xç 
Xpva'nnrov fierà ra>v 'Avwrdrpov /cal 1 ApxeSqfiov 
SieXOcop-ev. 



ITwç âycùvtcrreov 7T/ooç ràç <f>avrao-ia<; ; 

1 Uâcra efiç /cal Svva/JLis vrrb rwv KaraXXrfXayv 
epycov crvvé)(€rai /cal aiderai, r) Trepnrarrjri/c}} 
vrrb rov irepLirarelv, rj rpo^acri/crj vtto rov 

2 rpeyeiv, âv OeXjjs àvayvùycri/cbs eîvac, àvayi- 
yvoùŒ/ce' âv ypa(f>i/co<i f ypdfye. orav Se rpid/covra 

1 Wolf : irpi<TTl$((r6e S. * Schegk and Wolf : ravra S. 
3 Koraes : àirépxofiai S. 4 Koraes : àxo^éWovras S. 
5 Reiske : cvvaycoyds S. 
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exactly the same desires as before, the same 
aversions, in the same way you make your choices, 
your designs, and your purposes, you pray for the 
same things and are interested in the same things. 
In the second place, you do not even look for 
anybody to give you ad vice, but you are annoyed 
if you are told what I am telling you. Again, you 
say : " He is an old man without the milk of human 
kindness in him ; he did not weep when I left, nor 
say, f I fear you are going into a very difficult 
situation, my son ; if you corne through safely, I 
will light lamps.' " 1 Is this what a man with the 
milk of human kindness in him would say? It will 
be a great pièce of good luck for a person like you 
to corne through safely, a thing worth lighting 
lamps to celebrate! Surely you ought to be 
free from death and free from disease ! 

It is this conceit of fancying that we know some- 
thing useful, that, as I have said, we ought to 
cast aside before we corne to philosophy, as we do 
in the case of geometry and music. Otherwise we 
shall never even corne near to making progress, even 
if we go through ail the Introductions and the 
Treatises of Chrvsippus, with those of Antipater and 
Archedemus thrown in ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 

How must we struggie against oar exiemal impressions ? 

Every habit and faculty is confirmed and 
strengthened by the corresponding actions, that 
of walking by walking, that of running by running. 
If you wish to be a good reader, read ; if you wish 
to be a good writer, write. If you should give up 
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ifeÇrjs r)fiépa<î fifj àvayvâs, aXV dXXo tl irpdÇj]*;, 

3 yvcoarj rb yivop,evov. ovrats tcàv àvairé<rr)<; Sêtca 
rjfiépa^y âvaarà<; èirLyelprjdov fiatepoTepav 68bv 
TrepiTT arrivai tcal oyfrei, 7ra)Ç aov rà atcéXrj irapa- 

4 Xverai. KaOoXov ovv et tl iroielv èdèXrf^^ etcTLKov 
TroLei avro* eï tl fir) ttolblv idéXrjs, fit) irotei avTo, 
àXX 1 Wigov âX\o tl TrpdrreLv fiâXXov àvr ai/TOV. 

fi ovtgùs e^ei fcal iirl tcov yfrv^ifccûv* orav opyiaOj}*;, 
yiyvo)<TK€ on ov fiovov aoi tovto yêyovev fcafcov, 
a\V on /cal rrjv e%iv rjvÇrjaas kcu a>ç irvpl 

6 <j)pvyava Trape/SaXeç* orav r/TTrjdr}*; tlvos èv 
avvovaia, /jlt} rrjv filav Tjrrav ravrrjv XoyiÇov, 
àXX' otl féal rrjv àtcpaalav aov Ter pochas, eV^u- 

7 Çrjaaî. àZvvarov yap àirb tû>i> /caTaXXr/XcùV 
epycov fit) koX ràç efetç /cal ràç hvvdjxei<; Ta? pÀv 
i/jL(f>V€crdai firj irporepov ovcras, ràç S' ijriTeiveaÔai 
fcal la^ypoiroLeladaL. 

8 0#7û)Ç à/JbêXei Kai tcl appcoarruxara vwocfrve- 
adai Xeyovaiv oi (ptXoaoïpoi* orav yap dira!* 
€7ri0v/Ji^<T7f<i àpyvpiov, àv fièv irpoaa^dfj Xo-yo? 
eh aïo-07](xiv âÇcov 1 rov /ca/cov, irèiravraL re rj 
eirtQvpia /cal to rjyefiovLKOv rjficov eh rb iÇctpXV** 

9 àTroKaréo-rt]' iàv Sè fJLrjSèv 7T poaaydyr}? eh depa- 
ireLaVy ov/ceri eh ravrà èirdveiatv, àXXà irdXiv 
epediadèv vtto rfj<; /caraXXtjfXov <f>avTaaia<; dârrov 
t) Trporepov i^y(j>0ri 7rpoç rrjv imOufiiav. /cal 
tovtov crvvexâ)? yivofiévov tvXovtul Xolttov icai 

1 Wolf : à£iâv S. 
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reading for thirty days one after the other, and 
be engaged in something else. you will know what 
happens. So also if you lie in bed for ten days, get 
up and try to take a rather long walk, and you will 
see how wobbly your legs are. In gênerai, there- 
fore, if you want to do something, make a habit 
of it ; if you want not to do something, refrain from 
doing it, and accustom yourself to something else 
instead. The same prineiple holds true in the 
aflfairs of the mind also ; when you are angrv, you 
may be sure, not merely that this evil bas befallen 
you, but also that you have strengthened the habit, 
and have, as it were, added fuel to the flame. 
When you have yielded to someone in carnal inter- 
course, do not count merely this one defeat, but 
count also the fact that you have fed your incon- 
tinence, you have given it additional strength. For 
it is inévitable that some habits and faculties should, 
in conséquence of the corresponding actions, spring 
up, though they did not exist before, and that others 
which were already there should be intensified and 
made strong. 

In this way, without doubt, the infirmities of our 
mind and character spring up, as the phîlosophers 
say. For when once you conceive a désire for 
money, if reason be applied to bring you to a 
realization of the evil, both the passion is stilled and 
our governing prineiple is restored to its original 
authority ; but if you do not apply a remedy, your 
governing prineiple does not revert to its previous 
condition, but, on being aroused again by the corres- 
ponding external impression, it bursts into the flame 
of désire more quickly than it did before. And 
if this happens over and over again, the next stage 
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10 to àppùùaTTjfia fiefSatoî ttjv <f>i\apyvptav. 6 yàp 
7Tf/?€^aç, elra iravo-â^vo^ ob\ o/iotwç e^et to> 
irpo tov 7rvpé^aL, àv purj ti 0epa7T€v0fj etç âirav. 

11 tocovtov ti tcai eVt tcùv t^ç t/ti/^ç iraOàv 
yiverai, ïx v V 7iva /cal ficoXonres airoXelTrovrai 
èv avTjj, oôç et pur) rtç efaXetS/^ «aXwç, irakiv 
Karà twv avTûûv fiacn lycoOels ovfcéri pL(o\(ô7ra<; t 

12 àXX' €\kt) 7roi€t. et oSi/ #eXetç /z,r? etvat opyiXos, 
firj rpé(f>e aov ttjv €%lv, fxrjèèv avTjj 7rapd/3a\\€ 
av£i]TLKov. tt]v 7rpcoT7]v Tjav^aaov /cal ràç 

13 77/zépaç àp[6/jb€t aç ovk MpyLaQi}*;. " /ra#' r)fiépav 
eldoOeiv ôpyt'Çecr#at, vvv irap f)pi€pav t etra irapà 
Bvo, elra irapà rpetç." ai/ Se «aï rpiâtcovra irapa- 
XtV^ç, èiridvaov rœ 0e&), f) yàp e£iç e'^Xuerat 
T7/i> 7rpcorr)v y elra Kal 7rai>TeXûjç àvaipeîrai. 

14 il (TT}fJL€pov ovk è\vinfôi}v ovS* avpLOV oùS* e'^e^ç 
hifjLTjvw /cal TpifiJjva)' àXXà irpo(sk(jyov yevofiévcùv 
tivcùv ipeûicrTLfccûv" yLyvtxMTfce on KOfiyfrco^ croi 
iariv. 

15 ^fiepov /ca\bv l&œv tj koXtjv ovk gittov auToç 
ifiavrâ on t( œ<f>€\6v rtç fiera ravTTjç iKoifitfOr] " 
Arat " [laKapios 6 àvrjp avrrjs" o yàp tout 1 eiircùv 

16 " fiaKapios" Kal " 6 /tot^oç"* ovèè rà é^rjç àvaÇoo- 
ypa<f)co> irapovaav avrrjv Kal airoivofiévriv Kal 

17 7rapaKaTaK\ivo/xév7]v. «ara^eo ttjv Kopv<j>rjv fiov 
Kal \eyco* eu, ^EniKT^re, KopLifrbv ao^LapuaTLOv 
eXfcraç, 7toXX&j KOfiyfrorepov tov KvptevovTO*;. 

18 ai> Se «ai ftouXopuevov tov yvvaiKapiov /cat vevov- 

1 See IL 19, especially 1-9. 
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is that a callousness results and the infirmity 
strengthens the avarice. For the man who has 
had a fever, and then recovered, is not the same 
as he was before the fever, unless he has experienced 
a complète cure. Something like this happens also 
with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints 
and weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a 
man erases them perfectly, the next time he is 
scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer 
but wounds. If, therefore, you wish not to be hot- 
tempered, do not feed your habit, set before it 
nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, 
keep quiet and count the days on which you bave 
not been angry. " I used to be angry every day, 
after that every other day, then every third, and 
then every fourth day." If you go as much as 
thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. 
For the habit is first weakened and then utterly 
destroyed. "To-day I was not grieved" (and so the 
next day, and thereafter for two or three months) ; 
"but I was on my guard when certain things 
happened that were capable of provoking grief." 
Know that things are going splendidly with you. 

To-day when I saw a handsome lad or a handsome 
woman I did not say to myself, " Would that a man 
might sleep with her," and " Her husband is a 
happy man/' for the man who uses the expression 
" happy " of the husband means " Happy is the 
adultérer" also; I do not even picture to myself the 
next scène — the woman herself in my présence, 
disrobing and lying down by my side. I pat myself 
on the head and say, Well done, Epictetus, you have 
solved a clever problem, one much more clever than 
the so-called " Master" But when the wench is 
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toç /cal TrpOGTréfjLTrovTOSy àv Bè fcal âirTOjiévov tcai 
avveyytÇovTos àiroa^ùiiai kcli V(fci]CTO) t tovto fiev 
rjhrf to cr6(f)icrfjia virep top ^evhofievov, virep tov 
* Hav^d^opra. eVt tovt<o /cal fiéya cfrpoveîp âÇiov. 
ovfc €7TÏ t<û top Kvpt€VOPTa ipcoTrjcrai. 

19 IlûK ovp yipTjTdL tovto ; âéXrjaov àpeo~ai clvtos 
ttot€ aeavTÔ), ôeXrjaop /ca\6ç (paptjvai tûj 6e<p* 
€7TL0vfLrjaop fcaâapoî /xeTa /caûapov aavTOv yeré- 

20 adai /cal /xexà tov Oeov. eW otclv irpaairLirTr) 
œoL Tfç (fyaPTaata tolccvttj y ïlXaTùyp fxèp otl ïdi 
€7rï ràç tt7roSi07ro)Lt7r?;<jetç, Wi eVl 0€ù)p àiroTpo- 

21 iraLwp lepà i/ceTr)*;' àp/ceî /cap iiri Taç tcop tcaXwv 
/cal àyaOoyp àpSprTyp avpovaiaç an '0%«w /Jîjcraç 7rpo<? 

TOVTO) yiPrj àvT€%€TdÇo)P, dp T€ T(OP Çd>PTû)P Tivà 

22 6XVS ^ v Te T ^ v àiro6ap6pT(ûp t direkde irpbs 
^œtcpaTt} /cal ïBe avTOp avy/caTa/ceifiepop 'AXtci- 
fiidhr} fcal hta-jralÇopTa airov ttjp &pap. ipdvfiij~ 

0TJTC olaP Pt/ClJP 7T0T€ €JVÙ> ifCetPOS P€PtK7)K0Ta 

kavTOPy oîa J 0\vjj,7rta t ttocttoç acf>' f \{patckèov<; 
eyeveTo* ïpa Ttç, pt) tov<s #eovç, htKa'iws 
àaird^Tai avTOP t( yalps, irapd&oÇe," oiyl tovç 
aaivpov^ tovtov^ irv/CTas /cal 7ray/cpaTiao~Tà<; 
ovêe tol>ç ofioLovç aÙTOÎç, tol»ç fiopofid'xpvs. 

23 TavTa àpTùôelç PL/ajaei^ ttjp (papTaaiav, ov% 

1 For The Liar see on IL 17, 34, "The Quiescent" was 
the somewhat desperate solution of Chrysippus for the 
sorties fallacy. On being asked whether two grains made a 
heap, then three, and so forth, he would fînally stop 
answering the questions at ail ! Cicero, Acad. Post. IL 93. 

2 Lairt, IX. 854b (slightly modified). 

3 Plato, Symposium, 218d ff. 

4 As traditional founder and firat victor at the Olympic 
games ; ail others might be enumerated in order beginning 
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not only willing, but nods to me and sends for me, 
yes, and when she even lays hold upon me and 
snuggles up to me, if l still hold aloof and conquer, 
this has become a solved problem greater than The 
Liar, and The Quiescent. 1 On this score a man has 
a right to be proud indeed, but not about his 
proposing " The Master " problem. 

How, then, may this be done ? Make it your wish 
finally to satisfy your own self, make it your wish 
to appear beautiful in the sight of God. Set your 
désire upon becoming pure in the présence of your 
pure self and of God. ts Then when an external 
impression of that sort cornes suddenly upon you," 
says Plato, 2 " go and offer an expiatory sacrifice, 
go and make offering as a suppliant to the sanctuaries 
of the gods who avert evil " ; it is enough if you 
only withdraw "to the society of the good and 
excellent men," and set yourself to comparing your 
conduct with theirs, whether you take as your model 
one of the living, or one of the dead. Go to Socrates 
and mark him as he lies down beside Alcibiades 3 
and makes light of his youthful beauty. Bethink 
yourself how great a victory he once won and knew 
it himself, like an Olympic victory, and what his 
rank was, counting in order from Héraclès 4 ; so 
that, by the gods, one might justly greet him with 
the salutation, " H ail, wondrous man ! " for he was 
victor over something more than thèse rotten boxers 
and pancratiasts, and the gladiators who resemble 
them. If you confront your external impression 
with such thoughts, you will overcome it, and not 

with him, although the ordinary count was from Coroebus 
of Elis, supposed to have been winner of the footrace in 
776 u.a 
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24 èXfcva-6ijo"p vtt avrrj<;. rb irpcorov S' virb tt;ç 
oÇvrrjTos fjbTj avvap7rao-0f)<;, àXX' elvè " e/cSeÇai 
fie fxtfcpov, (pavraala* a<£eç ïBco rtç el koX irepl 

25 tlvoS) âcf>€<; as 8o/CL{iâ<ro)" /cal rb Xoirrbv fir) 
i<f>fj<; aùrf) Trpodyetv àvaÇcoypa<f>ovo"rj rà e£î)ç. 
el 8e firji olyeiai ae k^ovaa oirov àv 6éXrj m àXXà 
piâXXov aXkrjv nvà àvreiadyaye /caXr)v /cal 
yevvaiav fyavracrtav /cal Tavrrjv ttjv pvirapav 

26 €fc/3a\e. kclv êOia&fjç o£/t<wç yv/xvdÇe<T6ai t oyfrei, 
oIol 3)fioi yivovrai, ola vevpa, oïoi rovor vvv Sè 
fiovov tcl Xoydpia /cal irXéov ovhè ev. 

27 Outoç èanv 6 raîç oXydeiat? àa , /cï]rr)<; 6 
7r/)oç ràç TOiavras (fravraaias yvfivdÇcov eavrov. 

28 fieîvov, raXaç, pù) awapiracd^. /xeyas 6 âycov 
èanv, deîov rb epyov, irirep fiacnXe'iaî, vtrèp 

29 ekevdepLdS) virep evpoias y virèp drapa^'iaç. rov 
6eov fiéfjLvrjcro, etceîvov eTri/caXov fiorjdbv /cal 

7T CLpa<TT (LTTjV ft>Ç TOUÇ Al<HT /COpOVÇ €V yj£lfl(ûVi oi 

irXéovres. ttoÎos yap fieiÇœv yeipionv rj 6 ê/c 
<j>avrao~tcûv lo-^vpcov /cal i/c/cpovo-ri/ccov rov Xoyov ; 
aîrroç yap 6 ^ei/xœv ri âXXo èarlv rj <f>avraaia ; 

30 èireL rot àpov rov <fioj3ov rov Oavdrov /cal <f)êp€ 
o<raç ôéXeis fipovràs /cal àarpairà^ /cal yvdiyar}, 
ocrrf yaXrjvr] èarlv ev ra> rjye/JLOvucù) /cal evSCa. 

31 àv S' airal; r/TTrjOels et7T??ç on varepov vt/crjaets, 
elra TrdXiv rb avro, Ïa0i on ovrcos ttoO* e^etç 
/ça/ça)? /cal àaOevœs, &are /jltjS* è(piardveiv varepov 

1 That is, reason. 
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be carried away by it. But, to begin with, be not 
swept off jour feet, I beseech you, by the vividness 
of the impression, but say, " Wait for me a little, O 
impression ; allow me to see who you are, and what 
you are an impression of ; allow me to put you 
to the test." And after that, do not suffer it to 
lead you on by picturing to you what will folio w. 
Otherwise, it will take possession of you and go off 
with you wherever it will. But do you rather 
introduce and set over against it some fair and noble 
impression, and throw out this filthy one. And if 
you form the habit of taking such exercises, you 
will see what mighty shoulders you develop, what 
sinews, what vigour ; but as it is, you have merely 
your philosophie quibbles, and nothing more. 

The man who exercises himself against such 
external impressions is the true athlète in training. 
Hold, unhappy man ; be not swept along with 
your impressions ! Great is the struggle, divine 
the task ; the prize is a kingdom, freedom, serenity, 
peace. Remember God ; call upon Him to help you 
and stand by your side, just as voyagers, in a storm, 
call upon the Dioscuri. For what storm is greater 
than that stirred up by powerful impressions which 
unseat the reason ? As for the storm itself, what else 
is it but an external impression? To prove this, 
just take away the fear of death, and then bring 
on as much thunder and lightning as you please, 
and you will realize how great is the caîm, how fair 
the weather, in your governing principle. 1 But if 
you be once defeated and say that by and by you 
will overcome, and then a second time do the same 
thing, know that at last you will be in so wretched 
a state and so weak that by and by you will not so 
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on àfiaprdvei^y à\Xà kcll cnroXoyia<i ap^rj Tropl- 
32 tpiv VIT' p tov Trpdyfjiaroç' icai totg fieffaiùxrei^ 
to tov 'HatoBov, otl àX7]6ê<; lariv 

aUï 8* àfjLfto\iep<yo<; àvfjp âryai iraXateu 



tâ'. Iïpèç toÙç p>€XP L ^oyov jjlovov àvaXa/x- 
ftàvovras tcl tcùv <pi\o<r6<f)<ûv. 

1 'O KVptevœv Xoyoç âiro tolovtcùv tlvùùv â<f)opfia>v 
rjpo>Trjadat (fyaiverar tcotvrjs yàp oôcrrçç 

toÎs rptal tovtolç 777309 âXXrfXa, rœ irâv irape- 
Xr)Xv6b<; àXrjOes àvayicaîov ûvai tcai rû> hvvarS) 

àhvVCLTQV fJLTj àlCoXovôeîV KOI Tû) SwaTOV 1 tlvCU 

o ovr €(TTiv aXrjues ovt earai, ctvvioûûv rrjv 
ixâxw ravTTjp 6 AioScopos ttj tcûp irpoorcov Sveîv 
TTiOavoTtjTi avveyp'ijaaro irpos irapdaraa-iv tov 

firjàev ewat, ÙVVCLTOV, O OVT €0~TIV aXr}U€<i OVT 

2 €ŒTai. Xoiirov 6 fiev Ttç tclOtcl Trjprjo-ei tcov 

&V€ÎV, QTl €0~TL T€ Tt hvi'CLTOV, OVT €0~TIV àXrjÔèï 

ovt ecTCic, Kal SvvaTÔ) â&vraTOv obfc âKoXovOeî' 
où irâv Se irapeXryKvôb^ âXijdeç àvayKaiov ecTiv, 

1 Before this word there is an erasure of two letters 
in S. 



1 Works and Days, 413. 

8 So called because thought to be unanswerable ; it in- 
volved the questions of '* the possible " and •* the necessary," 
in other words, chance and fate, freewill and détermination. 
The matter was drst set forth in a note contributed to 
Upton's édition of Epictetus by James Harris, and re- 
published, with additions, by Schweighâuser. Définitive 
is the discussion by Eduard Zeller, Sitzungsber. (1er Berliner 
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much as notice that you are doing wrong, but you 
will even begin to oflfer arguments in justification 
of your conduct ; and then you will confina the 
truth of the saying of Hesiod : 

Forever with misfortunes dire must he who loiters 
cope. 1 

CHAPTER XIX 

To tkose who take up the teachmgs of the philosophers 
only to talk about them 

The " Master argument " 2 appears to have been 
propounded on the strength of some such principles 
as the following. Since there is a gênerai contra- 
diction with one another 3 between thèse three 
propositions, to wit : (1) Everything true as an event 
in the past is necessary, and (2) An impossible does 
not follow a possible, and (3) What is not true now 
and never will be, is nevertheless possible, Diodorus, 
realizing this contradiction, used the plausibility 
of the first two propositions to establish the prin- 
ciple, Nothing is possible which is neither true 
now nor ever will be. But one man will maintain, 
among the possible combinations of two at a time, 
the following, namely, (3) Something is possible, 
which is not true now and never will be, and (2) An 
impossible does not follow a possible ; yet he will 
not grant the third proposition (1), Everything true 
as an event in the past is necessary, which is what 

Aîcad. 18S2, 151-9. See also his PhVosftpkie cUr Grischsn*, 
II, 1, 269-70 For the context in which thèse problems 
appear, see also Von Arnim, Stoicorum Vtierum Fragmenta, 
I. 109; H. 92 f. 
* Tbat is, any two are supposed to contradict the third. 
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Ka6âirep oi irepï KXedvOrjv <j>épea0at Sofcovcriv, 

3 olç eVt ttoXv (TVV7)<y6pi](T€v Avrlirarpo^, ol Se 
râWa Suo, ort hvvarop t* èariv, b ovt tanv 
dXr\0\% ovt êaraL, tcai irav TrapekrfkvÔos àXt]0€<; 
ava^Katov èariVi hwaiû S' àhvvarrov àtcoXovOeî. 

4 rà Tpla S' ètcéiva Trjprjaai àj^^avov Sià rb 
fcoivrjv eivai clvtcùv fiâ^v. 

5 *Av ovv t/ç jjlov 7rv0r)Tai "ah Se ttoÎcl avrûv 
TTjpeîs ; " àiroKpivovp.ai 7T/joç avrbv otl ov/c olèa* 
irapeiXrf^a S' iaroplav toccivttjv, oti AioScopos 
fièv ê/ceîva irrjpei, oi Se irepl Uap0oiSrjv OLfiai 
tcai KXedv0r)v rà aXXa, oi Se irepl Xpvannrov 

6 rà dXXa. " aï) ovv tL ; " ovhe yiyova 7rpoç 
tovtù), tô> ftaaaviaai rrjv èfiavTov <j>avTaaiav 
Kcà avyfcpîvai rà Xejôfieva /cal hojpxi ri èjiavTOv 
TTOiijaaadai tccnà tov tottov* Bià tovto ovBèv 

7 8ia<f)ipcû tov ypafifiariKOV. " Ttç fjv 6 tov 
r/ E/cro/Joç TTCLTTjp ; " " Upia/j,os. u " Tives aSe\<£ot 

" ' AXeÇavèpos /cal Ar}i(f>oj3o<;" ** p,i]T7}p 8' clÙtcov 
t/ç ; " " 'Efcdftr). TrapeiXrifya TavTTfv rrjv lœto- 
pLav" " irapà rlvos ; " " irap Ofitfpov, ypâ<f)€t 
Se 7T€pï 7G>v avTtov Sokco /cal ' EXXdvtfcos /cal et 

8 rtç aWoç TOioDroç." tfày<£) 7re/9t toi) KvpievovTOS 
tl aXXo e^ct) àvcoTepo) ; àXV ai> a> tcevos, fiaXiara 
èirl av/jL7roai<p tcaTaTrXrfaaojjLai tol'Ç irapovTa^, 

9 i^api0fiov/ji€vo<; roùç yeypcupÔTaç. " yéypa<j)€v 
Sè /cai 'Kpvannros 0avp,aaTœ<i èv tù) TTpoùTû) irepi 



1 That is, deny (2) that " An impossible does not follow a 
poasiljle." 

3 That is, each pair ia in conflict with the third» 
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Cleanthes and his group, whom Antîpater has 
stoutly supported, seem to think. But others will 
maintain the other two propositions, (3) A thing 
is possible which is not true now and never will 
be, and (1) Everything true as an event in the past 
is necessary, and then will assert that, An impossible 
does follow a possible. 1 But tbere is no way by 
which one can maintain ail three of thèse proposi- 
tions, because of their mutual contradiction. 2 

If, then, someone asks me, "But which pair of 
thèse do you yourself maintain?" I shall answer 
him that I do not know ; but I have received the 
following account : Diodorus used to maintain one 
pair, Panthoides and his group, I believe, and 
Cleanthes another, and Chrysippus and his group 
the third. " What, then, is your opinion ?" I do 
not know, and I was not made for this purpose — to 
test my own external impression upon the subject, 
to compare the statements of others, and to form 
a judgement of my own. For this reason I 
am no better than the grammarian. When asked, 
"Who was the father of Hector?" he replied, 
" Priam." " Who were his brothers ? " " Alexander 
and Deïphobus." "And who was their mother? ,ï 
" Hecuba. This is the account that I have received." 
" From whom ? " " From Homer," he said. " And 
Hellanicus also, I believe, writes about thèse same 
matters, and possibly others like him/* And so it 
is with me about the " Master Argument " ; what 
further have I to say about it? But if I am a vain 
person, I can astonish the company, especially at 
a banquet, by enumerating those who have written 
on the subject "Chrysippus also has written ad- 
mirably on this topic in the first book of his treatise 
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Avvarcov. Kal R\edvôr}<; S' ISla yéypa<f>ev irepl 
tovtov fcaï 'A/r^éS-rç/x-oç. yeypacpev Se fcaï 'Avri- 
irarpos, ov ixovov S' èv rocs irepl AvvarwVy àXXà 

10 Koi /car ISlav èv rots irepl rov Kvpievovros. ovk 
àvéyvcoKas rt]v vvvrafyv "ovk àvéyvcoKa" 
" àvdyvcoôi" Kal ri o>(\>eXrjdrjaerai ; <f>Xvap6- 
repos tarai /cal àtcatporepos fj vvv èariv, aoi 
yàp ri dXXo irpoayéyovev àvayvovrt ; iroîov 
Soyfxa ireirol^aai fcarà rov roirov ; àXX* ipeîs 
rj/jLÎv 'YLXévrjv fcal Uplafiov tcal rrjv rrjs JLaXv^ovs 
vr\aov rr\v ovre yevo/iévqv ovr ècrofiévrjv. 

11 Kal evravOa yîev ovSèv fieya rrjs laroplas 
tepareîv, ïSiov Se Soyfia firjSev 7reiroif}o~&ai. eirl 
rcov t)Qik(ùv SI irda^ofiev avrb iroXv fiâXXov fj 

12 èirl rovroyp. "élire fioi irepl àyaûayv Kal tcaKCov" 

" â/COV€' 

'iXiôOev fie <f)épct)v âve/ios KiKoveaai ireXacaev. 

13 ràv ovrwv rà fiév ècrriv àya9â y rà Se /ca/cd, rà 
S' à8td(f)opa. àyaOà filv ovv al àperaï Kal rà 
fiere^ovra avrcbv, KaKa Sè KaKiai Kal rà fiere- 
'Xpvra KaKias, àSidfyopa Se rà fieraÇv rovrcôv, 
irXovros, vyleia, Çû>>/', ddvaros, f}Sovi)> irôvos" 

14 " iroûev oZSaç;" "'EUa^oç Xeyei èv rois 
PdyvirriaKol^r rt t àp Siacpépet rovro elireîv f} 
on Aïoyévr/s èv ry ^HOikt} ff X.pvo-iiriros rj 
KXedvûrjs ; fieftaadviKas ovv ri avroyv Kal Soy^ia 

1 That is, instead of speaking from your own knowledge 
or belief. you will merely recite the opinions of others. 

2 Homer, Od., IX. 39. The inappropriate quotation {as 
with Hellanicus below) shows the absurdity of such a 
treatment of ethical questions. 
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On Things Possible. And Cleanthes has written a 
spécial work on the subject, and Archedemus. 
Antipater also has written, not only in his book 
On Things Possible, but also a separate monograph 
in his discussion of The Master Argument. Have 
you not read the treatise?" "I have not Tead it." 
"Then read it." And what good will it do him? 
He will be more trifling and tiresorae than lie is 
already. You, for example, what have you gained 
by the reading of it? What judgement have you 
formed on the subject? Nay, you will tell us of 
Helen, and Priam, and the island of Calypso 1 which 
never was and never will be ! 

And in the field of literary history, indeed, it is 
of no great conséquence that you master the received 
account without having formed any judgement of 
jour own. But in questions of conduct we suffer 
from this fault much more than we do in literary 
matters. "Tell me about things good and eviî." 
" Listen : 

The wind that blew me from the Trojan shore 
Brought me to the Ciconians. 8 

Of things some are good, others bad, and yet others 
indiffèrent. Now the virtues and everything that 
shares in them are good, while vices and everything 
that shares in vice are evil, and what falls in between 
thèse, namely, wealth, health, life, death, pleasures, 
pain, are indiffèrent." " Where do you get that 
knowledge ? " " Hellanicus says so in his History 
of Egypt" For what différence does it make 
whether you say this, or that Diogenes says so in 
his Treatise on Ethics, or Chrysippus, or Cleanthes? 
Have you, then, tested any of thèse statements and 
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15 ceavTov ireiroirjcaL ; Beltcvve iras eïeôOa*; êv ttXol<ù 
XetfidÇeaOai. 1 fiéfivrjcai ravri]<î rfjs Statpecreeos, 
orav yjrocfirjar} rb lctiov tcai àvatcpavydcavTL col 
Katcoc^oXos 7Tcoç 2 irapacTa^ eïirr] "Xêye fioi 
tovç ôeovs col ola 3 irpœrjv eXeyev fir) tl tca/cia 4 

16 ecTL rb vavayrjcaL, fir\ tl tca/ccas fierkyov ; " ovtc 
âpa$ %vXov evaeiGeis avrœ ; " tl f)pXv tcai trot, 
âvûpcoire ; àiroXXvfieûa tcai cit eXOchv Tra/Çeiç." 

17 àv hé ce 6 5 Kaî<rap fieTairé/jLyfrTjraL fcarrjyo- 
povfievov, fiêfivrjaai t?Jç Staipeaecûs* av t/ç col 
elatovTL tcai id^piàwri âpa tcai rpéfiovri irpoc- 

ékdtûV 6L7TJJ " TL Tp€/JL€LÇ t âv0pCù7T€ / 1T€pX TLVWV 

col Ictlv 6 Xoyoç ; jjli] tl ecco o Kaîcap àpeTrjv 

18 tcai tcatciav toÎ<; elaep'XpfiévoLS BiBaycL ; " " tl fioL 
è/x7ra/£e£ç tcai ait irpbç to?ç e/zolç tcatcocs ; " 
" o/icoç, fyikocrofye, élire fioc, tl TpéfieL? ; ovxi 
dàvaTos ècrTC to tcLvhvvevofievov rj Secficortfpiop 
f) irovoç tov cr(ûfiaTo<; f) (pvyrj r) àSoSjia ; tl yap 
âXko ; fii] tl tcatcca, firj tl fieToyov tardas ; ait 

19 ovv riva Tavra k'Xeyeç ; " " tl èfiol tcai col, 
âvOpcûire ; àp/ceî ifioï Ta ifià tcatcâ. ' tcai tcaXœç 
XêyeLç. àpfceî ydp col tcl ca tcatcd, r) ayeWeta, 
7] SecXia, r) àXaÇoveia, rjv r)XaÇovevov iv Trj c%pXfj 

fCadr}fJL€VO<i. TL TOiÇ âXXoTpLOLS etcaXXcùirL^ov ; TL 

XrcûLfcbv eXeyes ceavTov ; 

1 Restored by Bentley from Gellius, Noctes AUicae, I. 2, 8: 
yvfjivàÇçaBat S. * Preserved by Gellius : om. S. 

* Bentley : eroi, à Gellius, oîa S. 

4 Bentley : natteia Gellius, t<a>ctas S. 

5 Preserved by Gellius : om. S. 
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have you formed your own judgement upon tbem? 
Show me how you are in the habit of conducting 
yourself in a storm on board ship. Do you bear 
in mind this logical distinction between guod and 
evil when the sail crackles, and you have screamed 
and some fellow-passenger, untimely humorous, 
cornes up and says, "Tell me, I beseech you by 
the gods, just what you were saying a little while 
ago. Is it a vice to sufler shipwreck? Is there 
any vice in that ? " Will you not pick up a pièce of 
wood and cudgel him ? " What have we to do with 
you, fellow ? We are perishing and you corne and 
crack jokes!** And if Caesar sends for you to 
answer an accusation, do you bear in mind this 
distinction? Suppose someone approaches you when 
you are going in pale and trembling, and says, 
"Why are you trembling, fellow? What is the 
afFair that concerns you? Does Caesar inside the 
palace bestow virtue and vice upon those who 
appear before him ? " " Why do you also make 
mock of me and add to my other ills ? " " But yet, 
philosopher, tell me, why are you trembling? Is 
not the danger death, or prison, or bodily pain, or 
exile, or disrepute? Why, what else can it be? 
Is it a vice at ail, or anything that shares in 
vice? What was it, then, that you used to call 
thèse things?" "What have I to do with you, 
fellow ? My own eviîs are enough for me." And 
in that you are right. For your own evils arc 
enough for you — your baseness, your cowardice, the 
bragging that you indulged in when you were sit- 
ting in the lecture room. Why did you pride your- 
self upon things that were not your own? Why 
did you call yourself a Stoic? 
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20 TfjpeÎTe ovtw eavTovs èv oîç êirpacraere /cal 

€Vp1](T€T€ TtVûÇ €0~@' alp€0~€COÇ t TOVS 7r\etO"TOfÇ 
VfJL&V 'ETTlKOVpetOVS €Vpi)CT€T€, o\tyOt/Ç T£I><ZÇ 

21 TLepLiraTi^TiKov^ jcal tovtovs ifcXeXvpbévovç. ttov 
yàp %v bfiw rrjv àperrjv iracuv rotç âXXoiç ïarjv 
i) tcal KpeÎTTova epyw viroXdftrjTe ; Xrcût/cov Se 

22 Set^are pboi, et riva è'^re. ttov r) 7r<yç ; àXXà 
rà Xoydpia rà %r<ùifcà Xéyovras pbvpiovs. Ta 
yàp 'EtTTifcovpeia avrol ovtoi %eîpov Xéyovat ; 
rà yàp UepiTraTrjTtKà où fcal avrà ôfiolcûs à/cpt- 

23 ftovcriv ; r/ç ovv ècrrt Xtcûlkos ; coç Xèyopuev 
àvhpidvTa Qeihiaicov tov t€t vircùpiévov fearà rfjv 
Texvqv tt]v Qeihiov, ovtcûs riva /xoi heiÇare tcara 

24 rà hoyfJLara a XaXel tct vircopiévov. èeiÇare fioi 
Tiva voaovvra tcal evTVxovvra, KLvSuvevovra 
/cal evTVXOvvrat àiroÔvr)o~teovTa tcal evTvxovvra, 
TT€cf>vyaSevfX€vov tcal evrv)(pvvTa, àho^ovvra tcal 
evrvxpvvTa. hei^ar* èinôvpbm riva vrj toi»? 

25 deovç î&eîv 'Ï.tcûlkov, àW ov/c e^ere tov T€Tv~ 
Trcùfievov heî^ar tov ye TVirovjxçvov SeiÇaTe, tov 
eVi Tavra /cetcXifcoTa. ebepyeTrjvaTé pce' firj 
^>6ovrjO"rjT€ àvffpcoTTù) yepovTi iheiv déapua, o p<£XP l 

26 vîfv ovtc elhov. oïeo~6e otc tov Ata tov QeiStov 
Bel^CTe rj tt)v y A0rjvâv t èXe<pdvTivov fcal xpvaovv 
/caTacrtcevacr/jLa ; ^vXV v Se^aTGt) Ttç vfxwv 
àvdpcoTrov OéXovTOS ôpLoyvwfiovrio~ai tw 0ea> /cal 

fJl,r)K€Tt fl7]T€ 0€OV fM7]T âv0pù)7TOV pL€pL(})€G0ai t fJ,T) 

àTroTvxeîv tivos, fJLr) TTeptireaelv tlvi, pif) ôpyi- 



1 An early Christian scholiast remarks at this point 
"And I would fain see a raonk." 
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Observe yourselves thus in your actions and you 
will find out to what sect of the philosophers you 
belong. You will find that mo'st of you are Epi- 
cureans, some few Peripatetics, but thèse without 
any backbone ; for wherein do you in fact show 
that you consider virtue equal to ail things else, or 
even superior ? But as for a Stoic, show me one if you 
can ! Where, or how ? Nay, but you can show me 
thousands who recite the petty arguments of the 
Stoics. Yes, but do thèse same men recite the 
petty arguments of the Epicureans any less well ? 
Do they not handle with the same précision the 
petty arguments of the Peripatetics also? Who, 
then, is a Stoic? As we call a statue " Pheidian " 
that has been fashioned according to the art of 
Pheidias, in that sensé show me a man fashioned 
according to the judgements which he utters. 
Show me a man who though sick is happy, though 
in danger is happy, though dying is happy, though 
condemned to exile is happy, though in disrepute is 
happy. Show him ! By the gods, I would fain see a 
Stoic ! 1 But you cannot show me a man completely 
so fashioned ; then show me at least one who is be- 
coming so fashioned, one who has begun to tend 
in that direction; do me this favour; do not 
begrudge an old man the sight of that spectacle 
which to this very day I have never seen. Do 
you fancy that you are going to show me the Zeus 
or the Athena of Pheidias, a création of ivory 
and gold ? Let one of you show me the soul of a 
man who wishes to be of one mind with God, and 
never again to blâme either God or man, to fail in 
nothing that lie would achieve, to fall into nothing 
that he would avoid, to be free from anger, envy 

3 6 7 
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aOfjvai, fiTj <f>dovrj<Tai t pur) ÇrjXoTVirfjo-ai (ta yàp 

27 Set 7T€pc7r\€K€tv ;), Ôeov âv0pa>7rov êiridvfxovvTa 
yevéaôai kcli iv tô> aoy/iaTLO) tovto) r<p ve/cpm 
irepl Trjç 7T/50Ç tov Ata Koivcovlas ftovXevofievov. 

28 Setfare. àXkà ovk e^6T€. ta ovv avroîç èpuTrai- 
fere /cal Toùç âXXovs Kvj3ev€T€ ; tcai irepidéfievoi 
G'Xfilxa àXKoTptov m-epLirareire tcXeiTTai /cal 

\ri)7T08vTai TOVTCOV TCÛV OvSèv TrpOCTTJKOVTCOV 

dvo/jLCLTayv tcai irpay/aaTCOV ; 

29 Kai vvv iycb fiiv TrathevTrjs el/xi bfiérepo^, v/iels 
Se irap èfioi TraiiïeveaÛe. tcayco fièv €^a> ravrrjv 
ttjv iTn^oXrjVy àiroTeXéaai bpâs à/ccoXvTovs, 
àvavayKaaTOvs, àTrapaTroSiaTovç, iXevffépovs, 
eùpoovvTas, evScufiovovvTas, etç tov Ôeov à</>o- 
ptûVTCts iv iravrl fcai /iiKpœ fcal pieyâXcp* v/ieU 
Se ravra fiadr^aopevoi tcaX fieXenjaovre^ napeare. 

30 Stà ri ovv ovk àvvere to epyov, ei tcai vpœîs 
€%€t' êirifîoXrjv oXav Sec /càycb 7r/30Ç rrj èiri^oXfi 
/cal 7rapa<TK6vr}P oïav &€Î ; rC to Xeiirov ècniv ; 

31 orav ïSa) rénova, orq> 1 vXrj 7rdp€<TTiv irapa- 
fC€Lft€vy], èfché^opLai to epyov, /cal ivddSe tolvvv 

6 T€KTû)V icTTlV, 1] vXr) êcTTCV Tl r/flîv XeiTTCt / 

32 ovk €<tti SiSa/cTov to TTpâyjjLa ; SiSa/crov. ovk 

€<TTLV OVV icfS T)flîv ; fJLOVOV fl€V OVV TCOV âXX(OV 
TTaVTCùV. OVT€ TtXoVTOS Ç.GTIV 60* Tjflîv OvS* 

vyLeia ovre Sofa o#T€ aXXo tc âTrXcos ttXtjv opOrj 
XPV al S <f>avraa-c6ûv, tovto aKCûXvrov <f>vaei fio~ 

33 vov, tovto àv€/JL7r6$io-Tov. Stà tL ovv ovk âvveTG ; 
€ÏiraT€ fiot tt)v atTLav. ^ yàp irap ifie yiveTai rj 

1 Schenkl: 2t' by 8 {%rav corr.). 
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and jealousy — but why use circumlocutions ? — a man 
who has set his heart upon changing from a man 
into a god, and although he is still in this paltry 
body of death, does noue the less have his purpose 
set upon fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me ! 
But you cannot. Why, then, do you mock your 
own selves and cheat everybody else ? And why 
do you put on a guise that is not your own and walk 
about as véritable thieves and robbers who have 
stolen thèse désignations and properties that in no 
sensé belong to you ? 

And so now 1 am your teacher, and you are being 
taught in my school. And my purpose is this — to 
naake of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, 
compulsion, and hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, 
looking to God in everything both small and great ; 
and you are here with the purpose of learning and 
practising ail this. Why, then, do you not complète 
the work, if it is true that you on your part have 
the right kind of purpose and I on my part, in 
addition to the purpose, have the right kind of 
préparation? What is it that is lacking? When 
I see a craftsman who has material lying ready at 
hand, I look for the finished product. Here also, 
then, is the craftsman, and here is the material ; 
what do we yet lack ? Cannot the matter be 
taught ? It can. Is it, then, not under our control ? 
Nay, it is the only thing in the whole world that is 
under our control. Wealth is not under our control, 
nor health, nor famé, nor, in a word, anything else 
except the right use of external impressions. This 
alone is by nature secure against restraint and 
hindrance. Why, then, do you not finish the work ? 
Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in 
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irap u/xaç f) irapa rr)V <f>vcriv tov TrpdyfiaToç. 
avrb to 7rpâj/JLa èvBe^ôfievov Kaï fiovov è<f> r/^îv, 
Xolttov ovv rj irap e/xe iariv rj nrap v/ias r), oirep 
34 à\7]$€(TT€pov, irap* à/j.(f)OT€pov<;. tl ovv ; HiXere 
àp^wfiedâ 7T0T6 TOLavrrjv €TrL/3oXr)p tcofjiLÇeiv iv- 
ravûa ; ra p>$XpL vvv atjywfiev. àp^wfjueda jjb6vov t 
Tricrrevo-aré p,oi t fcal otyecrde. 



Km npoç 'EiTTLKovpeiovs Kaï *AKa8r}/AaÏKov$. 

1 Toiç vyiéai Kaï ivapyéatv e£ àvdyicr)s Kaï oi 
àvTiXéyovTeç irpocr^pcovrar Kaï a^eSov tovto 
fieyiarov dv tl% iroaqaaiTO T€Kp,rjpLov tov et apyeç 
tl elvat, to èiràvayKes evplaKecrâat Kaï tû> 

2 àvTikèyovTi a'vy^p^cracrdai avT<ù* olov eï Ttç 
àvTikeyoi tg> elvai ti KaOoXitcbv àXrjOés, SrjXov 
oti tÎ]v ivavTiav àirofyaaiv outoç ofyeLXeL ttoi- 
rjaaaOar ovSév io~TL KaôoXiKov àXrjdés. àvhpa- 

3 irohovy ovèè tovto. tù yàp aXXo iaTÏ tovto rj olov 

4 eï tl e<TTL KaOoXiKov, yfrevSo^ èarTiv ; iràXiv âv t*ç 
TrapeXOcov Xéyrj " yLyvo>o~Ke, oti oiSev eaTi 
yvcocTTOP, àXXà ivâvTa aT€KfiapTa" rj aXXos 
otl " 7rio~T€vo~6v {Moi Kai ù><^eXr}6rjar) m ovSèv Bec 
àv0pù)7T(p 7ricrT€V€iv" rj irakiv aXXoç " p,d$€ tra-p 

5 èfiov, âvOptoire, otl ovhèv eVSe^erai fiaOeîv iyco 

1 In § 29. 

2 The essential position of the philosophera of the New or 
Middle Academy as exemplified by Arcesilaus and Carneades, 
which Epictetus attacks here, was the déniai of the possi- 
bility of knowledge, or of the existence of any positive 
proof, and the maintenance of an attitude of suspended 
judgement. 
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you, or in the nature of the thing. The thing îtseli 
is possible and is the only thing that is under our 
control. Conséquent!}^ tlien, the fault lies either 
in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the truth, in us 
both. What then ? VVould you like to have us at 
last begin to introduce here a purpose such as I 
have described? 1 Let us let bygones be bygones. 
Only let us begin, and, take my word for it, you 
shall see. 



CHAPTER XX 

Against Epicureans and Académies 2 

The propositions which are true and évident must 
of necessity be employed even by those who con- 
tradict them ; and one might consider as perhapê 
the strongest proof of a proposition being évident 
the fact that even the man who contradicts it finds 
himself obliged at the same time to employ it. For 
example, if a man should contradict the proposition 
that there is a universal statement which is true, it 
is cîear that he must assert the contrary, and say : 
No universal statement is true. Slave, this is not 
true, either. For what else does this assertion 
amount to than : If a statement is universal, it is 
false? Again, if a man cornes forward and says, 
" I would have you know that nothing is knowable, 
but that everything is uncertain " ; or if someone 
else says, t( Believe me, and it will be to your 
advantage, when I say : One ought not to believe 
a man at ail " ; or again, someone else, " Learn from 
me, man, that it is impossible to learn anything ; it 
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croi Xéyoy tovto /cal BtBd^œ ae, eàv OeXrjv" rivi 
ovv tovtcùv Biafyepovaiv ovroi — Ttreç iroré ; — oi 
' A/caBrffxaï/covs avrovs Xeyovres ; " S> âvOpo>- 
7roLy <TvyKardÛ€a0€ oti ovBelç a-vyfcaraTCÛerai' 

7TlCTT€VaaT€ TJfUV OTl OvBelï 7Tl<TT€V€L OvBeVl" 

6 Ovtcùs /cal ^iTLKOvpo^y orav àvaipelv OeXrj rr)v 
<f>vaiKï)P KOivwviav àv0pd>7rois 7r/w àXXrjXovs, 

7 avT(û tù> àvaipovp,êv(ù avy^prjrau ri yàp Xéyet ; 
" fir) iÇairaTacrOe, avdpoyjroi, fjrjBe irapdyeade 

fiirjSe Bia7Tl7TT€T€* OVK €CTTl <f)V<TLKT} KOlVtùVia TO?Ç 

XoyiKoîç 7r/)oç àXXrjXovç* iria rêva are fioi. oi 
Bè rà €T€pa XéyovTes è^airaTcoaiv vfiâç /cal 

8 TrapaXoyLÇovTaL." ti ovv aoi fieXei ; a<£eç 
è^a7TaTr)6rjvai. firj ti yeipov àiraXXd^ei^ , àv 
TràvTes oi âXXot 7T€ia6ù)fX€v t oti fyvai/cr) iariv 
r)pTtv Koivwvia irpbç àXXrfXovs /cal Tavrrjv Bel 
iravrl rpoira) cfouXacaeiv ; tcaï iroXv /cpeîacrov 

9 /cal ào-fpaXecTTepov. âvÛpcô7T€> ri virep r)fjL<àv 
(fypovTiÇçis, ti Si àypvnveis, ri Xvyyov 
aiTTets, tl hravio-Tacrai> ti TrfXi/cavTa ftiftXia 
o~vyypd<pei<; ; firj rif t)}L(ùv è^aTraTrjdff irepl ûecov 
a>ç €7rifieXov/jL€VO)v àvdpdùirayv r) pur) nç aXXrjv 

10 ovalav viroXâ/Sr) tov àyaÔov r) rjSovrjv ; ei yàp 
ovtcùs ravra e^ei, ftaXwv /cdOevSe /cal Ta tov 
CKù>XrjKo^ irotei, &v â^tov e/cpivas aeavrov ea6ie 
/cal Trîve rca\ avvovcriaÇe /cal àcfyoBeve /cal péy/ce. 

11 ti Bè col fieXei, 7rajç oi âXXoi v7roXrjyfrovTai irepl 
tovtwv, 7TOT€pov vyicos r) ov% vyiûç ; ti yàp aol 
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is I who tell you this and I will prove it to you, if you 
wish," what différence is there between thèse persons 
and — whom shall I say ? — those who call theniselves 
Académies? "O men," say the Académies, " give 
your assent to the statement that no man assents to 
any statement ; believe us vvhen we say that no man 
can believe anybody." 

So also Epicurus, when he wishes to do away 
with the natural fellowship of men with one another, 
at the same time makes use of the very principle 
that he is doing away with. For what does he 
say ? " Be not deceived, men, nor led astray, nor 
mistaken ; there is no natural fellowship with 
one another among rational beings ; believe me. 
Those who say the contrary are deceiving you and 
leading you astray with false reasons." Why do 
you care, then ? Allow us to be deceived. Will 
you fare any the worse, if ail the rest of us are 
persuaded that we do have a natural fellowship with 
one another, and that we ought by ail means to 
guard it ? Nay, your position will be much better 
and safer. Man, why do you worry about us, why 
keep vigil on our account, why light your lamp, why 
rise betimee, why write such big books ? Is it to 
keep one or another of us from being deceived into 
the belief that the gods care for men, or is it 
to keep one or another of us from supposing that 
the nature of the good is other than pleasure ? For 
if this is so, ofF to your couch and sleep, and lead 
the life of a worm, of which you have judged your- 
self worthy ; eat and drink and copulate and defe- 
cate and snore. What do you care how the rest of 
mankînd will think about thèse matters, or whether 
their ideas be sound or not ? For what have you to 
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Kal rjfjLÎv ; râ>v yàp irpo/Barasv croc fteket, orc 
Tïapkyjti r)filv avrà Kap^ao/ieva Kal àfieXxÔr)- 

12 crôpeva /cal rb reXevraîov KaraKOTrrjcropceva ; ov\c 
S' evKTaîov r)v> ei iSvvavro ol avdpuynoc /cara- 
KrjXrjdevres Kal irrqcTÔévreç vivo rûiv SrcûCKcov 
airowcrra^eiv Kal rrapk^iv aoc Kal Totç 6/jlococs 
Kapï]aofA€vov<; Kal à/jL€\x^V (T0 / JL ^ v0V '> êavrovs ; 

13 7r/5oç yàp toÙç %vvennKOvpdov^ ehec cre ravra 
Xéyecp, ov^i Se irpos €K€cvov<; àTT0KpvTrrea6ac y 
Kal 1 rroXv fiaXcar €K€cvov<; irpb 7râvT(ùv àva- 
ireLdeiv, orc <f>v<J€i KOLvoiviKoi yeyova/xev, orc 

14 àyaObv r) èyKpdreca, ïva o~oc 'navra rrjpfjrac ; r) 
7T/30Ç rivas pcèv Sec (f>vXdrretv ravrrjv rrjv koc- 

VWVtaVf 7T/509 TiMÇ 8' OV / 7T/30Ç rcvaç ovv Sel 

rrjpecv / 7rpoç tol»ç àvrcrrjpovvras rj 717309 tovç 
TîapaftartKW avrrfs e^ovraç ; Kal rcves irapa- 
/SariKCûTepov avrfjs €%ovo~cv ifiœv rwv ravra 
ScecXrjtporccv ; 

15 Te ovv rjv rb iyecpov avrov èK rœv V7rvœv Kal 
àvayKaÇov ypd(f>eiv a k'ypafyev ; rl yàp âXko rj 
rb irâvroyv rayv êv àvOpcoTroc; cc^yporarov, r) 
<f)VO-i<; ekKovaa eVl rb avrrjç /3ovXr}fj,a aKovra 

16 Kal arkvovra ; " orc yàp Soksc aoi ravra rà 
aKOCVcovijra, ypdyfrov avrà Kal aXXocs diroXiire 
Kal dypvTTVtfaov Se avrà Kal avros epytp Karr]yo- 

17 po$ yevov roav aavrov Soy/idrcov." etra ^Opéarrjv 
pÀv vtto 'Epcvvcûv iXavvo/ievov (jyœ/xev €k ro)v 
viTVtov è^eyecpecrôac* rovrcp S* ov ^aXeircorepac 
al 'Rpcvveç Kal Uotvac ; è^rjyecpov KaOevSovra 
Kal ovk etoùv rjpefxecv, dXX* r)vdyKaÇov iÇayyéX- 
Xecv rà avrov KaKà wcnrep tol»ç TdXXovs r) peavea 

1 Added by Woli 
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do wiih us? Corne, do you interest yourself in 
sheep because they aîlow themselves to be shorn by 
us, and milked, and finally to be butchered and eut 
up? Would it not be désirable if men could be 
charmed and bewitched into sîumber by the Stoici 
and allow themselves to be shorn and milked by 
you and your kind ? Is not thîs something that you 
ought to have said ,to your felîow Epicureans 
only and to have concealed your views from out- 
siders, taking spécial pains to persuade them, of 
ail people, that we are by nature born with a sensé 
of fellowship, and that self-control is a good thing, 
so that everything may be kept for you ? Or ought 
we to maintain this fellowship with some, but not 
with others ? With whom, then, ought we to main- 
tain it? With those who reciprocate by maintaining 
it with us, or with those who are transgressors of it ? 
And who are greater transgressors of it than you 
Epicureans who have set up such doctrines ? 

What, then, was it that roused Epicurus from his 
slumbers and compelled him to write what he did ? 
What else but that which is the strongest thing in 
inen — nature, which draws a man to do her will 
though he groans and is reluctant ? " For," says 
she, "since you hold thèse anti-social opinions, 
write them down and bequeathe them to others and 
give up your sleep because of them and become 
in fact yourself the advocate to denounce your own 
doctrines." Shall we speak of Orestes as being 
pursued by the Furies and roused from his slumbers? 
But are not the Furies and the Avengers that 
beset Epicurus more savage ? They roused him 
from sleep and would not let him rest, but compelled 
him to herald his own miseries, just as madness and 
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18 tcal 6 oï^oç. outû>ç la^vpov tl tcal àvttcrjrov 
èartv t) (p verts r) àvôpcùTrivr}. 7n£ç <yàp hvvarai 
apureXos prj àpTreXitcœs tciveïcrdai, àXX' iXattcœç, 
rj eXata irdXtv pur) èXaitcœç, àXX y àpTreXitcœç ; 

19 àfirf)(avov t àStavôrjTOV. ov toivvv ov& âvdpowrov 
olov re TravreXùy^ airoXécrai Taç tctV)]o~€i<; Taç 
àvdpcoTTifcàs tcal ol àiroKoirrôpevoL Taç 7e irpo- 
dvpias ràç rœv àvBpœv àiroKo^raadaL ov Svvav- 

20 Tat. oStcoç tcal 'Ejritcovpos tcl pev àvSpbs iravr 
à7T€fcoi]raTO tcal rà oltcoSecnroTOv tcal ttoXltov 
tcal <f>lXov, Taç Se irpoOvplas Taç àv0p(O7ritcà<; 
ovtc aireKo^aro' ov yàp rjSvvaro, ov puàXXov rj 
ol àraXaliroypoL 'Afca8r)païtcol Taç alcôrjaeis Taç 
avroiv LnroftaXeiv rj à7roTV<f)Xœo~ai ZvvavTai tcal- 
TOi tovto pdXcara irdvTwv èairoviatcoTes. 

21 *fi tt}ç 1 aTf^taç* Xaftoyv Ttç irapa tî)ç 
<f>vo~€co<; fiérpa tcal tcavovas eh èirLyvoiatv t?)ç 
àXrjdetas où 7rpoa$iXoT€')(yei tovtolî irpoaôeîvai 
tcal TrpoaeÇepydcrao'Oai rà Xelirovra, àXXà iràv 
Tovvavriov, et rc tcal e^et 2 yvcopicrritcov tt/ç 

22 àXrjdeias, è^aipeiv Treipàrai tcal àiroXXveiv. ri 
Xeyeiç, <f>iXoao(f)€ ; rb evaefies tedi rb oaiov rrolov 
tv coi <f)atv€Tai, ; " av âeXjjs, tcaraatcevdaa) on 
àyaâov" val tcaraatcevaaov, Xv ol rroXîrat, r)pœv 
imarpa^évres Tipœat rb delov tcal Travaœvrai 
7tot€ paOvfiovvres nepl rà péyto-ra. " €^e*ç ovv 

23 Taç tcaraatcevds ; " e^co tcal %^? lv 0L *& a - " €7rei 

1 Schenkl : ri {<r added la ter) % S. 

2 Schenkl : ixet S. 



1 Priests of Cybele who mutilated themselves in frenzy. 
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wine compel the Galli. 1 Such a powerful and in- 
vincible thing is the nature of man. For how can 
a vine be moved to act, not like a vine, but like an 
olive, or again an olive to act, not like an olive, 
but like a vine ? It is impossible, inconceivable. 
Neither, then, is it possible for a man absolutely to 
lose the affections of a man, and those who eut off 
their bodily organs are unable to eut off the reallv 
important thing — their sexual desires. So with 
Epicurus : he eut off everything that characterizes 
a man, the head of a household, a citizen, and a 
friend, but he did not succeed in cutting off the 
desires of human beings ; for that he could not do, 
any more than the easy-going 2 Académies are able to 
cast away or blind their own sense-perceptions, 
although they have made every effort to do so. 

Ah, what a misfortune ! A man has received from 
nature measures and standards for discovering the 
truth, and then does not go on and take the pains to 
add to thèse and to work out additional principles 
to supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the 
opposite, endeavouring to take away and destrov 
whatever faculty he does possess for discovering the 
truth. What do you say, philosopher ? What is 
your opinion of piety and sanctity ? « If you wish, 
I shall prove that it is good." By ail means, prove 
it, that our citizens may be converted and may 
honour the Divine and at last cease to be indiffèrent 
about the things that are of suprême importance. 
" Do you, then, possess the proofs ?" I do, thank 
heaven. " Since, then, you are quite satisfied with 

2 That is, unwilling to think matters through to a logical 
end. The rneaning of the expression cornes out clearly in 
the following section. 
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ovv ravrd œol Xiav dpee/cei, Xd/3e rà ivavna* 
on Qeoï ovt elaiv, et re /cal eîatv, ov/c èiri/Ae- 
Xovvrai àvûpœircûv ovSe Kotvov ri r)fjLÏv icrri irpos 
avrovs rô r evo-€f3e<; rovro /cal oaiov rrapà toZç 
ttoXXoîs avûpcoirots XaXovfievov /cardyjrevcr/JLa 
io~riv àXaÇovcov àvÔpœirwv koX o~o<j)io-Ta)v r) vrj 
Àta vofioô ero)v eiç <f)6/3ov /cal èiria^eaiv rmv 

24 âBt/covvrcov." ev, <f>i\6cro(j)€' àx^eA/ï/craç Tjfiœv 
toÙç TToXlra^y âve/crrjcro) rovç vêovç péirovras rjSrj 

25 7rpoç icara§pQvr\Giv rûv deicov, " ri ovv ; ov/c 
àpéa/ceL œol ravra ; Xàfte vvv, 7T<wç rj St/cacocrvvr) 
ovSév ianv, 7ra>ç 77 a£Sàç /icopia èariv, 7rw? irarrjp 

26 ovSév icrriv, ttcos 6 u/oç ovSév ianv" ev, <f>cX6- 
ao<p6' €7TL/jL6V€ f rreîÛe roùç véovç, ïva irXeiovas 
e^ayfxev ravrd croi ireTrovOoTas /cal Xeyovraç. i/c 
rovrcùv rcov Xoycov rjv^ÛTjaav t){jlÎv ai evvopiov- 
fievai TrôXetç, Aa/ceSaificov 8ià rovrovç toi»? 
Xoyov<; iyévero, Av/covpyos ravra rà Treiafiara 
eveiroirja-ev aùrotç Sià rcùv vojjlcov avrov /cal t?)ç 
rraihelas, on ovre ro hovXeveiv aiayjpôv icrn 
fiâXXov r) /caXbv ovre rb iXevOépovç elvat /caXbv 
fiâXXov r) alaxpov, oi ev ®epfi07rvXai<; diroQa- 
vovreç ëià ravra rà Soy/xara àiredavov,' Adrjvaîot 
Se rrjv ttoXiv 8cà ttoLovs âXXovç Xoyovç àiréXnrov ; 

27 elra 01 Xéyovreç ravra ya/iovai /cal iraihoiroi- 
ovvrai /cal iroXirevovrai /cal /epeiç /ca6icrrâo~iv 
aûrovs /cal Trpocfrijras. rivcov ; roiv ov/c ovrœv 
/cal rrjv YivOLav àvatcpivovo~iv avroL, ïva rà yjrevSr] 
7TV0covraL, /cal aWcuç rovç fioi/s igrjyovvrai. 
S) {leydXrjs àvaio"^vvr[a<; /cal yorjreias, 

1 The Athenians twice abandoned their city, once in 480 b.c., 
and again in 479 B.c., rather than submit to the Persians. 
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ail this, hear the contrary : The gods do not exist, 
and even if they do, they pay no attention to men, 
nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence 
this piety and sanctity which the multitude talk about 
is a lie told by impostors and sophists, or, I swear, 
by legislators to frighten and restrain evildoers." 
Well done, philosopher ï You have conferred a 
service upon our citizens, you have recovered our 
young men who were already inclining to despise 
things divine. " What then ? Does not ail this 
satisfy you ? Learn now how righteousness is 
nothing, how révérence is folly, how a father is 
nothing, how a son is nothing." Well done, 
philosopher î Keep at it ; persuade the young men, 
that we may have more who feel and speak as you 
do. It is from principles like thèse that our well- 
governed states have grown great ! Principles like 
thèse have made Sparta what it was ! Thèse are 
the convictions which Lycurgus wrought into the 
Spartans by his laws and his System of éducation, 
namely that neither is slavery base rather than 
noble, nor freedom noble rather than base ! Those 
vrho died at Thermopylae died because of thèse 
judgements regarding slavery and freedom! And 
for what principles but thèse did the men of Athens 
give up their city ? 1 And then those who talk thus 
marry and beget children and fulfil the duties of 
citizens and get themselves appointed priests and 
prophets ! Priests and prophets of whom ? Of 
gods that do not exist ! And they themselves con- 
sult the Pythian priestess — in order to hear lies 
and to interpret the oracles to others ! Oh what 
monstrous shamelessness and imposture ) 
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28 "Av6 paire, ri iroieîs ; avrbs creavrop eÇeXéyxew 
tcad* rjfiépav fcai oh 6é\€is„ à<f>eîvai rà ^v^pà 
ravra iTri^eiprjfiaTa; êaÛccov irov <f)ép€i<; ttjv %€Îpa; 
e/ç to (JTOfia rj ctç tov o<j>6aXfJLQV ; \ov6fievo<; irov 

7T0T€ TTJV y\)TpCLV €£7T€Ç \07TaSa TJ TTJV 

29 TOpvvrjv bfiékicricov ; eï rtvoç aifTcov SovXos tj/xtjv, 
el reai ehei fie icaS* rjfjbèpav vit* avrov èfchépeGÛcu, 
èyco àv avrov ècrTpé/3\ovv. " ftake iXdScov, 
iraihdpiov, eh to ftaXaveîov" eftakov àv ydpiov 
Kal àneXôwv /earà r?yç tc€<f)a\rj<; aÙTOv /caT€%eoï\ 
"n tovto ; " '* <f>avTao~la fioi iyéveTO êXaiov 
àèià/cpiTos, ô/xoioTaTT), vt) ttjv arjv Tvxrjv" 

30 ** £oç c58e ttjv TTTicrâvriv" rjveyKa àv aÙTœ 
<ye/ucraç 7rapoyfrlêa oÇoyâpov. " ovk rjTrjo'a ttjv 
TTTiaâvrjv ; " " val, Kvpie' tovto irTiadvrj eaTiv" 
" tovto ovk ecTTiv oÇôyapov " tl ixâXKovr) 
TTTio~âvrj ; " " \aj3e Kal bcr^pdvQrjTt^ \d/3e Kal 
yevaai" " iroOev ovv oîSaç, et al aiaOtjaet^ 

31 yjrevSovTai ; " rpetç, rêVcrapaç, tcùv avv- 
SovXcov €Ï eaypv ofiovoovvTas, aTrdyÇaaOai àv 
avTOV eTTolrjaa prjyvvpbevov rj fj,€TaÔecr6ai. vvv S' 
êvTpv(f>cbaiv TjfjLtv tcuç fiev irapà tt}ç <f>vaeœ^ SiSo- 
fievoiç iràai xpœfievoi, Xoyco 8' avTa àvaipovvTes* 

32 Ev%dpio-Tol y âvOpcùiroL Kal alhrjfjuove^. el 
jxrjSèv âWo KaO 1 i)fjbêpav âpTovç iaOiovTes Tokfjbôyai 
Xéyeiv ort " ovk otSa/xey, el €œti t/ç Arj/LLJjTrjp y 

33 Koprj fj UXovrœv" ïva fxr) Xéyœ, otl vvkto^ Kal 

1 There is an abrupt transition here from the Epicureans 
to the Académies. 

2 Demeter and Kore represent agriculture and the "corn- 
spirit." Pluto is added as the personification of the darkness 
of earth out of which the plants spring, and as the spouse of 
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Man, what are you doing ? 1 You are confuting 
jour own self every day, and are you unwilling 
to give up thèse frigid attempts of yours? When 
you eat, where do you bring your hand ? To your 
mouth, or to your eye ? When you take a bath, into 
what do you step ? When did you ever call the pot a 
plate, or the ladle a spit ? If I were slave to one of 
thèse men, even if I had to be soundly flogged by 
him every day, I would tonnent him. " Boy, throw 
a little oil into the bath." I would have thrown a 
little fish sauce in, and as I left would pour it down 
on his head. " What does this mean ? " "I had an 
external impression that could not be distinguished 
from olive oil ; indeed, it was altogether like it. I 
swear by your fortune." " Here, give me the gruel." 
I would have filled a side dish with vinegar and fish 
sauce and brought it to him. tf Did I not ask for the 
gruel ? " " Yes, inaster ; this is gruel." " Is not this 
vinegar and fish sauce?" "How so, any more than 
grueL" "Take and smell it, take and taste it." 
" Well, how do you know, if the sensés deceive us?" 
If I had had three or four fellow-slaves who felt as I 
did, I would have made him burst with rage and hang 
himself, or else change his opinion. But as it is, such 
men are toying with us ; they use ail the gifts of 
nature, while in theory doing away with them. 

Grateful men indeed and reverential ! Why, if 
nothing else, at least they eat bread every day, and 
jet have the audacity to say, " We do not know if 
there is a Demeter, or a Kore, or a Pluto" 2 ; not to 

Kore, or else, possibly, because he suggests the death of the 
grain of corn bef ore the new shoot appears. Cf. L Conrinth. 
xv. 36: " That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die." 
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rjfiépas diroXavovres /cal fierafioXcbv rov erovs 
/cal darpcov /cal 0aXdo~crr)s /cal yr)s /cal ri)s irap 
dvB pcoircov crvvepyeias vit ovèevbs rovrcov ovSè 
/card ttoctov ètricrrpé^ovrai, dXXà fiovov iÇefiécrai 
rb irpo^Xr/fidriov ^rjrovcri /cal rov crrbfia^ov yv- 

34 pbvdaavres direXOelv iv ftaXaveicp. 1 ri S* ipovcri 
/cal irepl rivcov rj irpbs rivas fcal ri tarai avroîs 
è/c rcov \6yœv rovrcov* ovSè /carà f3pa%v irecppov- 
rifcaar p,7] ri véos evyevr)s d/covcras rcov Xoycov 
rovrcov 7rd0rj ri vit abrcov rj /cal TraÔœv irdvr 

35 diroXécrr) rd rr)s evyeveias cnkppiara^ /arj nvi 
fxoiyevovri d<j>opfMds irapaa^co/iev rov drravai- 
aj(yvrr)crai 7rpbs rd yivopLeva* p,rj ris rœv voafyi- 
Çop,évcov rd Brj/iocTia evpecriXoyias nvbs èiriXa^rirai 
dirb rcov Xoycov rovrcov fxr] ris rcov aùrov yovecov 
djxeXcov Ôpdcros ri /cal dirb rovrcov 7rpoaXdfir}. 

Tl ovv /tard crè dyaûbv rj /catcov, alcryjpbv 2 rj 

36 tcaXov ; ravra rj ravra ; ri ovv ; en rovrcov 
ris àvriXéyei nvl rj Xoyov SiScocriv r) XafijBdvei 

37 rj ixeraireWeiv ireiparai ; iroXv vrj Ata fiâXXov 
rovs Kivaihovs èXiricrai ris àv /xeraireicreiv rf 
rovs €ttI roaovrov d7ro/c€fcco<f)cofX€vovs /cai anore- 
rucpXcofjiévovs. 

tca\ ïlepl dvo/xoXoyias* 

1 Tcov irepl aùrovs /ca/ccov 3 rd pÀv pahicos ofio- 
Xoyovaiv dvOpcoTTOi, rd S' où pahicos* ov&els ovv 

1 eïs fiahavçîov Schenkl, but cf.l. 11, 32. 

2 AcMed by Wolf. 

3 tù>v . . . KaKcàv transferred by Wendland from the end of 
the preceding chapter. 
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mention that, although they enjoy night and day, the 
changes of the year and the stars and the sea and the 
earth and the co-operation of men ; they are not 
moved in the least by any one of thèse things, but 
look merely for a chance to belch out their trivial 
"problem," and after thus exercising their stomach 
to go off to the bath. But what they are going to 
say, or what they are going to talk about, or to whom, 
and what their hearers are going to get out of thèse 
things that they are saying, ail this has never given 
them a moment's concern. I greatly fear that a 
noble- spirited young man may hear thèse statements 
and be influenced by them, or, having been influenced 
already, may lose ail the germs of the nobility which 
he possessed ; that we may be giving an adultérer 
grounds for brazening out bis acts ; that some 
embezzler of public funds may lay hold of a specious 
plea based upon thèse théories ; that someone who 
neglects his own parents may gain additional 
affrontery from them. 

What, then, in your opinion is good or bad, base or 
noble? This or that? What then? Is there any 
use in arguing further against any of thèse persons, or 
giving them a reason, or listening to one of theirs, or 
trying to convert them ? By Zeus, one might much 
rather hope to convert a filthy degenerate than men 
who have become so deaf and blind ! 



CHAPTER XXI 

Of inconsislency 

Some of their faults men readily admit, but others 
not so readily. Now no one will admit that he is 
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o/jLoXoy^a-ei on â<j)pû)v êcrrlv rj àvorjTos, dXXà irâv 
roùvavrtov Trdvrœv àfcovcrets Xeyovrcov " axpeXov 

2 coç (f>pépas €%o) o£/t<dç tcal tv%t)v el^pv" Zeikovs 
Se paStù)^ iavTovs ojjLoXoyovai fcal Xeyovcrtv " iyco 
8etXoT€p6<; elfii, ofioXoyco' rà S' aXV oùx 

3 €vpy)o-€i^ fie fiaypov avdpwiTov" dtcpaTr) où pahltos 
ofioXoyrjcrei Tiîi âSiKov oùS' oXcoç, (f)0OV€pbv où 

4 ïïrâvv r) Trepiepyov, èXerjfxova oi irXeîa-roi. tL ovv 
rb aïnov ; to /nèv fcvpcùOTarov dvofioXoyla icai 
rapaxv èv Totç Trepl dyaOcov fcal tcatcwv, aXXois o° 
aXXa aïria tcal a^ehbv oo~a âv alcr^pd (f>avrâ- 

5 ÇœvTat, tclvtcl où ttuvv QfioXoyovcrr to Sè SecXbv 
eîvai eùyvdùfiovos r)6ov<; (^avra^ovrac kclI to eXe- 
rjfiova, rb S' r)XL6iov elvai TravreXtos dvèpairoèov 
/cal rà Trepl KQiviùvlav Sè TrXrj/xfieXrjfiaTa où irdvv 

6 Trpoo Uvrai. eVï Bè twv TrXeicrrœv âjbiaprrj/xdrûùv 
fcarà tovto fidXiara <f>€povrac èirl rb bfioXoyelv 
aùrd, on fyavrdÇovTal ri èv aùroîs eîvat dfeovcrtov 

7 fcadâirep èv to> SetXâ /cal èXerjjubovL. tcàv dtcparr} 
ttov 1 TrapOjjLoXoyfj tjç clvtov, epcora irpoaédrjfcev^ 
&CFTG (TvyyvtùQ-QrjvaL a)Ç èir dfcovalù). to S' 
âhiKov oySa/xéoç (pavrdÇovrai d/covaiov. evt ri 
tcaï tû5 ÇrjXorvTTù), &)Ç oïovrai, rov à/covatoV' Sià 
tovto tcal Trepl tovtov 7rapo/noXoyovaiv. 

8 'Ez; ovv ToiovToiç àvQpâùTrow àvaaT pefyojJievov , 
oiÎtwç t6t a payfiévoiç, ovto)<; oÙk €l86o~lv ov6* o tc 
Xéyovcrcv ovd* o tl h'xovatv tca/cbv rj el 2 e^ovcriv rj 

1 Shaftesbury : ri- où 8. * Supplied by Schenkl. 
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foolish or unintelligent, but, quite thc contrary, you 
hear everyone say, " I wish I had as much luck as I 
have sensé/' But they readily admit that they are 
timid, and say, " I am a bit timid, I admit ; but in 
gênerai you will not find me to be a fool." A man 
will not readily admit that he is incontinent, not at 
ail that he is unjust, and will never admit that he is 
envious or meddlesome ; but most men will admit 
that they are moved by pity. What is the reason for 
this? The principal reason is confusion of thought 
and an unwillingness to admit a fault in matters 
which involve good and evii ; but, apart from that, 
différent people are affected by différent motives, and, 
as a rule, they will never admit anything that they 
conceive to be disgraceful ; timidity, for example, 
they conceive to be an indication of a prudent dispo- 
sition, and the same is true of pity, but stupidity they 
conceive to be a slave's quality altogether : also they 
will never plead guilty to offences against society. 
Now in the case of most errors, the principal reason 
why men are inclined to admit them is because they 
conceive that there is an involuntary élément in 
them, as, for instance, in timidity and pity. And if 
a man ever does, grudgingly, admit that he is incon- 
tinent, he adds that he is in love, expeetûig to be 
excused as for an involuntary act. But injustice they 
do not at ail conceive of as involuntary. In jealousy 
there is also, as they fancy, an élément of the 
involuntary, and therefore this too is a fault which 
men grudgingly admit. 

When such are the men we live araong — so 
confused, so ignorant both of what they mean by 
" evil " and what evil quality they have, or whether 
they have one, or, if so, how they corne to have it, or 
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irapa tl e^pvaiv r) 7Tû)ç iravaovTai avrcov, /cal 
avrbv olficu ifacrraveiv â%iov avve'Xjes " fit] ttov /cal 
9 auToç eîç elfii è/ceLvcûv ; riva fyavraaiav €%co irepl 
ifiavrov ; 7Tû>ç ifiavrâ xpo>fiai ; firj tl /cal avrbs 
a>ç (ppovL/jLO), firj tl /cal avrbç a>ç êy/cpareî ; fit) 
/cal avro<; Xeyco 7T0T€ ravra, otl eiç ro èiribv 

10 TreiraLhevfJiai ; e^co f)v Set o-vvaLcrÛrjo-Lv tov fMtjBhv 
elèora, otl ovBèv otSa ; €p%ofiac 717309 tov StSd- 
cr/caXov a>ç èirl Ta xprjcrTrjpLa TrelÔeaôai irape- 
cr/cevao-fjL 'voç ; r) /cal aùroç /copvÇr}<; /-tea-TOÇ aç tîjv 
a")(o\r]V €L<jép%0{iai jiovrfv Trjv iaropiav fiaOrja-o- 
fievos /cal Ta 0i/3Xia v07]o~cûv, a irpÔTepov ov/c ivo- 
0Wy âv S' ot/rcoç Tv^y, /cal aXXois itjrfyrjo-o/jLevos ; " 

11 âv0po)7r, èv oÏkcû Sia7T€7rv/CT€V/ca<; t& hovXapLw, 
Trjv oi/ccav àvâa-TaTOV TT€iroL7]tca<; f tou? yeiTovaç 
avvT€Tapaxa<>' /cal epXV t 101 xciTaa-ToXàs iroti]aa<i 
a>ç o-o0oç /cal fcaOi}fievo^ tcpiveis, 7rcoç l%r)yr]G d\xr)v 
TTjV XéÇtv, irpos 1 tl ttot ê<f>Xvdprj(ra Ta èiré\36vra 

12 fioù ; <f>6ov<ûv èXifkvOaç, TeTaireivoyfJiévo^, otl col 
èf oï/cov <j>ép€Taù ovSév, /cal /cddrj fieTaÇv Xeyo- 
{lêvœv tcov Xoycov aùroç ov&ev âXXo èv6vfxovfxevo<; rj 

13 7TC0Ç 6 iraTrjp tcl irpos cre rj it<û<; 6 âSeXcfros. " tl 2 
Xéyov<Tiv ot i/ceî av6 pcdiroi irepl ifiov ; vvv oïovral 
fie irpoKoiTTeiv /cal Xéyovo-Lv otl f ff%ei i/ceîvos 

1 Reiske and Koraes : S. 
% Salmasiua : rà 8, 

1 Evidently the student depended upon his home for his 
supplies. 
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how they will get rid of it — among such men I 
wonder whether it is not worth while for us also to 
watch ourselves, each one asking himself the 
questions : " Is it possible tliat I too am one of thèse 
people? What conceit am I cherishing regarding 
myself ? How do I conduct myself ? Do I for m y 
part act like a wise man ? Do I for my part act like 
a man of self-control ? Do I for my part ever say 
that I have been educated to meet whatever cornes ? 
Have I the consciousness, proper to a man who 
knows nothing, that I do know nothing? Do I go 
to my teacher, like one who goes to consult an 
oracle, prepared to obey? Or do I, too, like a 
sniffling child, go to school to learn only the history 
of philosophy and to understand the books which I 
did not understand before, and, if chance ofFers, to 
explain them to others?" Man, at home you have 
fought a regular prize-fight witli your slave, you 
have driven your household into the street, you have 
disturbed your neigbbours' peace ; and now do you 
come to me with a solemn air, like a philosopher, 
and sitting down pass judgement on the explanation 
I gave of the reading of the text and on the 
application, forsooth, of the comments I made as I 
babbled out whatever came into my head ? You 
have come in a spirit of envv, in a spirit of 
humiliation because nothing is being sent you from 
home, 1 and you sit there while the lecture is going 
on, thinking, on your part, of nothing in the world 
but how you stand with your father or your brotherî 
You reflect : " What are my people at home 
saying about me ? At this moment they are 
thinking that I am making progress in my studies, 
and they are saying ' He will know everything 
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14 irdvra e/ScSç.' tfOeXov 7r<wç irore irâvra paûwv 
èiraveX6eîv t àXXà woXXov rxovov xpeia /cal oùSeiç 

OvSeV 7T€fX7T€L KCU èv NlKOTToXei (TCLTT pQi*i XoV€l rà 

/SaXaveîa /cal èv oï/cù) /ca/cœs /cal œSe Ka/cœ<;" 

15 Eîra Xéyovaiv " oùSeiç oxpeXeîrac i/c tï}ç 
ar)(oXr)<;" t/ç yàp épierai eiç tr^oX^, tiç yâp, 
a>ç 6 epairevd T)<ropevo^ ; Ttç a>ç irapé^cov avrov Ta 
hoypuara i/c/caûapOrjo'ofieva, Ttç avvaiarÔ7)a6pevo^ 

16 tLvcûv heîrai ; ri ovv OavpdÇer \ el à <f>eper* eiç 
tt]V <T'Xo\r)v, avrà ravra dirocpépere TràXtv ; où 
yàp toç àTrodrjcrofievoi rj èiravopÔaxrovTe^ i) 

17 àXX 3 àvr avrâ)v Xr)^rôfievoi ep^ecrde. irodev ; 
ovS' eyyvs. e/ceîvo y ovv fiXê-irere p,âXXov> el 
i<b' b epxeaôe rovro vpïiv yiverai. ûeXere XaXeîv 
irepl tgùv ûecûprjfjLaTCûv. ri ovv ; ov (fcXvaporepot, 
ytveaOe ; ov)(i 8è rrapkyei rivà vXtjv vpZv irpoç 
rb eTTihel/cvvaôai rà @ecùpr}p,dria ; ov 1 avXXo- 
yia>pov<; àvaXvere, per air 'nrrovra<; ; ovk e<f)o8ev€re 
tyevhopévov Xr/pL/xara, viroOeriKov^ ; rl ovv en 
àyava/CTeîre el e<f>' a irdpeare, ravra Xapbftâvere ; 

18 " vai' àXX* âv àiroÔdvr} puov rb iraiSlov rj 6 
à$eX<fcb<; rj epè àirodvya/ceLV Beg rj arrpefSXovarôai, 

19 ri pe rà roiavra 2 ïù§eXi)aei ; " p,r) yàp èirl rovro 
rjXûes, pr) yàp rovrov eve/câ puoi 7rapa/cdÛr}crai, pur) 
yàp Scà rovro irore Xvj(yov r/^as r) fjypvTrvqaras ; 

1 Supplied by Wolf. 8 Meibom : juerà ravra S. 
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when he cornes back home ! ' I did want, at one 
tirue, I suppose, to learn everything before going back 
home, but that requires a great deal of hard work, 
and nobody sends me anything, and at Nicopolis 
they have rotten accommodations at the baths, and 
my lodgings are bad, and the school here is bad." 

And then people say : t: Nobody gets any good 
from going to school." Well, who gocs to school — 
who, I repeat — with the expectation of being cured ? 
Who with the expectation of submitting his own 
judgements for purification? Who with the ex- 
pectation of coming to a realization of what 
judgements he needs ? Why, then, are you sur- 
prised, if you carry back home from your school 
precisely the judgements you bring to it? For you 
do not corne with the expectation of laying them 
aside, or of correcting them, or of getting others in 
exchange for them. Not at ail, nor anything like 
it. Look rather to this at least — whether you 
are getting what you came for. You want to be 
able to speak fluently about philosophie principles. 
Well, are you not becoming more of an idle 
babbler? Do not thèse petty philosophie principles 
supply you with material for making exhibitions? 
Do you not résolve syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal prémisses? Do you not examine the 
assumptions in The Ltar 1 syllogism, and in hypo- 
thetical syllogisms? Why, then, are you still 
vexed, if you are getting what you came for ? 
" Yes, but if my child or my brother dies, or if I 
must die, or be tortured, what good will such things 
do me?" But was it really for this that you came? 
Is it really for this that you sit by my side? Did 
you ever really liglit your lamp, or work late at 
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rj ek rbv irepliraTOV è^eXdcov tt poefiaXês ttot€ 
cravTtù <f>avTaatav riva àvrl avXXoyia/jLov kcl\ 

20 Tavrrjv koivt\ ic/xoSevcrare ; ttov irore ; cira 
\€j€T€ " âxpv a " ra ffecoptf/jLaTa" tIœlv ; toîç 
ov% &€Î %/?û)/i€^otç. rà yap KoXXvpta ovk 
axprjGTa tojç ot€ Seî tcai e£>ç Sel iy^piojbbévoi^y rà 
pLakay/iara S* ovk ayjpr)GTa> ol âXrrjpe^ ovk 
âxprjaTOL, àXXà tlœÏv a^p-qa-joit riaiv ttclXiv 

21 xpricrifioi. âv fiov irvvÔâvri vvv " y^p^aipLol elaiv 
ol o-vXXoyia/jLOL ; " èpw aoi on ^prjo-ifioi^ kclv 
ôéXrj^y àiroheL^o} 7rwç. " ip,€ ovv ti oùfaXrjKaaiv ; " 
âv6pto7T€, fit] yap iirvOov, el crol xptfo~t,fioi, àXXà 

22 kclÛoXov ; 7rv0éa-0û) fiov kcu 6 SvcevrepiKoSy el 
^prfŒLfJLOV o£oç, ipâ> on ^prjŒLfjiov. ff èjjiol ovv 
Xpriaifiov ; " ip(o " ov. ^rfTï]aov irpotTOV araXrjval 
o~ov to peOfia, rà kXfcvhpia àiTOvXcoô } r)vcu." kcu 
v/j,€Î<; t âvSpes, rà €Xktj irpcorov depairevere, rà 
pevjjLdTa eTTiaT^aarey rjpefirjO'aTe rrj Siavola, 
cLirepiaiTa^Tov avr-qv èvèyKare eiç rr)v axoX?}v 
Kai yvùxreaôe ol'av îo"^bv 6 Xoyoç €%€i, 

k/3'. Tlepl (fiiXias. 

1 Tlepï a T£Ç êcnrovSaKev, <f>iXeî ravra €Ik6tcû<;. 
firf ti ovv irepl rà kclkcl io~7rov&aKa<Jiv ol âvÔpw- 
ttoi ; ovhajJLW, àXXà fi-q ti irepl Ta fiiySèv 7rp6<% 
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night, for this? Or when you went out into the 
covered walk did you ever set before yourself, 
instead of a syllogism, some external impression and 
examine this with your fellow-students? When did 
you ever do that? And then you say, "The 
principles are useless." To whom? To those who 
do not use them properly. For instance, eye-salves 
are not useless to those who rub them on when and 
as they ought, and poultices are not useless, 
jumping- weights are not useless ; but they are 
useless to some people, and, on the other hand, 
useful to others. If you ask me now, " Are our 
syllogisms useful ?" I will tell you that they are, 
and, if you wish, I will show how they are useful 
"Have they, then, helped me at ail?" Man, you 
did not ask, did you? whether they are useful to 
you, but whether they are useful in gênerai ? Let 
the man who is suffering from dysentery ask me 
whether vinegar is useful ; I will tell him that it is 
useful. " Is it useful, then, to me?" I will say, 
"No. Seek first to have your discharge stopped, 
the little ulcers healed." So do you also, men, first 
cure your ulcers, stop your discharges, be tranquil in 
mind. bring it free from distraction into the school ; 
and then you will know what power reason has. 

CHAPTER XXII 
Of friendship 

Whatever a man is interested in he naturally 
loves. Now do men take an interest in things evil ? 
Not at ail. Well, and do they take an interest in 
things which in no respect concern them ? No, not 
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2 avTovç ; oùSè rrepl ravra. viroXeLirerat roivvv 

3 irepl /nova rà àyadà èarroySaKevat avTOiîç* et 
S' ecnrovSaKevai, Kal <f>iXeîv ravra, o<xtiç ovv 
àyaôwv èTnarrjficûv ecrriv 9 ovro<; àv tcai <f>iXeîv 
eiheir)* 6 Se jjlt) Svvdfievos SiaKpîvai rà àyadà 
àirb rwv tcaicûv Kal rà oùSerepa air à/iMporepcov 
7ra)ç âv en oCtoç fyiXeîv Svvairo ; rov <f>povcfwv 
roivvv iarl povov rb <f>tXeîv. 

4 Kal 7Tûjç ; (prjo-lv* eyco yàp â<f>poûv àv Oficos 

5 <f)t\(o julov rb iraiSiov. — ®avfidÇo> fiev vrj rov$ 
deovs, 7ra>ç Kal rb irpayrov cù/ioXoyrjKas â<f>pova 
elvav aeavrov, ri yâp o~oi Xeiirei ; où yjprj 
aicr6rjcrei t où fyavraaias StaKplvets, où rpo<f>às 
7rpoo-(j)€pr] t<zç èiriri^Seiov ç r<o crcùfiarc, où aKetr^v, 

6 oùfc oÏKTjcrtv ; iroôev ovv 6/xoXoyeîs â<f)p(ôv elvai ; 
otl vrj Ala TroXkâfcis è^laraaai vtto tcùv <pavra- 
ciéov Kal rapdrrjj Kal rjrrœaiv ce al iriQavôrr)re^ 
aùrwv Kal irore /mèv ravra àyadà ÙTroXafjbfidvetç, 
eîra eKelva avrà KaKa, varepov S' oùSerepa* Kal 
oXcos Xvttt}, (f>o/3fj, tydoveîîi rapdco-rj i /xeraffdXXy 

7 Sià ravra ô/uioXoyeîç dcppwv eîvai, iv Se rœ 
<f>iXeîv où fiera/SdXXrj ; àXXà rrXovrov fiev Kal 
rjhovrjv Kal àTrXcos aùrà rà Trpdyfiara irore fiev 
àyadà viroXa/m^afec^ eîvat, irore 8e KaKa* àvôpcô- 
ttovs Se toÙç aùrovs où^i irore fikv àyadovs, irore. 
Se KaKOvç Kal irore pÀv olk€lù)<; e^etç, irore S' 
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in thèse, either. It remains, therefore, that men 
take an interest in good things only ; and if they 
take an interest in them, they love them. Whoever, 
then, has knowledge of good things, would know 
how to love them too ; but when a man is unable 
to distinguish things good from things evil, and 
what is neither good nor evil from both the others, 
how could he take the next step and have the 
power to love? Accordingly, the power to love 
belongs to the wise man and to him alone. 

How so? says someone ; for I am foblish myself, 
but yet I love my child. — By the gods, I am sur- 
prised at you ; at the very outset you have admitted 
that you are foolish. For something is lacking in 
you; what is it? Do you not use sensé perception, 
do you not distinguish between external impressions, 
dd you not supply the nourishment for your body 
that is suitable to it, and shelter, and a dwelling ? 
How cornes it, then, that you admit you are foolish ? 
Because, by Zeus, you are frequently bewildered 
and disturbed by your external impressions, and 
overcome by their persuasive character ; and at one 
moment you consider thèse things good, and then 
again you consider them, though the very same, 
evil, and later on as neither good nor evil ; and, in 
a word, you are subjcct to pain, fear, envy, turmoil, 
and change ; that is why you are foolish, as you 
admit you are. And in loving are you not change- 
able? But as for wealth, and pleasure, and, in a 
word, material things, do you not consider them 
at one moment good, at another bad ? And do you 
not consider the same persons at one moment good, 
and at another bad, and do you not at one moment 
feel friendly towards them, and at another unfriendly, 
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e^/xSç avToîs, /cal rrorè fxkv iiraiveU, rrore Se 

8 yjréyeis ; — Nai Kal ravra Tracta). — Tt ovv ; 6 
è^rfirarrifiévo^ irepL tivos Soicet croi <£t\oç elvai 
avrov ; — Ou irdvv. — f O Se fjierarrroir^ eXo/Jievos 
avrov elvai evvovs 1 avrœ ; — OvS* outoç. — f O Se 
vvv XotSopœv fiév riva, varepov Se davfidÇayv ; — 

9 OuS' outoç. — Tl ovv ; Kvvdpfa oiSéiror* eZSeç o~ai- 
vovTa Kal irpoarrai^ovra àXkrjkoLs, tv eÏTrys 
" ovBèv <pi\iKù)T€pov " ; a\V 07ra)ç ï&ys, ri ian 

10 </)tXta, fidXe /cpéas eiç fiécov Kal yvcocry. /3a\e 
/cal aov /cal tov rraihiov fiécrov àypiSiov /cal 
yvcoarj, 7T«ç aè rb iratSlov Ta^etoç /caropv!;ai 
ôêkei /cal av rb naiStov zvXV àirodavelv. elra 
av ttoKiv " oîov iÇéûpeyfra retcvtov rraXai i/c<f>€- 

11 pei." fiake KopaatStov /cofiyjrbv /cal avrb 6 
yépcov (f>i\€Î /càfceïvoç 6 vioç- av Se, SoÇdpiov. av 
Se KivBvvevaai Bey, ipeîs ràç <f>œvà<; ràç tov 
'ABfitjrov irarpos* 

ÛéXeis ftXéireiv <£a>ç, irarépa S' où 6é\eiv 
So/ceZç ; 2 

12 oïei Ôrc i/cetvos ov/c i<pi\et rb ïBiov rraiBtov, Ôre 
fit/cpbv rjv, ovBè rrvpéaaovro^ avrov rjycûvia oùB' 
eXeyev rroWatcis on " &§èkov êyco jxâWov 
èrrvpeaaov " ; tira ekâovros tov rrpdyfiaros Kal 

1 Wolf: cSvowS. 

2 Quoted from memory. That of Euripides give x^'V*' 5 
ôp£>v . . . x a h* iv Sokcîs. That of Epictetns gives both 
versions, but the correct version, preceding the incorrect, 
was bracketed by Elter. 

1 Euripides, Â1ccstis i 691, Browning's translation. Cf. the 
critical note. Adnietus had been reproaching his father for 
not being willing to die in his stead. 
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and at one moment praise them, while at another 
you blâme them? — Yes, I am subject to exactly 
thèse émotions. — What then ? Do you think that 
the man who has been deceived about someone can 
be his friend ?— No, indeed. — And can the man 
whpse choice of a friend is subject to change show 
good will to that friend ? — No, neither can he. — 
And the man who now reviles someone, and later 
on admires him? — No, neither can he. — What 
then? Did you never see dogs fawning on one 
another and playing with one another, so that you 
say, "Nothing could be more friendly"? But to 
see what their friendship amounts to, throw a pièce 
of meat between them and you will find out. Throw 
likewise between yourself and your son a small pièce 
of land, and you will find out how much your son 
wants to bury you, the sooner the better, and how 
earnestlv you pray for your s on' s death. Then you 
will change your mind again and say, "What a child 
I have brought up ! Ail this time he has been ready 
to carry me to my grave." Throw between you a 
pretty wench, and the old man as well as the young 
one falls in love with her ; or, again, a bit of glory. 
And if you have to risk your life you will say what 
the father of Admetus did : 

" Thou joyest seeing daylight : dost suppose 
Thy father joys not too ?" 1 

Do you imagine that he did not love his own child 
when it was small, and that he was not in agony 
when it had the fever, and that he did not say over 
ând over again, " If only I had the fever instead " ? 
And then, when the test cornes and is upon him, 
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13 èyyiaavToç opa o7a$ cfxovàs à(f>iâatv, 6 'EtcoatA^ç 
Kal 6 Y[o\vv€LtC7)<; ovk r)crav Ik tt}ç avrfjç firfTpbç 
Kal tov avrov trarpos ; ovk tfcrav crypTeOpa/jb/iévoi, 
aviiftefttiôKOTeS) avjiiTçmaïKùTe^} o-vyK€K0ip,r)- 
fievoi, TroWdfcts àXXrjXovs /caTa7T€(f)i\7}fc6T€<; ; 
(Zhjt €Ï Ttç oifjbai ei&ev avrovÇj tcareyéXacrev àv 
tcùv <f>iko<r6(f)ù)v oîç irepl (piXiaç 7rapahot;o- 

14 Xoyovcriv, aXX' ê/jLTrecrovcnjs eiç rb fiêaov œo-irep 
Kpéœs t?)ç Tvpavvi&os opa ola Xéyovar 

7rov ttot€ o~Tr}crr} irpb irvpyœv ; — &>9 tc fi etpa)- 

raç roSe ; 2 — 
àvTLTa^ofiat kt€vcov ae. — fcàpLç rovS' €/?a>ç e%e*. 

/cal çvyovTai et^àç roidaSe. 

15 KaOoXov yâp — fit] iÇaTrarâaOe — irâv Ç&ov 
ovSevl o£/tû)Ç (pK€LO)rai <wç rœ iSito crv/MpépovTc. 

O TL àv OVV 7T/30Ç tovto (fcalvrjTat aVTù) ifjL7ToSL^€LV t 

av t «§e\<£oç 77 tovto âv Te iraThp âv Te tckvov 
âv t épùùfievos âv t ipao-T^s, fiicreî, TTpoftâX- 

16 XeTat, fcaTaparac. ovSèv yàp ovtûiç <f>iXeîv 

7T€(j)VK€V ft>Ç TO aVTOV CTVfl<f)€pOV' TOVTO TTaTTjp 

Kal à8eX<f)b<; Kal avyyeveîç Kal 7rar/w Kal deos. 

17 orav yovv eiç tovto ifnroStÇeiv rj/^îv ol 6eol 
Sokmotlv, KCLKeivovç XoiSopovfiev Kal Ta l&pvfj,aTa 
avTùov KaTao~Tpé<j)o/jL€V Kal tovs vaovs èfnrnrpô)- 
puev, o)o"rrep ' ' AXé^avhpo*; èKeXevaev à(ji7rpT}a9î}vai 

18 t<3 Wo-KXi]7T€ia àiroOavovTO^ tov èpcûfiévov. htà 

T0V70 âv {À€V €V TaÙTG) TiÇ 6j) to o~vp,cf)€pov Kal 

1 Reiske (simul luserunt Schegk) : <rvfnr€Tratx^€s Bentley, 
Koraes : (rv/iXTreircoKéres S, Schenkl. 

2 {elpdoras) Bentley : ipoorâts. raiS* 8. Cf. the marginal 
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just see what words he utters ! Were not Eteocles 
and Polyneices born of the same mother and the same 
father? Had they not been brought up together, 
lived together, played together, slept together, many 
a time kissed one another ? So that I fancy if anyone 
had seen them, he would have laughed at the 
philosophera for their paradoxical views on friendship. 
But when the throne was cast between them, like a 
pièce of meat between the dogs, see what they say : 

Eteo. Where before the wall dost mean to stand ? 
Poly. Why asked thou this of me ? 
Eteo, I shall range rayself against thee. 
Poly, Mine is also that désire ! 1 

Such also are the prayers they utter. 2 

It is a gênerai rule — be not deceived — that every 
living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own 
interest. Whatever, then, appears to it to stand in 
the way of this interest, be it a brother, or father, 
or child, or loved one, or lover, the being hâtes, 
accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to love 
nothing so much as its own interest ; this to it 
is father and brother and kinsmen and country and 
God. When, for instance, we think that the gods 
stand in the way of our attainment of this, we revile 
even thero, cast their statues to the ground, and 
burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temples 
of Asclepius to he burned when his loved one died. 3 
For this reason, if a man puts together in one scale 

1 Euripidea. Phocnis$cu> 621 f. 

5 In xv. 1365 ff. and 1373 f£, where each prays that he 
may kill his brother. 

* Hephaestion ; cf. Arrian, Ânabasis, VIL 14, 5. 

gloss iputrâs in Marc. 471 on Phoenissae, 6*21, where the MSS. 
give IcTopûs, and Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. % LU. 49. 
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to ocnov /cal to koKov /cal irarpiSa /cal yoveîs 
/cal <j)i\ovs, a (puerai Tavra iravra* àv K àWa- 
%ov fiev to avfMpépov, aWa^ov he Toùç (fstXovç 
/cal tt)v irarpiZa /cal tol>ç avyyeveîs /cal avro to 
Si/catov, oïyeTai irâvra ravra /carafiapovpLeva 

19 V7r6 tov avfMpepovToç. ottov <yàp àv to " iyco" 
/cal to " êfiov" è/ceî àvdy/crj péireiv to Çûov el 
iv aap/ci, i/ceî to /cvpievov eîvar el iv TTpoatpécrei, 

20 i/ceî 1 eîvar el èv Toh 6/ctoç, i/ceî. el tolvvv è/ceî 
elfiL iyœ, ottov tj Trpoalpeais, ovtcùç fiovcos /cal 
<f)l\o<; ëaofiai oîoç Seî /cal vibs /cal iraTijp. tovto 
ydp pot avvotaei Trjpeîv tov ttio-tov, tov alh r 
pova, tov àve/cTi/cov, tov à<pe/CTt/cbv /cal avvepyq- 

21 Tiicov, <f)v\do-o~et,v Taç a^ecrei^* âv S' à\\a)(ov pèv 
ipavTov Ocjy aWa^ov 8è to /caXov, outcoç lo~xvpt><> 
yLverat 6 'EiTTt/covpov Xoyoç, airo^alvcov r) prjEèv 
elvai to /caXbv rj el âpa to ev&oÇov. 

22 Am TavTiqv ttjv âyvocav /cal *A0rjvaîoi /cal 
Aa/cehacjnovtOL Sie<pépovTO /cal ®rjf3aîoi 7T/)oç àp<f>o- 
Tepouç /cal peyas 0ao~i\eù<i irpos ttjv 'EXkâSa 
/cal Ma/ce86ve<; irpos àp,(f)OT€povs /cal vvv ^copaîoi 
7rpoç TeTaç /cal €Ti irpOTepov tcl iv 'IAiw Sià 

23 TavTa iyéveTO. 6 'AXéÇavSpos tov MeveXdov 
Çévos rjv, /cal eï Ttç ai/Toi/? eîSev (j)i\o(j)povoV' 
piévovs àWrjXovç, r}7TiaTi-}o~ev âv tgS XeyovTi ovk 
elvai <f>l\ov<> avTovç, aKhS i/3\rj6ri eh to p,éo~ov 
pLeplStov, /copyjrbv yvvai/cdpiov, /cal itepl aÙTOv 

24 TroXepLOS. /cal vvv otov Ï8j]$ </u\ouç, àèe\<}>ov<; 

1 Upton (after Schegk) : 4kûvo S, 

1 That is, the things with which a man identifies himself 
and his personal interest. 
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his interest and righteousness and what is honour- 
able and country and parents and friends, they 
are ail safe ; but if he puts his interest in one 
scale, and in the other friends and country and 
kinsmen and justice itself, ail thèse îatter are lost 
because they arc outweighed by his interest. For 
where one can say " I " and " mine/' to that side 
must the créature perforée incline; if they 1 are in 
the flesh, there must the ruling power be ; if they 
are in the moral purpose, there must it be ; if they 
are in externals, there must it be. If, therefore, I 
am where my moral purpose is, then, and then only, 
will I be the friend and son and the father that I 
should be. For then this will be my interest — to 
keep my good faith, my self-respect, my forbearance, 
my abstinence, and my co-operation, and to main- 
tain my relations with other men. But if I put 
what is mine in one scale, and what is honourable 
in the other, then the statement of Epicurus assumes 
strength,in which he déclares that "the honourable 
is either nothing at ail, or at best only what people 
hold in esteem." 

It was through ignorance of this that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians quarrelled, and the Thebans 
with both of thern, and the Great King with Greece, 
and the Macedonians with both of them, and in our 
days the Romans with the Getae, and yet earlier 
than any of thèse, what happened at Ilium was due 
to this. Alexander was a guest of Menelaus, and 
if anyone had seen their friendly treatment of one 
another, he would have disbelieved any man who 
said they were not friends. But there was thrown 
in between them a morsel, a pretty woman, and to 
win her war arose. So now, when you see friends, 
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ôfiovoeîv Sofcovvras, fit} avrôOev àTrofprjvrj irepl 
tt)ç cf)ï\la<; tc avrcov fir]& av 6{jlvvcùœiv firjB* àv 
aSuvarcos tye.iv Xéyoxriv àiTTjXXdxdaL àXXijXcov. 

25 ov/c €<TTi ttlgtov to tov (fravXov -qyefioviKov â/3i- 
fiaiov iartv, â/cpirov, âXXoff* vit âXXrjs (pavra- 

26 cr/aç vi/ccû/jl€VOv. âXX f i^éraaov fir) ravO* à oi 
aXXot, et è/c rœv clvtcqv yovécov /cal Ofiov dvare- 
Opa/jL/uévoi /cal vtto t<û avrœ iratSaycoyâ, âXX* 
è/celvo fiovov, ttov to crv/icf>€pov avroîs rLOevratt 

27 Trorepov cVroç 77 èv irpoaipkaei, av e/croç, fir} 
eÏ7T7}<; (fiiXovç où /lâXXov fj ttccttovs fj /3e/3acov<; 
fj OappdXéovç fj iXeuOepovs, àXXà fj,r)8' âvûpoù- 

28 7roùç } el vovv e^etç. ov yàp àvd payrri/cov Zoypia 
iarl to ttoiovv Sd/cveiv àXXijXovs fj 1 XoiBopeî- 
a8ai tcal Taç èprffiiaq /caTaXa/iftaveiv fj ràç 
àyopàs coç Oripia 2 rà oprj, /cal èv toÎç Si/cacrTï]- 
piois aTToBeL/cvvadac Ta \t)o~tù>v ovSe to à/cpa- 
Tetç fcal fiotyov<; /cal (pûopeîs àirepyaÇofievov 
ov8' 6a âXXa TrXrjfi/jueXovaiv avQpwiroi /caT 
àXX^Xœv 3 èi èv /cal fiovov tovto Soy/ia, to èv 
toÎ$ aTTpoaip€TOi<; TiBeaBai avTobs /cal Ta eavTcov. 

29 àv S' à/covarjs, oti Tatç àX^0dat<; ovtol oi âv- 

dpcoiroL è/ceî fJiovov oïovTai to àyaôov ottov TTpoat- 

peo~i<s, ottov %pr}o-L<; opûrj (pavTacriûùv, firj/ceTi 

7roXv7rpay/iov/]0'r]<; (jlt)t el ftoç /cal iraTJjp èo~Ti 

1 Capps : Kaï S. 

* OTipia supplied by Capps. 

3 The correct punctuation of this passage (colons after 
àir€pya^6fi€vop and àWijKwv) is due to Capps. 
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or brothers, who seem to be of one mind, do not 
instantly make pronouncement about their friend- 
ship, not even if they swear to it, nor even if they 
say that they cannot be separated from one another. 
The ruling principle of the bad man is not to be 
trusted ; it is insecure, incapable of judgement, a 
prey now to one external impression and now to 
another. Nay, do not make the same enquiry that 
most men do, asking whether two men are of the 
same parents, or were brought up together, or had 
the same school attendant, but this, and this only : 
Where do they put their interest — outside them- 
selves, or in their moral purpose? If outside, eall 
them not friends, any more than you would call 
them faithful, steadfast, courageous, or free ; nay, 
call them not even human beings, if you are wise. 
For it is no judgement of human sort which makes 
them bite (that is revile) one another, and take to 
the désert (that is, to the market-place) as wild 
beasts take to the mountains, and in courts of law 
act the part of brigands ; nor is it a judgement 
of human sort which makes them profligates and 
adulterers and corrupters ; nor is it any such thing 
which makes men guilty of any of the many other 
crimes which they commit against one another ; it 
is because of one single judgement, and this alone— 
because they put themselves and what belongs to 
themselves in the category of things which lie outside 
the sphère of moral purpose. But if you hear thèse 
men assert that in ail sincerity they believe the good 
to be where moral purpose lies, and where there is 
the right use of external impressions, then you need 
no longer trouble yourself as to whether they are 
son and father, or brothers, or have been school mates 
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firyf et àSe\<f}ol /jL'ïjt el ttoXvv y^povov avfVKefyoï- 
rr}K0T€<; /cal eraîpoi, àXXà fiôvov avro tovto 
yvovç Qappmv àirocfxzivov, on <f>iXot, cocnrep on 

30 7THTTOL, on hLfcaïQt. 7rov yàp àXXaxov <f)t\ia 

Tj 07TOV 7T6(TT£Ç, 07T0V atSciç, 07TOV OcfoeÇ 1 TOV 

koKoV) tû>v S' âXXcov oùèevos ; 

31 " WXXà TeOepdirevfcé fie roaovrœ %pbvtù* tcaï 
ov/e ecfriXei fie iroOev oZSaç, àvhpàirohov, el 
ovtcùs redepairev/cev a>ç rà viroh^fiara airoyyiÇei 
rà eavrovy a>ç to /CTrjvos /cTevlKet ; 2 iroûev oZSaç, 
ei ttjv xpelav g àirofiaXovTa rrjv tov cr/cevap[ov 

32 piyfrec a>ç tcaTeaybs irivaiciov ; ft àXXà yvvrj fiov 
èarl /cal toœovtù) xpovœ o*vfi/3e/3iûû/cafjL€v" iroa<ù 
8* r) y Epi<f)v\ri fiera tov ' Afi<piapdov /cal re/cvcùv 
firfrrfp /cal ttoXXcùv ; âXX* opfioç rj\9ev eh ro 

33 fiéaov, tL S' iarlv opfioç ; to Boy fia to irepl rœv 
toiovtcùv, etceîvo rfv to éfypiôSeç, e/ceîvo to Bia- 
kotttov ttjv <j>tXiav, to ovk ecov elvai yvvaî/ca 

34 yafiertjv, firjTepa 3 firjTepa. /cal vficov ocrriç 
èo"irovhaKev rj auroç tivi* elvai <£t\oç r} aXXov 
KTTjo-aaôaL <f>CXov, ravra rà hoyfiara è/c/coirTeTco, 
ravra fiiaycraTco, Tavra e^eXaaaTCù e/c tt/ç 

36 -v/ry^ç ttJç eavrov. /cal ovrox; ecrrac irpcoTov 
fiev aùrb<; eavrâ fir) Xoihopovfievos, fit] fiax " 

36 fievoç, fit) fieravocov, firj fiaaavCÇtoV eavrov* eireira 
/cal êrepro, râ> fièv ofioicp iravTr) aVXoOç, 5 tov 
S àvofioiov âve/cri/cos, irpaos 737)09 avrov, rjfiepos, 

1 StdSoats Schweighauser: S6<tis kol \rj\pts Shaftesbury: 
eétns EUer (after Schegk). * tcrtviCet supplied by Capps. 

3 t))v before fxqrépa. deleted by Schenkl. 

4 Schenkl (after Schegk) : rts S. 

5 Capps, combiniiîg icâvTri (trdvrri) of Schweighauser and 
airXovs of the Salamanca édition : iravrï àwKûs S. 
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a long time and are comrades ; but though this is the 
only knowledge you have concerning them, you may 
confidently déclare them " friends," just as you may 
déclare them "faithful " and " upright." For where 
else is friendship to be found than where there is 
fidelity, respect, a dévotion 1 to things honourable 
and to naught beside? 

" But he has paid attention to me ail thèse years ; 
and did he not love mer" How do you know, 
slave, whether he has paid attention to you just as he 
sponges his shoes, or curries his horse ? How do 
you know but that, when you have lost your utility, 
as that of some utensil, he will throw you away like 
a broken plate ? " But she is my wife and we have 
lived together ail thèse years." But how long did 
Eriphyle live with Amphiaraus, yes, and bore him 
children, and many of them ? But a necklace came 
in between them. And what does a necklace signify r 
One's judgement about things like a necklace. That 
was the brutish élément, that was what sundered 
the bond of love, what would not allow a woman to 
be a wife, a mother to remain a mother. So let 
every one of you who is eager to be a friend to 
somebody himself, or to get somebody else for a 
friend, eradicate thèse judgements, hate them, banish 
them from his own soul. When this is done, first 
of ail, he will not be reviling himself, fighting with 
himself, repenting, tormenting himself : and, in the 
second place, in relation to his comrade, he will be 
always straightforward to one who is like him him- 
self, while to one who is unlike he will be tolérant, 
gentle, kindly, forgiving, as to one who is ignorant 

1 For Sâets in this sensé (not in L. and S.), see Thes. L.G. 
s.v. and especially R. Hirzel: Unterbuch. zu Cic. Philos. 
Schr. II. (1882), 563, n. 1 ; Bonhôffer 1890: 2S6, n. L 
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avyyvcù/jLovifebs a>ç irpos àyvoovvra y a»ç 7rpàç hia- 
iTLinovra Trçpl tcov fieyiarcov ovSevl yakeiros, 
âr e/8û>ç à/cpificos rb rov TlXarcovos, otv itàaa 
37 yfrv^rj âtcovaa crêperai Trçç àXrjOelas. el Se firj, 
Ta fiev aXXa irpâ^ere iravra ocra ol fylXoi /cal 
avfi7rt€ÎaÔ€ /cal ava/crfvijaeTe /cal o~vfi7rXevar€T€ 
/cal e/c tcov avTcov yeyevTjfJLevoi eaeade* /cal yàp 
oi o<f>€is. (fitXoi S' out i/ceîvoc ov6* bfieîs, pe^pis 
av eyr\Te rà drjpicoSr) ravra /cal fitapà Boyfiara. 



/cy'. Uepl t^ç rov Xeyecv BvvàpLecûs. 

1 l$i/3\lov 7raç àv "ihiov àvayvtor) 1 /cal paov rb 
evarjfioTépoLS ypâpLpLadi yeypafifiévov. ov/covv 
/cal Xoyovs 7râç av Tfç paov à/covaete 2 touç 
eva^r^xocriv âfia /cal evirpeireviv ovofiacri aeai]- 

2 fiaa fiévovç. ov/c âpa tovto pTjreov, o>ç ovSefila 
hvvafxis èariv àiTayyeXTiKiy tovto yàp âfia 
fiev ào-e/Sovs ècriv àvôpd)7T0v, âfia Be SeiXov. 
ào-e/3ov<; fiev, on Taç irapa tov Ôeov yâpiTaî 
aTifidÇei, ôùcnrep el àvypei ttjv ev\prfaTiav rrçç 
ôpaTL/crjs 7] r/}ç ll/covo~t i/crj^ Svvàfieco*; f) aÙTijs 

3 t/)ç <f>ù)VTjTL/cr}<;. e!/cfj ovv aoc 6 9ebs ô(f>6aXfiov<; 
ehco/cev, el/cfj 7rvevfia eve/cépaaev avroîs ovtcùs 
ivxypbv /cal (^CXoTe^yov, œo~Te fia/cpàv iÇt/cvov- 
fievov àvafj.â<To~eo~6ai toi>ç TV7rov<; tcov opcofiévcov ; 

1 Koraes : hvayvû % S. 2 Schenkl : àfeoûcet S. 

1 Cf. I. 28, 4. 

2 In Stoic physiology the spirit of vision connected the 
central mind with the pupil of tbe eye, and sight was 
produced by the action of this spirit upon external objects, 
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or is maîdng a mistake in things of the greatest 
importance ; he will not be harsh with anybody, 
because he knows well the saying of Plato, that 
"everysoul is unwillingly deprived of the truth." 1 
But if you fail to do this, y ou may do everything 
else that friends do — drink together, and share the 
same tent, and sail on the same ship — and you may 
be sons of the same parents ; yes, and so may snakes ! 
But they will never be friends and no more will you, 
as long as you retain thèse brutish and abominable 
judgements. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
Of the faculty of expression 

Everyone would read with greater pleasure and 
ease the book that is written in the clearer characters. 
Therefore everyone would aîso listen with greater 
ease to those discourses that are expressed in 
appropriate and attractive language We must not, 
therefore, say that there is no faculty of expression, 
for this is to speak both as an impious man and 
as a coward. As an impious man, because one is 
thereby disparaging the gifts received from God, as 
though one were denying the usefulness of the 
faculty of vision, or that of hearing, or that of speech 
itself. Did God give you eyes to no purpose, did 
He to no purpose put in them a spirit 2 so strong 
and so cunningly devised that it reaclies out to a 
great distance and fashions the forms of whatever 

not by the passive réception of rays. See L. Stein, 
Psychologie der Stoa (1S86), 1*27-9 ; Erkenntnisthtorie der Stoa 
(18S8), 135 f. ; A. Bonhôffer, Epiktei und die Stoa (1890), 123 ; 
and for the origins of this gênerai theory, J. I. Beare, Greek 
Théories of ekmentary Cogniiion (1906), 1 1 ff. 
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4 Kal iroîos âyyeXos ovtcos &>/eùç /cal eVt/xe\?/'ç ; el/cf) 
Se Kal top fierait) àépa oStcoç èvepybv eiroi^crev Kal 
evrovov, coare St' avrov recvofiévov 1 7Tû>ç SiiKveî- 
adat tt)v Ôpaatv ; sIkt} Se <pco$ eTroi^aev, ov fif] 
Trapovros ovSevos rcov aWoov o<£e\oç r)v; 

5 " Av0 paire > jjbrjr à^dpicrro<i ïadi /x??T6 irdXiv 
àfivrjfxcùv rcov Kpetaaovcov, aXX* virep fièv rov 
opàv Kal aKoveiv Kal vrj Aia virèp avrov 
rov Çrjv Kal rœv avvepycov irpbs avro, virep 
Kapirôyv ^rjpoyv t virèp oïvov, virèp eKaiov 

6 ebyapiarei ra> Oea>* fie/^vr/ao S' on aWo ri aoi 
Sé&o)K€v Kpelrrov âirdvrcùv rovrœv, rb ^prjao- 
puevov avroîs, rb BoKt/idaov, to ttjv à^iav eKaarov 

7 \oyiovfj,€vov. ri y dp èari to dirocpatvopevov 
virèp kkdarrjs rovrwv t<ov $vvd/j,eayv s iroaov 
ris à%La èarlv avrcov ; fiT] ri avrrj eKaart] r\ 
ZvvapLis ; firf ri t?)ç ôpariKrjs ^iror rjKovaas Xe- 
yovarjç ri irepl eavrrjs, p,rj ri r?)ç aKOvariKrjS ; 2 
à\\* a>ç BiaKovoc Kal SovXai reraypévai eialv 

8 virrjpereîv rfj xprjariKrj tûùv (pavraaicop. kclv 
irvOrj, irôaov eKaarov d^iov eariv, rlvoç irvvOd- 
vrj ; t/ç aoi àiroKplverai ; 7ra>ç ovv Bvvarai Tiç 
aWr} hvvapus Kpeiaacov elvai ravrrjs, ^ Kal raïs 
Xoiiraîs hiaKovoiç ^prjrai Kal SoKtfidÇet avrr) 

9 eKaara Kal àiro<paLverai ; ris y dp eKeivoav oîSev, 
ris eariv avrr) Kal iroaov àïjia ; ris eKeivœv 
oîSev, ôirore Bel xprjaOai avrfj Kal irore firj ; 

1 Wolf : yivofievov S, 

2 The words ju-rj ri irvpœv ; pA) rt KpiQwv ; ^ ti TWttov ; fxi] rt 
kxjvSs; "Or wheat, or barley, or a horse, or a dog?" which 

follow at this point in S, were deleted by Schenkl (after 
Schweighâuser) as being out of keeping with the context. 
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is seen ? And what messenger is so swift and so 
attentive as the eye? And did He to no purpose 
make also the intervening air so active and so intent 1 
that the vision passes through it as through some 
tense médium ? And did He to no purpose create 
light, without the présence of which ail else were 
useless? 

Man, be neither ungrateful for thèse gifts, nor 
yet forgetful of the better things, but for sight and 
hearing, yes and, by Zeus, for life itself and for 
what is conducive to it, for dry fruits, for wine, for 
olive oil, give thanks unto God ; and at the same 
time remember that He has given you something 
better than ail thèse things — the faculty which can 
make use of them, pass judgement upon them, 
estimate the value of each. For what is that which, 
in the case of each of thèse faculties, shows what it 
is worth ? 2 Is it each faculty itself? Did you ever 
hear the faculty of sight say anything about itself? 
Or the faculty of vision ? No, but they have been 
appointed as servants and slaves to minister to the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
And if you ask, what each thing is worth, of whom 
do you ask? Who is to answcr you? How, then, 
can any other faculty be superior to this which both 
uses the rest as its servants, and itself passes judge- 
ment upon each several thing and pronounces upon 
it? For which one of them knows what it is and 
what it is worth? Which one of them knows when 
one ought to use it, and when not? What is the 

1 That is, firm, taut, elastic, so as to be sensitive to the 
action of the spirit of vision, and not dull and yielding like 
mud or putty. 

2 For the gênerai thème, see I. 1. 
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Ttç èariv rj dvolyovaa /cal KXelovcra roùç d<pOa\- 
fjiovç /cal à(f>* ù)v Set àirocrTpécfaovaa, toiç Sè 
irpoadyovcra ; r) opari/a] ; ov, àXk' r) irpooipe- 
Ti/crj. Ttç rj Ta ù)tcl èiri/cXeLovcra /cal àvoiyovaa ; 

10 Ttç, /caO* rjv ireplepyoc /cal Trevdrjveç rj irdXtv 
àfCLvijroi vtto Xoyov ; r) à/covo~Ti/c/] ; 1 ovk aXXrf 

11 rj r) irpoaiperi/crj SvvafMiç. elr avrrj iSovcra, on 
èv rv(j)\at<; tcal Kû)<f)aîç T<zîç âXXaiç dirdcraiï 
hvvâfjiealv ian fxrjSe ri dXXo avvopâv Swa/Mevais 
Tr\r)v avrà i/ceîva rà epya, e<£' oîç Teray^èvai 
elal Sta/coveîv -tclvtti /cal VTriipereiv, aurr) Se fiovr) 
o%v fiXénei kol raç t' aXXaç /caQopa, ttoœov 
e/cdarr} à^ca y /cal avTijv, fjiéXXei r)jMV aXXo ri 
aTro^aiveadai to /cparcarov elvat t) abrrjv ; /cal 

12 tl 7T016Î aXXo 6<f)6a\fjLb<; dvoL%0el<; rj bpa ; el Se 
8eî tt)v tov tivoç ISeîv yvvaÎKa /cal 7raiç, rtç 

13 Xeyei ; 7) TrpoaipeTL/cii. el Se Sel Tricrrevcrai roîs 
Xe^ôtîaiv rj àTrtaTrjaai rcai Tnareveavra èpedi- 

14 crOrjvat i) jjli], ris Xéyet, ; oi)% r) irpoaipeTiKr] ; r) Se 
<fipaaTi/cr} avrri /cal /caXXù)7riaTi/cr) twv 6vofJLaTû)V, 
et Ttç âpa îhia Bvvajjuç, ri âXko Troieî r), orav 
èpnrkar) Xoyoç irep'i Ttvoç, /caXXaiTrlÇei rà ovofiarta 
/cal avvTLÛrjcriv coairep oi /copfiœral rrjv ko/aijv ; 

15 TTorepov S' elireii' clfieivov rj aiù)7rrjcrai /cal out&jç 
d/jL€Li ov r) e/celvcos /cal rovro irpéirov rj ov irpeirov, 
/cal tov /caipbv e/cdarov /cal tt)v y^pelav t/ç aXXrf 
Xeyei rj r) TTpoaipert/cr) ; OéXeiç ovv avrrjv irapeX- 
Bovaav avrr)<; /carayjrrjcfrLaacrOai; 

1 Upton from his " codex" (after Wolf): ^ aKovariKoi S. 
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faculty that opens and closes the eyes, and turns 
them awayfrom the tlrings from which it should turn 
them, but directs them toward other things ? The 
faculty of sight? No, but the faculty of moral 
purpose. What is the faculty that closes and opens 
the ears? What is that faculty by virtue of which 
men are curious and inquisitive, or again, unmoved 
by what is said? The faculty of hearing? No, it 
is none other than the faculty of moral purpose. 
When, then, this faculty sees that ail the other 
faculties which surround it are blind and deaf, and 
unable to see anything but the very acts for which 
they have been appointed to serve and minister 
unto it, while it aîone sees clearly and surveys, not 
only ail the rest, determining what each is worth, 
but itself also,is it likely to pronounce that anything 
else is suprême but itself? And what else can the 
open eye do but see? But whether it ought to 
see someone's wife and how, what faculty tells it? 
That of moral purpose. And what faculty tells a 
man whether he ought to believe what he lias been 
told, or disbelieve, and, if he believes, whether he 
ought to be provoked by it or not ? Is it not that 
of moral purpose ? And this faculty of speech and 
of the adornment of language, if it really is a separate 
faculty, what else does it do, when discourse arises 
about some topic, but ornament and compose the 
words, as hairdressers do the hair? But whether 
it is better to speak than to keep silence, and to 
do so in this way, or in that, and whether this is 
appropriate or not appropriate, and the proper 
occasion and utility of each action — what else tells 
us ail this but the faculty of moral purpose ? Would 
you, then, have it corne forward and condemn itself? 



vol. 1. 
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16 "Tt ovv, v §r}alv> "et ovtcos to TrpàypxjL e%ej, 
/cal SuVaTat to hiatcovovv Kpeîo~o~ov elvai ifcetvov 

çS hlCUCOVeï, 6 t7T7T09 TOtî £7T7re'û)Ç ^ O *U&>Ï/ TOU 

Kvvrjyov r) to opyavov rov /cidapiarov rj oi 
VTrTjpérat rov ftaaiXecùÇ ; " — Tt e'crrt to xpcofievov; 

17 7rpoa,Lp€(Ti<;. tI èTTifJLekeiTanrâvTcov ; irpodipeais, 
tl o\oy àvatpeî rov âvdpco7rov 7rorè pev \ip,a>, 
7tot€ §' ày^ovTj, 7tot€ Sè /eaT<i /cprjpvov ; Trpoal- 

18 /?ecrtç. etTa toutou Tt laxvporepov iv âv0pd>7roi<; 
iarcv ; tcal 7T<bç oîoV Te rov à/ccoXvrov rà 

19 tccàXvofieva ; ttjv opaTifcrjv hvvap.iv riva Trètyvtcev 
èpTTohlÇeiv ; /cal irpoaipeai^ tcal àirpoacpeTa. 1 
rrjv àfcovari/crjv ravra, rrjv cfopâcrTUcrjv axTavrcos. 
irpoaipeaiv Sè Tt èp.TTohi^eiv 7T€<pVK€v ; àmpoai- 
perov ovèév, avTrj S' eavTrjv Bia<TTpa<peî<Ta. Sià 
rovro k aie La povrf avrr] ytverai r) àperr) p,6vr). 

20 EtTa TrjXucavrrf hvvapis ovaa tcal ttclgi Totç- 
aXXotç iTUT€Tayp€vrj TrapékOovcra r)plv Xeyêrû) 
Kpdrtarov elvat twv ovtcov rrjv adp/ca. ov&è et 
avrr) r) aàpl~ èavTtjv eXeyev elvat tcpariarov, 

21 r}ve(TX €TO dv Ttç avrrjs. vvv Sè Tt êcruv, 'E7ri-. 
tcovpe, to TavTa â7rocj>atv6p > €vov ; to irepl TéXouç 
avyyeypafyos, to rà <&vaifcd t to irepl K.avovos ; 

1 Salmasius : irpoatptrd S. 



1 This passage is very obscure in the original and it may 
well be that something is missing before § 16 which would 
make the objector's question more plausible, or else after the 
first part of the question, so that the remainder would belong 
to the answer by Epictetus. It is not impossible that the 
whole paragraph, §§ 16-19, is derived from a separate context 
and fitted in here rather badly by Arrian himself or by aome 
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"What then," says an objector, "if the matter 
stands like this, and it is possible for that which serves 
to be superior to what it serves — the horse to the 
rider, or the dog to the hunter, or his instrument 
to the harper, or his servants to the king ?" 1 Well, 
what faculty is it that uses the services of the rest 
in this way? Moral purpose. What is it that 
attends to everything ? Moral purpose. What is it 
that destroys the whole man, sometimes by hunger, 
sometimes by a noose, sometimes by hurling him 
over a cliff? Moral purpose. Is there, then, any- 
thing stronger than this among men ? Yet how 
can the things that are subject to hindrance be 
stronger than that which is unhindered ? What are 
by their very nature capable of hindering the faculty 
of vision ? Both moral purpose and things that lie 
outside its sphère. The same hinder vision ; and 
so it is also with speech. But what is by its 
very nature capable of hindering moral purpose? 
Nothing that lies outside its sphère, but only itself 
when perverted. For this reason moral purpose 
becomes the only vice, or the only virtue. 

Therefore, since it is so great a faculty and has 
been set over everything else, let it corne before 
us and say that the flesh is of ail things the most 
excellent. Nay, even if the flesh itself called itself 
most excellent, one would not have tolerated such a 
statement. But now what is it, Epicurus, that makes 
such a déclaration? that composed the treatise 
On the End y or The Physics, or On the Standard? 2, 

ancient reader or editor, becanse essentially it docs no more 
than repeat the preceding paragraph. 

1 Famous works by Epicurus, of which the first treated 
ethics and the third epbtomology, the '* standard " being a 
standard of judgement or criterion. 
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to tov 7ra)ycùva fcaôeifcos ; rb ypd<}>ov, erre 
àirWvricncev, on " rrjv reXevravav âyovres a fia 

22 fcal fjLCLfcapiav rjfjLepav r) crap% f) 77 irpodipects ; 
eîra tovtov tl Kpelaaov eX €LV ofJLoXoyeîç fcal ov 
fxalvrj ; oiÎtcdç Tvcj)Xb<; tguç akr)6eLai<; /cal /coxfibç 

23 Tl ovv ; aTLfxd^ei ris ràç âXXaç hvvdfxe^; fit) 
yévoùro. Xeyec rtç /jLrjSe/ulav elvai ^peiav rj 
npoaycùyrjv e%o> 1 tt}ç irpoaLpertKrj^ Svvd/ieax;; 
firj yêvoiTo. àvorjTOV, ào"e/3éç, à^apiarov 7T/30Ç 
tov deôv. àXXà rrjv à%lav itedo-rcp àirohl&wcrLV. 

24 €<ttc ydp T£Ç Kcà ovov XP € ^ a > ov% yjXi'crj y5oôV 
ean kclI kvvoç, àXX i où^ rfKiicr) oiteêrov ean 

KOI OLK6TOV, àXX' OV^ ffXltCrj TCOV TToXlTCOV €0~TL 

25 /cal tovtcùv, àXX* ov% fjXiKr} tcûv àpyovTtov* ov 
fiévTOi 8tà ro âXXa elvai KpetTjova koX rjv 
irapkyeL rà crêpa %pelav àTi/jLao~T€OV. ean tls 
à%la Kai tt}ç (^paartKrj^ $vvd/ji€û)<;, àXX 9 oi>x 

26 rjXtKT] t^ç 7rpoatp€Ttfcr}s. orav ovv ravra Xéyw, 
fit) T£ç oiécrdcù otl àjieXelv £/iâç à^tco (jypdo-ew 
ovoe yap o<pua\fxo)v ovo corcov ovoe yeiptûv ovoe 

27 7to8cùv où& èaôrfTo^ ov8* v7ro&7)/j,dT(ûV. âXX' dv 

fXOV 7TVvddv7) " TL OVV IcTTL KpaTLGTOV TKùV OVTCOV 
1 Supplied by Schenkl. 

1 That iSj assume the rôle of a philosopher, compare L 2, 
29, and note, 

2 A slight variation from the standard form of the famoui 
saying of Epicurus on his death-bed. See Usener, Epicitrea, 
p. 143, 16ff M and especially Diog. Laert. X. 10, 22: "And 
vrhen he was at the point of death, he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus: * We have written this letter to you on 
a happy day to us, which is also the last day of our lif e. For 
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that caused you to let your beard grow long? 1 
that wrote as it was dying : " We are spending 
what is our last and at the same time a happy 
day?" 2 Was it the flesh or the moral purpose? 
Come, do you confess that you have something 
superior to the flesh, and you are not insane, either? 
Are you, in ail truth, so blind and deaf ? 

Well, what then? Does a man despise his 
other faculties ? Far from it ! Does a man say 
there is no use or advancement save in the faculty 
of moral purpose? Far from it! That is unintel- 
ligent, impious,ungrateful towards God. Nay, he is 
but assigning its true value to each thing. For there is 
some use in an ass, but not as much as there is in 
an ox ; there is use also in a dog 3 but not as much 
as there is in a slave ; there is use also in a slave, 
but not as much as there is in your fellow-citizens ; 
there is use also in thèse, but not as much as there 
is in the magistrates. Yet because some things are 
superior we ought not to despise the use which the 
others give. There is a certain value also in the 
faculty of éloquence, but it is not as great as that 
of the faculty of moral purpose. When, therefore, 
I say this, let no one suppose that I am bidding you 
neglect speech, any more than I bid you neglect 
eyes, or ears, or hands, or feet, or dress, or shoes. 
But if you ask me, " What, then, is the highest of 

strangury has attacked me, and also a dysentery, so violent 
that nothing can be added to the violence of my sufferings. 
But the cheerfulness of my mind, which arises from the 
recollection of ail my philosophical contemplations, counter- 
balances ail thèse afflictions. And I beg you to take care of 
the children of Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of the 
dévotion shown by the youth to me, and to philosophy.'" 
(Yonge's translation.) 
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ri €Ï7Tco ; rrjv <f>paaTi/cqv ; oî) èvva/JLat* àXXà rrjv 

28 irpoaipertKijv, orav opOrj yivrjrai. tovto ydp 
€<7Tt to /cà/ceivy xp&fjLevov /cal ratç âXkats 
irdaat^ /cal pu/cpats /cal p,eydXaiç 8vvdp,eo~iv 
tovtov tcaTop6<û9evTo<; àyaôbs âvÔpcùiro^ yiverai} 

29 aTroTevxOèvro^ /ca/cbç âvOpcùTros ylveTar irap o 
àrvypvyuev, evTVXovfiev, ue/z^o/xe^' dXXiyXovç, 
evapearovfiev, a7rXû>ç b XeX?/^oç 2 fièv /cafcoSaip,o- 
viav TTOieÎjou, tv^ov B 1 eV^eXetaç eiSaifioviav. 

30 To S' aïpeiv ttjv hivap.iv tt)ç <f>paaTi/crjç /cal 
Xeyeiv p,r) elvat firjBe/jUav Tatç àXrjûelaiç ov p,ovov 
â^apiarov icrrl 717309 roùç SeSco/coTaç, àXXà /cal 

31 èetXov. 6 yàp toiovtos (fio/SeîadaC /jloc So/ceî, p,)], 
eïirep èart tiç 8vvap,i<; /carà top tottov, ov 

32 èvvt]0a)/x€v avTrjç /caTa<f>povrjcrai. tolovtol elcri 
/cal oi XeyovTes pLf]hepiav elvat irapaXXay^v 
tcâXXowç 7rpoç aîcr^oç. evra 6/x.oiû)Ç rjv KivrfOrjvat 
rbv ®€po~LT7jv IhovTa /cal tov ' A^tXXêa ; o/ao/o>ç 

33 tt}V 'EXevrjv /cal rjv erv^e 3 yvvaîfca ; /cal tuvtu 
/jLwpà /cal âypoi/ca /cal ov/c elhorœv tt)v è/cdaTOV 
<f)VO~cv f àXXà <fio/3ovp,êv(av p,r) âv tiç aïadijTat t?)ç 
Sta^opâç, evOvs awapTracrOeh /cal ^tttjOeU 

34 âTréX&rj. àXXà to p,eya tovto, diroXiireiv ê/cdarcp 
Trjv avTOv Bvvap,iv rjv €%et /cal àiroXnrovTa îheîv 
tt)v àÇtav tî}ç &vvdp,€cû<; /cal to /cpaTiaTOv tcop 
Ôvtcùv /carapaOeîv /cal tovto evnavTi p,eTa$tco/cetv, 
irepl tovto io-TrovBa/cévai, irdpepya TakXa irpos 

1 The word àyadhs before ylvcrat was deleted by 
Salmasius. 

a Sb : \€\r}0€v S : Schenkl suggests àjj.€\T}6éy : neglecia 
Wolf. 

3 Upton: «?x«& 
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ail things?" what shall I say? The faculty of élo- 
quence? I cannot; but ratherthat of moral purpose, 
when it becomes a right moral purpose. For it is this 
which uses not only that faculty of éloquence but 
also ail the other faculties both small and great; 
when this has been set right a man becomes good, 
when it has failed a man becomes bad \ it is through 
this that \ve are unfortunate, and are fortunate, 
blâme one another, and are pleased with one 
another ; in a word, it is this which, when ignored, 
produces wretchedness, but when attended to pro- 
duces happiness. 

But to do away with the faculty of éloquence and 
to say that in ail truth it is nothing is the act not 
merely of a man ungrateful to those who have given 
it, but also cowardly. For such a person seems to 
me to be afraid that, if there really is a faculty of 
this kind, we may not be able to despise it. Such 
also are those who assert that there is no différence 
between beauty and ugliness. What ! could a man 
be affected in the same way by the sight of Thersites 
and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen 
and that of some ordinary woman ? But thèse are 
the notions of foolish and boorish persons who do 
not know the nature of each several thing, but are 
afraid that if a man notices the superiority of the 
faculty in question he will imroediately be carried 
away by it and corne ofF worsted. Nay, the great 
thing is this : to leave each in the possession of his 
own proper faculty, and, so leaving hiin, to observe 
the value of the faculty, and to learn what is the 
highest of ail things, and in everything to pursue 
âfter this, to be zealous about this, treating ail other 
things as of secondary value in comparison with it, 
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tovto TTCTroirjiievoVt ov fievToi àfieXovvTa ouS' 

35 èfcetvcùv tcara Svva/jLiv. tcal yàp ocfaôaXfiœv èiripLe- 
Xtjréov, àXX* ov^ &>ç tov icpaTiarov, àXXa tcal 
tovtcûv Sià to tcpaTicrTOV on etceîvo ovfC âXXcoç 

€%€l KCLTCL <f)V(TlV 61 fX7) èv TOUTOiÇ €vXojtO~TOVV Kdï 

rà erepa irapa tcl crêpa aipovjievov. 

36 Tt ovv icrrc to ytvbfievov ; oïov eï tjç uttlcov eh 
tt}v warplha ttjv eavTov /cal Sioèevcov Travhotceîov 
KaXbv âpecravros airtp tov iravhoiceLov Kara/xêvoi 

37 ev rq> iravhorceiœ. avôpcùire, èireXâOov aov t/}ç 
7rpo0écreù)^' ovtc eh tovto cSSeveç, àXXà 8ià tovtov. 
" àXXà KOfM^rbv toGto." jrocra S' âXXa iravhoKela 

3S KOfj,y}rd> ttoctol Be Xeificoves* âirX(ù<; a>ç SioSos. to 
èè TTpOfceljJLevov etceîvo* eh tt)v iraTpiha eTraveXdeîv, 
tov<; oifceiovs àiTaXXâ^ai Séoi>ç, avTOv rà tov 
ttoXltov iroieîv, yrjfiai, iraihoiroLelo-dai, ap%cu Taç 

39 vofiiÇofievas ap^aç. ov yàp toÙç tcofityoTêpovs 
rj/Atv tottovç èfc\e%6fievo<; eXTjXvôas, àXX' ev olç 
eyevov fcal wv KaTcureTalçai ttoXiti]^ ev rovTotç 
àvacrTpa(f)r)a6jAevo<; t tolovtov tl tcal èvTavôà eari 

40 rb yivofievov. èirel hià Xoyov fcal Toiavrr)? irapa- 
Socrecyç eXOeiv eiri rb réXetov Set /cal ttjv avrov 
irpoaLpecriv eiacadâpai tcal ttjv èvvap,iv ttjv XPV~ 
cttikjjv toûv (pavraaùwv bpÔrjv fcaTaafcevâaaL, 
âvdyKrj Se tjjv irapahoGiv jcvecrOac èùd tlvcùv 1 
OeûyprjfjLaTOJV fcal hià XéÇecos iroiâ<; tcal fi€Ta tivos 

41 7roLfciXia<; Kal hptp.vTTjro^ râv ÔewprjfiaTœv, vit* 

1 5ia Tivxiv Kronenberg : rœv S. 

1 Compare the sajnng ascribed to Jésus by the Great 
Mogul Akbar as inscribed on a gateway of the ruined city 
Futtey-pore-Sikri in India. "Jésus had said ; ' The world 
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though without neglecting thèse, as far as this is 
possible. For \ve must take care of our eyes too, 
yet not as the highest thing, but we must take care 
of them for the sake of the highest ; because this 
latter will not have its natural perfection unless it 
uses the eyes with reason and chooses one thing 
instead of another. 

What, then, generally takes place ? Men act 
like a traveller on the way to his own country who 
stops at an excellent inn, and, since the inn pleases 
him, stays there. Man, you have forgotten your 
purpose ; you were not travelling to this but through 
it. 1 " But this is a fine inn." And how many other 
inns are fine, and how many meadows — yet simply 
for passing through. But your purpose is the other 
thing, to return to your country, to relieve the fear 
of your kinsmen, to do the duties of a citizen your- 
self, to marry, bring up children, hold the customary 
offices. For you did not corne into the world to 
select unusually fine places, I ween, but to live and 
go about your business in the place where you were 
born and were enrolled as a citizen. Something 
like this takes place also in the matter which we 
are considering. Since a man must advance to 
perfection through the spoken word and such 
instruction as you receive here, and must purify his 
own moral purpose and correct the faculty which 
makes use of external impressions, and since the 
instruction must necessarily be given by means of 
certain principles, and in a particular style, and 
with a certain variety and impressiveness in the 

is but a bridge, over which you must pass, but must not 
linger to build your dwelling.' " See Resch, Agrapha (1906), 
qo. 95, p. 292. 
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avrcùv rives tovtcùv oKiaKOfievoL Karafjbévovcriv 
avrov, 6 fièv viro t?}ç Xefect)?, 6 S' V7TO crvWo- 
yiafiœVy 6 S' vtto /x€T air itttovtcov, 6 8' vtt' âWov 
tivos roiovrov iravhoKelov, tcal 7rpoo-p,eivavre<; 
Karacr^irovrai &>ç rrapà Tatç 'Zeipija-iv, 
±2 " Avdpwrre, rb rrpotceLpevov rjv aoi /caracr/cevdcrai 
aavrbv xpycrTifcbv ratç irpoaimrrovaaL^ <pavra- 
crcais xarà <f>vcriv, èv opefjei àvarrorevKrov, èv B' 
èfctckiaei àirepLTTTayTov, firjSêTror àrv)£ovvra> purj- 
Séirore hvcrrvxovvra, èXevOepov, d/ccoXvrov, àvavd- 
y/caarov, crvvappLoÇovra rj) rov Afoç Bioi/ctfcrei, 
ravrrj ireiOofievov, ravry evapecrr ouvra, prjSeva 
fi€fi<f)6/j,€vov f firjSév alncûpevov, hvvàfievov eirreiv 

TOUTOfÇ TOt>Ç GTl'XpV Ç oX^Ç 

âyov Se pi \ & Zev, /cal <rv y r\ ïlerrpcùpiévTj, 

43 elra rovro ro irpotceipievov tywv àpecravros croi 
XeÇei&iov, àpecrdvTûûv OecopTjpdrcov nvtov avrov 
KaTafiévei*; /cal /caroi/ceîv rrpoaipfj è7ri\a66pevo<; 
t(ûv èv oï/co) /cal Aéyetç " ravra /co/xyjrd èanv **; 
Ttç ydp Xêyei p,Tj etvai avrà KOfx^rd ; àXX* aiç 

44 èloSov, (wç rravho/ceia. ri yàp /cœXvei <j>pdÇovra 

1 In Enchtiridion 53 the other three verses are quoted : 

" To that goal long ago to me assignée!. 
1*11 follow and not falter j if my will 
Prove weak and eraven, still I'il follow on." 

They are derived from a poem of Cleanthes (Von Arnim, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, I. frag. 527). For a somewhat 
indiffèrent translation of them into Latin, see Seneca, Epist. f 
107. 11, who adds as a fifth verse in the pointed style 
characteristic of him : BucutvL volentem fata, nolenltm trahunt. 
"The willing are led by fate, the reluctant dragged." It is 
not impossible that the sentiment here expressed may be 
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form of thèse principles, some persons are captivated 
by ail thèse things and stay where they are ; one is 
captivated by style, another by syllogisms, another 
by arguments with equivocal prémisses, another by 
some other " inn " of that sort, and staying there they 
moulder away as though they were among the 
Sirens. 

Man, your purpose was to make yourself com- 
pétent to use conformably with nature the external 
impressions that came to you, in désire not to fail 
in what you would attain, and in avoidance not to 
fall into what you would avoid, ne ver su fie ring mis- 
fortune, never ill fortune, free, unhindered, uncon- 
strained, conforming to the governance of Zeus, 
obeying this, well satisfied with this, blaming no 
one, charging no one, able to say with your whole 
heart the verses, beginning : 

"Lead thou me on, O Zeus, and Destiny." 1 

And then, although you have this purpose, because 
some petty trick of style, or certain principles, catch 
your fancy, are you going to stay just where you 
are and choose to dwell there, forgetful of the 
things at home and saying "This is fine"? Well, 
who says that it is not fine ? But only like a 
passageway, like an "inn." For what is to prevent 

one of the remote and probably unconscious inspirations of 
Cardinal Newman's celebrated hymn, 

"Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on ! " 

For his mind being haunted by "some texts of this kind," 
i.f., that "God meets thcse who go in Hia way," etc., see 
Ward't Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, I. 55. 
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c!)ç Arffioo-ôévrjs àrvyeiv ; ri Se fcwXvei crvXXo- 
ryi<r/£ov<; àvaXvovra coç Xpvai7nro<> âôXiov eîvai, 
rrevdeîv, <f>0oveîv t a7rXwç rapdaaecrOai, /cafcohai- 

45 fioveîv ; ovSe ev. opas ovv on TravSofceîa r)v 
ravra ov&evbs âÇia, rb èe TTpotceijxevov àXXo r\v* 

46 ravra orav Xeyœ irpôs rivas, oïovrai fie icara- 
fidXXetv rr)V irepï rb Xéyeiv èmfiéXeLav rj rrjv rrepl 
rà ôeoopijfiara. eyà) S* ov ravrrjv tcaraftdXXco, 
àXXà rb Trepl ravr àtcaraX^fcrifccos 1 €%etv tcal 

47 èvravOa nôeaûai ràç avrcûv èXirLhas, eï Ttç 
rovro rrapLcrrà^; ^XdirreL rovs àtcovovra^y /càfie 
rideaÔe eva rœv /3Xa7rr6vrcov. ov èvvafiat S' 
âXXo fîXiiTOùv ro Kpdnarov tcal rb Kvpicorarov 
âXXo Xeyeiv elvai t Xv v/xîv yapiatùfiau 



feiï. ITpoç riva rûv ovtc rj^Kùfjbévœv vit 
avrov. 

1 Ei7ToVtoç avrâ> rivos on UoXXdfcis eiridvficôv 
crov àfcovaai rjXÛov 7rpoç ae tcal ovhérroré fioi 

2 àireKpivo)' Kal vvv, ei Svvarov, rrapafcaXù) ae 
etireîv ri fioi, Aotceî o~ol, e<f>7}, tcaôdrrep âXXov 
nvbs etvai rk\vr] ovrcos Se Kal rov Xéyeiv, fjv 6 
fiev ex<*>v ifi7reipû)<; ipeî, 6 Se firj eyuyv aTreipays ; — 

3 Ao/ceî. — Ov/covv 6 p,ev hia rov Xeyetv avros re 
w(peXovp,evo<; fcal âXXovs oïoç re &v oxfyeXeîv oStoç 
èpLirelp(û<i àv Xeyoi, 6 fiXairrofievoç /xâXXov Kal 
fiXaTTrcov oStoç aireipos àv eïr} rfjs t^ï/t/ç ravrrjv 
t/}ç rov Xeyeiv ; evpoiç àv rov<; pièv fiXairro/ievovs 

1 Uptoii's " codex " : TaOTct KaraXriKTtKws S. 
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a man having the éloquence of Demosthenes and 
yet being unhappy, and what is to prevent him 
froni analyzing syllogisms like Chrysippus, and yet 
being wretched, from sorrowing, envying, in a word, 
from being disturbed and misérable ? Absolutely 
nothing. You see, then, that thèse were "inns " of 
no value, while your purpose was something else. 
When I speak thus to some people they tbink that 
I am disparaging the study of rhetoric or that of 
gênerai principles. Yet I am not disparaging this, 
but only the habit of dwelling unceasingly on thèse 
matters and setting one's hopes in them. If a man 
does his hearers harm by presenting this view, set 
me down too as one of those who work harm. 
But when I see that one thing is highest and 
suprême, I cannot say the same of something else, 
in order to gratify you, my hearers. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
To one of those whom he did not deerri worthy 

Someoxe said to him : I have often corne to you, 
wishing to hear you and you have never given me 
an answer ; and now, if it be possible, I beg you to 
say something to me. He answered : Do you think 
that, just as in anything else there is an art, so 
there is also an art in speaking, and that he who 
has this art will speak with skill, while he who does 
not have it will speak without skill ? — I do. — Then 
he who by speaking benefits himself and is able to 
benefit others would be speaking with skill, while 
he who confers injury rather than benefit would be 
without skill in this art of speaking ? You would 
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4 TOUÇ S* 0)(j)€X0VfjL€V0V<;. 01 S* â/COVOVT€Ç 7Taï>T6Ç 

œ<f)€\ovvTat àfi a>i> clkovqvcfiv r) Kal tovtcùv evpois 
av tovs fxev œ<f>€\ov/JL€vov<; toi)<? Se y8\a7TTo/ieVoi;ç ; 
— Kat Tovroyv, €<j>r] t — Ovkovv Kal êvrauûa oaoi 
fièv èfjiiTeLpw^ àtcovovaiv où^eXovvTai, oo~oi S* àireL- 

5 pojç ISkairTovrcu ; — 'fl/xoXôyei. — "Rœtiv âpa rtç 
èfiireipia KaOâirep tov Xêyeiv ovtcos Kal tov 

6 clkqvuv ; — "Eoucev. — Et Se jSovXei, /cal outgoç 
o-Kéijrat avro. to fiovcrucœ*; a^raadai t'ivos <tol 

7 hotceî ; — Movctikov. — Tt Se ; tov àvSpidvra <£>ç 
Set Karacncevâaai tivos o~ol (fraiverai ; — 'kvhptav- 
tottoiov. — To l&eîv ifxireiptes oùSe/uâç croi irpoa- 
SeicrOat fyaiverat réx vr l^ / — HpocrSeÎTac /calrovro. 

8 — Ovkovv et Kal to Xeyeiv a>ç Set tov iftireipov 
èo-Tiv, ûpaç oti Kal to aKOveiv ax^eXt/tcoç tov 

9 ifnretpov iaTiv ; Kal to fxev reXe/wç Kal àfaXLfiœs, 
et ftovXei, irpoç Tbirapov àfywfAev, eVet Kal fiaKpdv 

10 ècrjiev à^oTepoi TravTQÇ to£ toiovtov* ckccvo Se 
Trâç rtç 6/MoXoyrjcraL jaoi So/cet, 0Tt irocrr]^ 7e 
Tt^oç T/jt/S/}ç 7re/3t to aKoveiv irpoc^eÎTai 6 tcov 
<})iXocr6<f)a)v àKovaofievo^. r) yàp ov ; 

11 Ile/n rtVoç o5y Xe'7w irpos aé ; Set£oi> puoi* Trepl 
tlvos aKovaai Svvaaai ; irepl àyaôcov Kal KaKœv; 
tLvoç ; âpd ye Ïlttttov ; — Oiî. — J AXXà /3ooç; — Ou. 

12 — Tt ovv; àvO pwirov ; — Nat. — Oïhafxev ovv, rt 
ècrTtv âvOpcûTTOs, rtç r) 0ucrtç aÙTOv t Ttç 7) evvota ; 
eyop,£V Kal KaTcu ttoctov irepl tovto 1 rà S>Ta 

1 Schweighàuser : tov S, 
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find that some arc injured and others benefited. 
And are alï those who hear benefited by what they 
hear, or would you find that of them too some are 
benefited but others injured ? — Yes, that is true 
of them also, he said. — Then in this case too are ail 
those that show skill in Hstening benefited, but ail 
those that do not show such skill are injured ? — He 
agreed. — Is there, therefore, also a certain skill 
in listening, just as there is in speaking? — So it 
seems. — But, if you please, look at the matter from 
this angle also : whose part do you think it is to 
handle an instrument musically? — The musician's. 
— Very well, and whose part does it appear to you 
to be to make a statue properly ? — The sculptor's. — 
Does it appear to you to require no art to look at 
a statue with skill? — This also requires art. — If, 
then, to speak as one ought is the part of a skilled 
person, do you see that to hear with benefit to 
himself is also the part of the skilled person ? N'ow 
as for perfection and benefit, if you please, Iet us 
drop the considération of them for the présent, since 
both of us are far removed from anything of that 
sort; but this I think everyone would admit, that 
the man who is going to listen to the philosophers 
needs at least a certain amount of practice in Hstening. 
Is it not so ? 

What, then, shall I talk to you about ? Tell me. 
What are you capable of hearing about? About 
things good and evil ? Good and evil for what? 
Do you mean for a horse ?— No. — Well then, for an 
ox? — No. — What then? For a man ?— Yes. — Do 
we know, then, what a man is, what his nature is, 
what the concept of man is ? And have we ears 
that are to any degree open with regard to this? 
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T€Tpr}fMéva; àXXà <f>vai<; ri êanv èvvoeîs rj Siiva- 
<rai /cal /carà irocrbv à/coXov0r)aaù fioi Xeyovri; 

13 àXX* àirohelÇei ^pricrofiaL 7rpoç o~é; ircos; irapa- 
KoXovdel^ yàp avrâ) rovrœ, ri €<ttip àiroSeiÇiç rj 
7T(£ç tl àTroZeLfcvvTCLi fj 8ià tlvcûv ; fj riva Sfioia 

14 fjbev aTroheL^ei èarlv, airohec^ S' ovk ecrriv ; ri 
y dp iariv àXr)$e<; oISaç fj tl èan yfrevSos ; tl tlvl 
àfcoXovôeî, tl tlvl fidx^Tai fj àvofioXoyovfievov 
ècrrtv rj àavfufiCûvov ; àXXa klvo) <xe irpbç <f>Ckoao- 

15 (f>iav ; 7T«ç irapahuKvvco aoi Tr)v pà f )(r)v tcûv 
ttoXXcùv àvdpcûTrcov, fcad* fjv 8ta<f>épovTai 7repl 
àyaûœv kol fcatccov /cal crv/xcpepovrùyv /cal à<7Vfi<f>6~ 

pO)V t aVTO TOVTO TL €<7Tt flà^T) QV/C elSoTL ; 1 &€Î%OV 

ovv fwt, tl 7T€pavcù &LaXey6fi€v6<ï croi. klvtjœov 

16 fioi TTpoôvfiiav. a>ç fj KaraKXrfKoç iroa tg> irpo- 
$aT(ù (paveîaa TrpoOvfiiav avrâ /ctveî 7r/>oç to 
tyayeiv, âv hè XlÔov fj âprov Trapa6f}<; t où Kivrjûrj- 
<T€rai t ovtgùs et ai rives Tjfiiv <j>vcriKal irpo6v filai /cal 
■jt/cïoç to \ éy€Lv, orav 6 à/covo-ôfj,€vo<; <pavrj tis, orav 
auToç èpeôicrrj. âv S' coçXi'0oç fj^opTos rj mapa/csl- 

17 fievos, 7rct)ç Bvvarat àvôpcùirœ opegiv Ktvrjaai ; r) 
âfiTreko^ fjLr] tl Xéyei rq> yecopyâ ff eVi/ieXot) fiov 
àXX' avTTj Si auTij** è/x<f>aLvov<Ta, on èirLfieX^ôevTL 
\vcriTeXr)<T€i avrœ, i/c/caXetTai irpbç rrjv iirifie- 

18 Xeiav. rà Traihla rà iridava /cal Spi/iéa riva ovk 
i/c/caXeîrat, Trpbç to av/nraifav auTOtç /cal avv- 
épireiv /cal 7rpo<$ to av fjL^eXXÏ^eiv ; ovcp Se t/ç 

1 Reiske: €ÎB6raS. 
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Nay, bave you a conception of what nature is, or can 
you in any measure foîlow nie when I speak ? But 
shall I use a démonstration for you ? How can I ? 
For do you really understand what a proof is, or 
liow anything is demonstrated, or bv what means ? 
Or what things resemble démonstration, but are not 
démonstration ? Do you know, for instance, what is 
true, or what is false ; what follows what, what con- 
tradicts, or is out of agreement, or out of harmony 
with what? But am 1 to interest you in philosophy ? 
How shall I set before you the contradiction in tlie 
ideas of the multitude, which leads them to disagree 
about things good and evil, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous, when you do not know what contra- 
diction itself is? Show me, then, what I shall 
accomplish by a discussion with you. Arouse in me 
an eagerness for it. Just as suitable grass when 
shown to the sheep arouses in it an eagerness to 
eat, whereas if you set before it a stone or a loaf 
of bread, 1 it will not be moved to eat, so we havé 
certain moments of natural eagerness for speech 
also, when the suitable hearer appears, and when 
he himself stimulâtes us. But when the would-be 
hearer by our side is like a stone, or grass, how can 
he arouse désire in the breast of a man ? Does the 
vine say to the husbandman, " Pay attention to 
me " ? Nay, but the vine by its very appearance 
shows that it will profit him to pay attention to it, 
and so invites him to dévote his attention. Who is 
not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children 
to join their sports, and crawl on ail fours with 
them, and talk baby talk with them ? But who is 

1 The observation of nature is faulty ; sheep will upon 
oocasion eat bread, vegetables, and even méat . 
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TTpoÔvfielrai avfnraiÇeiP r) crvpoy/câo-0at ; /cal 
yàp el jju/cpov, ojjlcùs opdpiop iariv. 

19 Tt ovp /toi ovBèv Xéyets ; — *E/ceîpo fiopop e%û> 
aoi elirelvj ort 6 àyvoœv, ris èan /cal êirl ri 
yéyopep /cal èv rivt rovrœ tû) /coa/iœ /cal fiera 
rtvœv feoivcûvœv /cal riva rà àyaOd èart fcal rà 
Kaicà /cal rà /caXà /cal rà alcr^pd, /cal firjre Xoy<p 
irapa/coXovdcûP firjr àirohei^et, fir\re ri ianv 
àXrjdeç r) ri ^revhos y firfre Bta/cptvai ravra èvpd- 
fievos ovr opérerai /carà fyvaiv ol/t' e/c/cXiveî ovB* 
6pfir)o~ei ovr èiriftaXeirai, ov avy/caradrjaerat, 
oi/c àvavevcrei, ov/c ècf>€^€t t rb avvoXov /coù<f)b<; /cal 
rv<pXos irepteXevcrerai èo/cœv fikv rts eîvat, a>v 8 J 

20 ovSets. vvv yàp irponrov rovO' ovrcos e^ei ; ov^t 

ov yévoç àvQ pco7rœp êartv, è/ceïvov rrdpra 
rà àfjbaprrjfiara /cal rà drvyj]iiara rrapà ravrr/v 

21 rrjp àypoiap yeyéprjrai ; ' A7 a fié /xpcùp /cal. 'A%<\- 
Xevç Sià ri âXXrjXots èie<f)€popro ; ou^l ètà rb 
fjLrf etèévai, riva ècrrl GVfifyèpovra /cal davfi^opa ; 
ovyl fiev Xéyet, ort avfufiépei àiroèovvai râ> 
irarpl rrjv Xpvcnflha, 6 Se Xéyet, on ov crvfMpepei ; 
ovxl fiev Xéyeiy on èeî avrbv Xaftetv rb âXXov 
yépas, 6 Se, ort oit Set; ov)(l Bcà ravra èireXd- 

22 ûopro /cal rives f}aap /cal eVî ri èXrfXvdecrav ; ea, 
âvdpoùire, eVi rt iXrfXvOas ; ipcûfiépas /crtjO'o- 
fievos rj iroXefjLtjcrcôv ; " 7roXefiijo~û)p" riai ; rots 
Tpcùo-lv rj rots "JLXXrjcriv ; " rots Tpcoaiv" â<f>els 
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eager to play with an ass, or to join its braying ? 
For however small it may be, it is still oothing but 
a little ass. 

Why, then, have you notliing to say to me ? — There 
is obly one thing I can say to you — that the man who 
does not know who he is, and what he is born for, and 
what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom 
he shares it with ; and does not know what the good 
things are and what are the evil, what the noble and 
what the base ; and is unable to follow either reason 
or démonstration, or what is true and wliat is false, 
and cannot distinguish one from the other ; and will 
manifest neither désire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor 
purpose in accordance with nature ; will not assent, 
will not dissent, will not withhold judgement — such a 
man, to sura it ail up, will go about deaf and blind, 
thinkîng that he is somebody, when he reallv is 
nobody. What î do you think that this is something 
new? Has it not been true from the time when the 
human race began to be, that every mistake and 
every misfortune has been due to this kind of ignor- 
ance? Why did Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel ? 
Was it not because they did not know what things 
are expédient and what are inexpedient? Does not 
one of them say that it is expédient to give Chryseïs 
back to her father, while the other says that it is not 
expédient ? Does not one of them say that he ought 
to get some other man's meed of honour, while the 
other says that he ought not ? Is it not true that 
this made them forget who they were and what they 
had come for? Ho, there, man, what have you corne 
for? To get sweethearts or to fight? "To fight" 
With whom ? The Trojans or the Greeks ? " The 
Trojans." Well, tlien, are you turning your back on 
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ovv rov "Eifcropa èirl rov ftaaiXea rov aavrov 

23 <77raç rb %l<f)os ; au 8\ o> ffêXrùO-re, d$eiç rà rov 
fiacriXecos epya, 

ç5 XaOl T €7TlT€Tpà<PaTCU KOI TOŒCa jX€fJL7}\€V, 

7T€pï Kopaathiov Siairv/crevets ra> TroXepiVKtùrârw 
rô>v avp,\xâyjjc>v ) ov Sel iravrl rpoirto irepiéireiv 
tcai (fivXdrrecv ; tcai ^eLpwv yivj) tcopiyjrov àpyie- 
pécûï, oç toÙç tcaXovs povop>dyov% Sià 7ra<r^ç 
eiripeXelas ï^et ; opâç, ola woiel dyvoia irepi rcov 
<rv/jL<f)€p6pT(ûv ; 

24 "'AXXà tcàyco TrXovacos €l/m" pnfj ri ovv rov 
* Ayap. ejjivo vos rrXovaicùrepos ; " àXXà tcai tcaXo*; 
eifit," {AT} rt ovv rov 'A^tXXéajç tcaXXt,cùv ; 
" àXXà tcai tcopuov tcop,yfrbv €X œ " ° ^ 'A^iWevç 
ov /cdXXùov tcai %av66v ; tcai outc itcrévt&v avrb 

25 KopL^cos oiS' eTrXaaaev. " àXXà tcai îo")(vpo$ 
eîfii" pbTj ri ovv Svvaaai Xiôov àpai r)Xitcov o 
"Ètcrcùp rj 6 Ataç ; " àXXà tcai eùyevrjî" pur] ri 
êtc deàç pLrjrpos, pbrj ri Trarpos iyyovov Aioç ; ri 
ovv ifceîvov œcpeXeî ravra, Ôrav tcadrjpievos tcXaiy 

26 Stà rb KopaatSiov ; " àXXà prjrcûp eipi" itceivos 
S' ovk f)v ; ov fiXeirets ttcoç fcêxprjrai roîs Seivo- 
rdrois rcbv ''EÀXtfvwv irepl Xoyovs 'OSuaaet Kal 

OotVfcKl, 7TOJS aVTOVS aOTOpLOVS 7T€7TOL7]K€ ; 

1 Homer, lliad, IL 25, translated by Bryant. 

3 The référence is obscure; possibly Chryses is meant 
(Wolf aud others), but this seems most unlikely, or there may 
be a sneering allusion to some contemporary of the philo- 
sopher, who wasexcessively interested in gladiators (Schenkl). 
I am inclined to think rather of Calchas, the high priest 
of the Achaeans, who treats both Agamermion and Achilles 
Avith more civility than they would seem to deseive, at least 
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Hector and drawing your sword against your own 
king ? As for you, O best of men, are you turning 
your back on your duties as king, 

Who has the charge of nations and sustains 
Such mighty cares, 1 

and for the sake of a paltry damsel engage in a fist- 
fight with the greatest warrior among your allies, a 
man whom you ought to honour and protect in every 
way ? And do you sink beîow the level of an élégant 
high priest who treats the noble gladiators with 
ail respect? 2 Do you see the sort of thing that 
ignorance of what is expédient leads to ? 

" But I too am rich." You are not, then, richer 
than Agamemnon, are you? "But I am also hand- 
some." You are not, then, handsomer than Achilles, 
are you ? " But I have also a fine* head of hair." 
And did not Achilles have a finer, and golden hair, 
too? And did he not comb it elegantly and dress it 
up? "But I am also strong." You are not, then, 
able to lift as large a stone as Hector or Aias lifted, 
are you? "But I am also noble born." Your 
mother is not a goddess, is she, or your father of the 
seed of Zeus ? What good, then, does ail this do him 
when he sits in tears about the damsel ? " But I am 
an orator." And was not he ? Do you not observe 
how he has dealt with Odysseus and Phoenix, the 
most skilful of the Greeks in éloquence, how he 
stopped their mouths ? 3 

in the opinion of Epictetns, who had no undne révérence for 
the great figures of the Epie. 

3 The référence is to the spirited and convincing speeches 
of Achilles (lîiad, IX.) in answer to the appeah of Odysseus 
and Phoenix. 
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27 Tavrd col jiova e%co elirelv /cal ov&e -ravia 

28 TTpoôvfjLox;. — Ùllcltl; — "Oti fie ovtc rjpédivas. eU 
ti yap clttiScov ipeôca&œ 1 c&ç oc iiTiritcoi Trepl roùç 
Ï7T7rov<; toÙç evcpveîs ; e/ç to (TCù/jLariov ; acceptas 
avro 7r\â<jcr€is t e/ç rrjv èaÔijra ; /cal ravrrjv 
Tpv<f)epàv e^etç. eh crxrjfia, eh fiXêfifia ; ek 

29 ovhév. orav à/covcrat OeXys <j)tXoa6(j>ou, fjcrj Xeye 
avrSi otl " ovhèv fioi Xeyetç;" âXXà fiovov 
heifcvve aavTov olov r 2 dicovecv /cal oyjret, 7r<wç 
KiP7)(reLS tov Xeyovra, 



/ce'. IIwç âvay/caca rà Xoyiicd ; 

1 Twi^ itapovToov he tivoç eÎTrovroç Tieîcrov fie, 
on ra Xoyc/cà xprjaifid èanv, %é\ei<; i efyy}, 

2 aTToheL^tù (rot tovto ; — Nat. — Ovkovv Xoyov fi 
à-rroheifCTifcov hiaXe-^ô rjvav Set ; — 'OfioXoyrjcravTOs 

3 he TLodev ovv eïcrtf, âv ae cro^lacofiaL ; — St<w7r?;- 
aavTos Se tov âv0p(t)7rou 'Opaç, €(f>rj, ttcos avTO<; 
ofioXoyeîs oti ravra âvaytcaid eaTCv, el %<w/hç 
avTtov oùS* avro tovto hvvaaai fiaOeîv, iroTepov 
àvayrcaîa rj où/c àvaytcaïd êaTiv. 



tcç . Ti to ïhiov tov âfiapTTjfiaTOS ; 

t Uâv âfidpT7)fia fiâxn v irepiêxei. èirel yàp 6 
âfiapTdvcûP ov ôéXec âfiapTaveiv, dXXà /caTop- 



1 Wolf : Jpetffo» S. 

2 Schenkl : tov S. 
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This is ail I have to say to you, and even for this I 
have no heart. — Why so? — Because you have not 
stimalated me. For what is there in you that I may 
look at and be stimulated, as experts in horseflesh are 
stimulated when they see thoroughbred horses ? At 
jour paltry body ? But you make it ugly by the shape 
which you give to it. 1 At your clothes ? There is 
something too luxurious about them, also. At your 
air, at your countenance ? I have nothing to look at. 
When you wish to hear a philosopher, do not ask him, 
" Have you nothing to say to me ? " but only show 
yourself capable of hearing him, and you will see 
how you will stimulate the speaker. 

CHAPTER XXV 
How is logic nccessary ? 

When someone in his audience said, Convince me 
that logic is necessary, he answered : Do you wish me 
to demonstrate this to you ? — Yes. — Well, then, must 
I use a démonstrative argument ? — And when the 
questioner had agreed to that, Epictetus asked him, 
How, then, will you know if I impose upon you ? — 
As the man had no answer to give, Epictetus said : 
Do you see how you yourself admit that ail this 
instruction is necessary, if, without it, you cannot so 
much as know whether it is necessary or not ? 

CHAPTER XXVI 
Wkat is the d'utinctive characteristic of error ? 
Every error involves a contradiction. For since he 
who is in error does not wish to err, but to be right, 

1 That is, by pasture, overeating, or lack of exercise. 
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2 Oayaaty SrjXov otl b fièv diXet ov iroteî. rl yàp 
6 fc\€7TT7)<; OéXeL irpaÇat ; rb avTÛ crvfi<f>épov. 
ov/c ovv, el àavfi<j)op6v iartv avTÛ to xTUirreiv, 

3 ô jxèv ôekei iroteî. iracra Sè tyvxh XoyL/cr) <f>va€L 
StafSeftXriTai 7Tyooç ftd^rjv' /cal p>eXP L H^ v &v 
irapa/coXovôf) tovtû), otl èv p*dxv £o°tlv, ovèev 
kcû\v€tcll Ta fia^o fi€va TTOieiv Trapa/coXovOrj- 
cavra Se ttoXXî) âvdy/cij aitoatrivai rrj<; fidxv? 
/cal <f>vyeîv ovtcôs <oç /cal airb tov -yfrevèovs âva- 
vevaai iri/cpà àvdy/crj to> aîcrOavofJbevw, otl -^eOSoç 
€<ttiv fiexpi Se tovto fir] (pavrdÇrjrai, a>ç àXr/ôeî 
èjnveveL avTco. 

4 Aetvbç ovv iv Xoy(p, 6 S* atrroç /cal irporpe- 
TTTi/cbç /cal iXey/CTiKos outoç 6 Bvvd/Jtëvos é/cdo~T<p 
irapahei^ai ttjv /xdxv v ^ Ka $ V v àfxaprdvei f tcal 
cra^coç 7rapaaT7]aai f 7r<»ç b BeXet ov irotel /cal b p,)) 

5 deXei iroiei. àv yàp tovto BebÇy T£Ç, aûroç àcf) y 
ai/TOV avait oyu>PW£i>* fi^XP 1 ^ ^€L/cvvy<;, pur) 
0avpLa^€ } €i èiri fiéver KaTopdo^iaro^ yàp^avTaaiav 

6 XafifBdvcov TTOiei a\)To. Bià tovto /cal 2w/f/?aT??ç 
TavTï] ttj hvvdfiei Treiroiûûûs eXeyev otl " iya> 
â\Xov fièv ovSéva eïcoOa Trapéx^iv fidpTVpa àv 
Xéyco, àptcovfiaL S* del tg> tt poahtaXeyofxevo? /cal 
i/ceîvov iircyfrrj^L^co /cal /caXco fidprvpa /cal eîç àv 

7 outoç àp/c€Î jjlol àvTi TrdvTcav^ y&ei ydp t iirb 
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it is clear that he is not doing what he wishes. For 
what does the thief wish to achieve ? His own 
interest. Th ère fore, if thievery is against his 
interest, he is not doing what he wishes. Now every 
rational soûl is by nature offended by contradiction ; 
and so, as long as a man does not understand that he 
is involved in contradiction, there is nothing to 
prevent him from doing contradictory things, but 
when he has corne to understand the contradiction, 
he must of necessity abandon and avoid it, just as a 
bitter necessity compels a man to renounce the false 
when he perceives that it is false ; but as long as the 
falsehood does not appear, he assents to it as the 
truth. 

He, then, who can show to each man the contra- 
diction which causes him to err, and can clearly 
bring home to him how he is not doing what he 
wishes, and is doing what he does not wish, is strong 
in argument, and at the same tinie effective both in 
encouragement and réfutation. For as soon as any- 
one shows a man this, he will of his own accord 
abandon what he is doing. But so long as you do 
not point this out, be not surprised if he persists in 
his error ; for he does it because he has an impression 
that he is right. That is why Socrates, because he 
trusted in this faculty, used to say : " I am not in the 
habit of calling any other witness to what I say, but 
I am always satisfied with my fellow-disputant, and 
I call for his vote and summon him as a witness, and 
he, though but a single person, is sufficient for me in 
place of ail men." 1 For Socrates knew what moves 

1 Compare IL 12, 5, and the note on that passage. 



1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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tlvos Xoyi/CT] "^rv)(7) fciveiraty o/zotcoç 1 Çvyq> èirip- 
peyfret, 2 âv re OéXys âv re f±r}* Xoyucœ rjye- 
fiovitcto SeîÇov fid^ijv /cal àiroaTrjGETar âv Ze firj 
heifcvvrjs, avro<; aavrœ fiaXhov èyicakei rj rœ fir) 
Treiôofiévtù* 

1 Added by Schweighàuser. 

2 Schenkl: ividpfyei or èireidptyet S, Many conjectural 
restorations have been proposed. 
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a rational soûl, and tJiat like the beam of a balance it 
will incline, 1 whether you wish or no. Point out to 
the rational governing faculty a contradiction and it 
will desist; but if you do not point it out, blâme 
yourself rather than the man who will not be 
persuaded. 

1 The text is very uncertain (see critical note). The 
gênerai idea, however, is pretty clearly that expressed by 
Cicero, Acad. PrL II. 33 ; Ut tnim necesse est lancem in libra 
ponderibus impositis deprimi, sic animum perspicuis eedcre. 
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Acropolis, the, 331 
Activity, a dnty of man, 75 
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Admetus, 395 

Admiration, désire for, 141, 143 
Admission of weakn esses, 3S3 ff. 
Adriatic, 253 

Adultery, 233 ff., 279, 353 
Ad vice, 231 
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Agaraemnon, 143, 159, 185, 427, 429 
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Aias, 275, 429 
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Alexanderthe Great, 305, 397 
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Allegiance, oath of, 105 

Amphiaraus, 403 

Amphithéâtre, 163 
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Anger, 99, 121 ff., 167, 177 ff., 279, 353 

Animais, for the service of man, 45, 
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67, 181, 259 
Another (= God), 161, 205, 243 
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Antipater, 349, 361, 363 
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Antisthenes, 117, 347 
Anxiety, 297 ff., 325 
Anytus, 191, 229, 242, 243 
Ape, 237 

Applause, 297, 299 
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285, 287, 339 
Appropriate, the, 23, 179 
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133 

Archedemus, 237, 349, 363 
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Art of ïiving, 107 

Ascïepios, 397 
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413, 427 
Assayer of siïver, 233 
Assent, 31, 119, 121, 177, 341, 347 
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Athens, 163, 331, 333, 379 
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Attica, 335 
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Aothority, see Control. 
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Avengers, 375 
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Balance, 185, 289, 435. See also 
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Ballplav, 241, 243 
Banquet, 169, 333, 361, 363 
Baptists, 273 
Bath, 381, 383, 389 
Baths of STero, 331 
Bato, 23 

Beard, 23, 111, 413 
Beheading, 11, 13, 19, 23, 127, 187, 193 
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189 

Bird-augur, 257 

Bïrth, 63, 65, 97 

Books, 31, 33, 405; cost of , 33 

Boreas, 11 

Boxers, 355 

Briseïs, 159 

Brother, and brothers, 97, 99, 107; 

duty of, 277 
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Bull, -J3 
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Calm, 27, 29 
Calypso, 363 

Capital punishment, abolition of, 123 

Capitol, 59, 135 

Carpenter, 307 

Caution, 213 ff., 229 

Chains and fetters, 13, 127, 131, 187 
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Child and children, 79 ff., 95, 149, 151, 
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395, 425 

Choice, 11, 31, 35, 179, 341 

fChristians), 272, 273 

Chrysantas, 251 

Chryseis, 143 

Chrysippus, 29, 31, 35, 36, 77, 117, 119, 

249, 333, 347, 349, 361, 363, 421 
Ciconians, 363 
Circumstances, 251 
Cithaeron, 155 

Citharoede, 203, 297, 299, 323, 325 
Citizen, duty of, 91, 275, 277, 417; 

of universe, 63, 65, 275, 319 
Cleanthes, 31, 117, 361, 363 
Coinage, testing of, 139 
Colophon, 311 

Common property, 235, 237 

Company of men, 95 

Complex thing, a, 269 

Compuï.sion, 119, 121 

Confidence, 213 ff., 229, 265, 267, 297 

Conflict of opinions, 287 

Considération, 205 

Contemplation, 203 

Contentment, 89 ff. 

Contradictions, 371, 373, 433 

Control, things under our control, and 
not under our control, 7-13, 33, 49, 
97, 99, 125, 145, 147, 157, 189, 217, 
227, 239, 297, 299, 301, 369 

Corinth, 333, 343 

Corinthian, 63 f. 

Councillor, 277 

Craftsman (= God), 265 

Criterion, 17, 81, 83, 115, 287. See 
also Balance; Aîeasure; Standard. 

Crito, 35 

Croesus, 25 



Cross, 229 
Cupping glass, 339 

Daemones, 243 

Day and Night argument, 161 
Death, 13, 15, 21, 87, 99, 173, 175, 

217, 219, 239, 251, 255 
Décisions of will, 87, 89, 121. 165 

317,319 
Deer, 215 
Définitions, 341 
Delphobns, 361 

Deity, the, 101. See also Divine, the ; 

Qod; Oods; Zeus. 
Demeter, 381 
Demetrius, 163 
Demosthenes, 421 
Denarius, 139 

Design, argument from, 41 f., 111, 315 
Désire, 11, 27, 29, 31, 225, 377 
Destiny, 419 
Dice, 237, 239 

Difficulties, 151 ff., 157 ff., 205 ff. 
Dio, the name, 93, 231, 303 
Diodoras, 359, 361 
Diogenes, the Babylonian, 363 
Dlogenes, the Oynic, 153, 231, 233 

305, 333 
Dioscuri, 357 
Dirce, 331 

Discrète thing, a, 269 

Display of philosopha, 167 f., 361, 363 

Divination, 119, 121, 255 ff. 

Divine, the, 89, 91, 261, 377. See also 

Deîty, the; God; Oods; Zeus. 
Dog, 25, 395, 413 
Domitlan, 257 
Door, the open, 157, 219 
Drachma, 53, 233 
Drowning, 241, 329 
Duty, 179, 341, 347 
Dysentery, 391 

Earthquakes, 253, 329 
Ecbatana, 333 • 
Educated man and éducation, 17, 145, 

171, 195, 199, 201, 207, 219, 221, 227, 

345 

Egoism. See Seîf-interest. 
Egyptians, 81, 143, 273, 287 
Eloquence, 413, 415, 421 
End, man's, 141, 205; The End, bj 

Epicurus, 411 
Enthymeme, 59 

Epaphroditus, 13, (73), 133, 169 
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Eplctetus, 7, 9, 13, 19, 23, 25, 59, 63, 
67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 113, 125, 
127, 135, 169, 191, 253, 297, 349, 
353, 361, 369, 371 

Eplcureans, 371 ff. 

Eplcurus, 88, 141, 149, 151, 273, 367, 
373, 375, 377, 399, 411, 413 

Equivocal prémisses, 51 ff. f 303, 305, 
389, 419 

Eriphyle, 403 

Error, nature of, 121 ff., 431 fL 

Eteocles, 397 

Euripide*, 187, 331 

Eurystheus, 335 

Evil, 213. See also Good. 

Exile, 13, 75, 87, 189 

Expédient, the, 121 

Exposure of Infants, 151 

Expression, f aculty of, 405 ff. 

Extemal impressions. See Impres- 
sions, externat. 

Extemals, 107, 175, 227, 231, 239, 
245, 325, 399 

Eye-salves, 391 

Fallnres, 327 
Fair, 313, 315 
Fallacy, 55 
False, the, 433 
Family affection, 79 ff. 
Fates, 95 

Father, dntles of, 83, 85 

Fatherhood of God, 63 ff., 99 

Fear, 217, 327 

Fearlessness, 219 

Feeling, 120, 121 

Felicio, 133, 135 

Fetters. See Chain*. 

Fever, 131, 147, 241, 251, 353, 395 

Fidelity, 233 

Fields of stndy, 341, 343, 345, 347 

Fighting cock, 229 

First fîeld of study, 341, 347 

Flesh, 399, 411, 413 

Flies, 151 

Florus, 19 

Food, views aboat, 81 
Fool, 319 

Foot, 245, 249, 275 
Forgiving, 403, 405 
Foundation, 317, 319 
Fox, 27 

Free and freedom, 91, 93, 95, 165, 219, 

221, 227, 345 
Freedom of choice, 29 



Friendship, 391 ff. 
Furies, 375 

Galli, 377 

Game, 157, 159 

Gellius, Luclus, 5 

General principles, 337 

Genius (a guardian spirit), 105 

Getae, 399 

Girls, 335 

Gladiator, 197, 355, 429 

God, 11, 25, 37, 41, 45, 65, 103, 111, 
121, 141, 151, 187, 191, 195, 199, 
205, 221, 241, 249, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 309, 313, 335, 337, 343, 
355, 357, 367, 369, 405, 407, 413; 
as father, 25 ; kinship to, 63 ff., 99 ; 
law of, 187, 189. See also Another. 

Gods, 11, 25, 89, 91, 93, 97, 141, 345. 
397 

Good, the, 141, 143, 145, 149, 157, 
175, 187, 205, 213, 229, 239, 259, 
261, 281, 321, 363; the good man. 
303 

Good and excellent man, 91, 275, 28y 
Governing principle or facultv, 107, 

139, 169, 351, 357, 435 
Governor of uni verse, 315 
Grain, heads of, 249 
Grain snpply, 75 
Grammar, 7-9, 137, 257, 269 
Gratilla, 257 

Gratitnde, 37, 111, 113, 407 

Great King (of Persia), 399 

Greece, 399 

Greeks, 273, 427, 429 

Groaning, 127 

Gyara, 163, 253 

Gymnasium, 21, 329, 331 

Habit, 173, 349, 351, 353, 357 
Hades, House of, 251 
Hanging, 15, 17, 381, 411 
Happiness, 29, 239 

Hannony with Nature, 31, 33, 35, 79, 
93, 95, 107, 145, 167; will In 
harmony with what happens, 307 

Harvest, 249 

Hector, 361, 429 

Hecuba, 361 

Helen, 363, 415 

Hellanicus, 3G1, 363 

Hellébore, 319 

Hellènes, 183 

Helmsman, 241 
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lielvidius Prisais, 19, 21 

Héraclès, 47 f., 335, 355 

Heraclitus, 229 

Hesiod, 359 

llippocrates, 63, 339 

Hippoîytus, The, of Euripides, 187 

Homer, 11, 91 

ITonourable, the, 399 

Horse, 25, 431 

Hors e- race, 85 

llymn of praise, 113 

Hvpothetical arguments or svllo- 

gisms, 51 ff., ICI, 165, 169, *197, 

199, 201 

Ignorance» 425, 427 
Iliad, The, 181 
Iliuin, 399 

Impressions, externa], 9, 137, 171, 
179, 181, 349 ff., 355, 357, 361, 381, 
391; use of, 9, 11, 27, 99, 137, 141, 
205, 213, 259, 261, 311, 369, 407, 
417, 419 

Incompatible, the, 83 

Inconsistency, 383 ff., 393 

Incontinence, 385 

Incubation, 327 

Indifférence in things, 247 

Indiffèrent, thiogs, 205, 271, 301, 363 

In jury, 281 

Inn, 155, 417, 419, 421 
Innate concept, 283, 285 
Insanity, 91 

Interest, a man's. See Self-interest. 

Interpréter, 117 

Introduction to Phiîosophy, 193 

Invincible athlète, the, 127, 129 

Involuntary, the, 385 

Irrational, the, 15 ff. ; animais, 43, 67 

Jealousy, 385 

Jésus, saying of, 416 

Jews, 81, 143, 273 (= Christians). 

Judge, 247 

Judgement, 131, 185, 187, 189, 217, 
317, 319, 321 ff., 329, 333, 401, 403, 
405, 407; suspended judgement, 
121 

Jumping- weights, 31, 391 
Kings, 189 

Kinship with gods, 63 ff., 97 
Kore, 381 

Lacedaemonians, 15, 399 
440 



Lamp, 125, 127, 191, 349 
Lateranus, 13 

Laticlave, 199. See also Togo, prae- 

texta; Red stripe. 
Lawgivers, 221, 237 
Law or laws of the gods, or (îod, 101, 

187, 189, 191, 329: law of nature, 

191 
Lawyer, 299 
Legislators, 379 

Liar, The, a work by Ohrysippus, 346, 

347; asophism, 355, 389 
Life, 247 
Lion, 23, 27, 269 

Listening, art or skill or practice in, 
423 

Logic, need of, 51 ff., 59 ff., 113, 115, 

117, 173, 431 
Love, 385, 391, 393 
Lycurgus, 379 

Macedonians, 399 

Madman, 187, 287, 317, 319 

Madness, 91, 321 

Magnanimity, 237 ff. 

Mammy, 331, 333, 335 

Man, 203, 245, 423; différent from 
animais, 183, 261, 267, 275; 
duties of, 275 ff.; portion of God, 
a, 261, 263; profession of, 267 ff. 
273; social being, 149, 245, 275 ff. 

Marcian aqueduct, 330, 331 

Marriage, 79, 417 

Masks, 197, 199, 217 

Master, 203; "The Master " argu- 
ment, 353, 355, 358, 359, 361, 363 

Materials, 243 

Measure, 115, 377. See also Criterion 

Medea, 178, 179, 343 

Meletus, 191, 229 

Menelaus, 399 

Milo, 25 

MoJius, 115 

Moesia, 161. See Addenda. 
Money, 323. See also Benarius, and 
Drachma. 

Moral, purpose, or choice, 33, 91, 119, 
121, 131, Î33, 135, 187, 189, 193, 
201, 213, 215, 217, 225, 239, 253, 
277, 281, 282, 301, 315, 321, 399, 
401, 407, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417 

Mother, dnties of , 83 

Mouse (Mys), slave of Epicurus, 148, 
149 

Mules, 243 
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Music, 7, 9, 201, 299, 307 

Naso, 307, 310 
Naturel, the, 245 

Nature, (iaclnding man's nature), 
79, 81, 93, 101, 141, 147, 163, 167, 
175, 191, 375; will of, 117, 119. 
See also II ami on y with Sature. 

Necklace, 403 

Nero, 13, 19, 163 ; baths of, 331 
Newmaa, Cardinal, 418 
Nicopolis, 70, 137, 163, 169, 253, 389 
Nike, 265 

Nose, running, how to treat it, 47, 325 
Nurse, 83, 331 

Obédience, 251 

Obstinacv, 315 ff. 

Odjsseus, 91, 429 

Odyssey, The, 181 

Oedipus, 35, 157 

Oedipus, The, of Sophocles, 187 

Offences against society, 385 

Olympia, 45 47, 127, 197 

Olympic games, 21, 151, 355 

Opinion, 87, 121, 123, 253, 271, 287 

Orator, 323 

Orestes, 375 

Own, oae's, 155, 157, 159, 249, 329 
Or, 413 

Paean, 253 

Pancratiasts, 355 

Panthoides, 361 

Pantry, 271 

Parente, 95, 97, 167 

Parti cd lar instances. See Application 

of preconeeptions. 
Patroclus, 87, 185 
Peace, 95 

Peace of mind, 239, 337 
Peevishness, 95 
Pelf, 279, 281 
Perception, 175 
Peripatetics, 367 
Peroration, 229 
Petrif action of intellect, 39 
Pheidias, 45, 263, 367 
Philip, 305 

Philosopher and philosophers, 13, 21, 
23, 27, 63, 73, 75, 77, 85, 121, 139, 
149, 165, 167, 189, 193, 213, 221, 
223, 267 ff., 271, 273, 275, 231, 305, 
307, 309, 313, 315, 333, 337, 347, 
351, 377, 379, 387, 423, 431 



Philosophy, 107, 149, 169, 283, 309, 

425 
Phoenir, 429 

Phoenix, The, of Eiiripides (of 

Sophocles), 187 
Physical trainer, 151 
Physician, 63, 301, 313, 319, 339 
Physicx. The, bv Epicurus, 411 
Piety, 377, 3Ï9* 
Pity, 123, 179, 385 

Plato, 63, 179, 339, 341, 347, 355, 405 

Pleasure, 289 

Pluto, 381 

Politics, 151 

Polyneices, 397 

Poseidoniu.% 65 

Poultices, 391 

Practice, 221, 321 ff., 327, 329 
Praefectus annonae, 75 
Praetor, 221 

Praise, 323, 325. See also Applause. 
Praise, hymn of, 113 
Preconceptions, 143 ff., 173, 185, 283, 

285, 337, 339, 341 
Priam, 35, 361, 363 
Primary importance, being of, 261, 275 
Principal faculty, 141 
Principles T philosophie, 389, 391 
Prison, 95, 1S7, 193, 253 
Procrustes, 335 

Profession, varions kinds of, 267 
Profitable, the, 179 
Progress,27 ff., 283 
Providence, 41 fL, 101, 109, 309 
Pyrrho, 171, 175 
Pythian priestess, 379 

Quibbles, 201 
Quiacent, The, 355 

Rational, the, 15 ff., 433, 435 ; animal 

(=- man), 43 
Reasoning, art of, 113 fi. 
Reason, or the reasoning facnlty, 9, 25. 

59 ff., 97, 137 ff., 193 
Recommendation, 231, 233 
Eed stripe in toça praetexta, 19, 21, 155 
Refusai, 11, 31 
Religion, origin of T 379 
Renunciation, 155, 163, 329, 331, 343 
Responsibilitv for self, 73, 87, 119. 

180, 181, 183, 187, 3l>3, 343 
Réticence, 195, 203 
Reviling, 165 

Révolution of universe, 219 
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Rhetoric, 421 
Rhodes, 229 

Robe, the long, of tragic actors, 197, 
199 

Romans, 81, 143, 399 

Rome, 13, 65, 71, 73, 75, 85, 87, 131, 

153, 163, 169, 197, 253, 295 
Rufus (Musonius Rufus), 13, 59, 73 
Rule of life, 165 
Ramier, 33 

Salutation, 249 

Sanctity, 377, 379 

Sarpedon, 173 

Saturnalia, 159, 195 

Scholar, caught in adultery, 233 H. 

School attendant, 83, 85 

School exercises, 75, 77, 169, 207, 221, 
223, 253, 283, 303, 307, 321, 327, 
331, 333, 345, 347, 387, 389 

School, fréquenter of, 89 

Sciron, 335 

Scourging, 15, 17 

Scout, of philosophy, 153 

Second fleld of study, 341, 345 

Self-examination, 387 

Self-interest, 131, 133, 147, 175, 397, 
399, 401, 403 

Self-love, 133 

Self-respect, 27, 279, 281, 379, 403 
Senate, 15, 19, 21 
Senators, 163, 165 

Sensé impressions, 179, 181, 185, 187 

Sensés, évidence of, 177 

Serenity, 27 

Sheep, 151, 269, 425 

Shoemaker, 307 

Sick mind, 321 

Sirens, 419 

Slave and slavery, 67, 99, 131, 203, 

221, 227, 381, 385, 413 
Smith, 279 

Smoke in the house, 161, 163 

Snake, 163 

Social relations, 309 

Socrates, 23, 25, 35, 63 f., 71, 91, 95, 
117, 131, 165, 171, 191, 195, 203, 
205, 217, 223, 227, 229, 237, 243, 
253, 291, 293, 305, 333, 355, 433 

Soldiers, 105, 109 

Son, duty of, 95,277 

Sophisms, 171 

Sophocles, 187 

Sorrow, 333 

Soul, 103, 295, 297 
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Sparta, 379 

Speech, 409 ; art of speaking, 421 
Sponges, 85 

Standard, The, by Epicurus, 411 
Standard of judgcment, 115, 185, 287 

289, 303, 377. See also Criterion. 
Starving, 317, 411 

State, of men and of gods, 245; 

small copy of universal state, 245 
Steadfastness, 187 ff., 237, 239, 315 ff. 
Stoics, 201, 273, 291, 365, 367, 375 
Storks' nests, 181, 183 
Strength of character, 39 
Stupidity, 285 
Style, 417, 419 

Suicide, 15, 17, 67 f., 157, 163, 219, 

317,381,411 
Sun, 103, 133 
Surgerv, 165 
Susa, 333 

Swallows' nests, 181 
Swine's flesh, 143 

Syllogisms, 51 ff., 61, 149, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 225, 233, 247, 303, 345, 
389, 391, 419,421 

Sympathy in Nature, 101, 103 

Symposium, The, of Xenophon, 295 

Syrians, 81, 143, 273, 287 

Tax for manumission of slave, 221 

Teaching, skillin, 291, 293, 295 

Technique, instruction in, 307 

Théo, the name, 231 

Theopompus, 339 

Thermopylae, 379 

Thersites, 415 

The.scus, 335 

Thief, 125, 127, 191, 433 

Things Possible, works by Chrysippus 

and by Antipater, 363 
Third field of study, 341, (347) 
Thrasea, 13 

Three campaigns, the, 310, 311 
Timidity, 385 
Tragedy, 35, 155, 187, 331 
Tragic actor, 197, 199, 203 
Tragic rôle, 155, 199 
Tranquillity, 219, 223, 225 
Transitoriness of life, 241 
Traveller, 417, 419 
Tribuneship, 135 
Triptolemus, 35 
Trojans, 427 
Trojan shore, 363 
Troy, 183 
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Trath, 329 
Tumours, 79, 89 

Tyrant, 99 t 127, 129 ff., 187, 221, 251 ; 
The Thirty Tyrants, 305 

Ulcers, 391 

Uneducated, the, 61 ff. 

Universe, 103, 315 ; révolution of, 219 

Unnaturallnst, 279 

Vespasian, 19, 21 
Vice, 365 
Vïne, 425 
Vinegar, 291 

Vïrtue and Virtues, 29, 31, 271 
Vision, facolty of, 81, 97, 405, 407 
Voice-trainer, 33 
Voyage, 239 

Wars, 181 
Wasps, 235 
Wearer, 243 



Wtaeel (— rack), 251 

Wild beasts, 269, 279 

Will, 92, 95, 121, 147, 307 

Witness for God, 199; to arguments 

by acte, 201 
Wolf,27, 151, 237 
Wool, 243 

Women common property, 235, 237 
Wrestling school, 23 



Xenophon, 117, 295, 347 



Zeno, 31, 117, 139, 141, 301 
Zephyrus, 11 

Zens, 9, 13, 25, 49, 95, 99, 105, 131, 
133, 147, 157, 159, 173, 263, 267, 
343, 345, 369, 419, 429; Father of 
men and of gods, 133; Fruit-giver, 
133, 147; Rain-bringer, 133, 147; 
Sariour, 147; statue at Olympia, 
45, 263, 367 
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